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This Issue in Brief 


Labor organizations have greatly expanded iheir original field of 
activities, and not only provide various ‘‘benefits’’ for their members, 
but have also undertaken measures to improve their members’ 
economic position, social or protective measures, etc. A survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of trade-union provision for sick, 

wed, and disabled members shows that 61 international unions paid 

benefits for des ith, or sickness, disability, old-age, etc., amounting to 
more than ten and one-half million dollars last year. Payments of 
insurance of various kinds amounted to more than twelve millions. 
Since these unions began paying benefits and insurance, more than 
$300,000,000 has been disbursed (p. 1). 

A liberal policy on the subject of workmen’s compensation was 
followed during 1927 by the legislatures of 31 States, 2 Territories, 
and the Congress of the United States, the laws having been extended 
to cover more workmen, to increase benefits, or to make the laws 
more effective and just. The study on page 17 analyzes the changes 
made by the legislation of 1927. 

President Coolidge, in his message to Congress, December 6, 1927, 
recommended that legislation be enacted authorizing Federal control 
of fuel distribution as well as a Federal board of mediation and con- 
ciliation in case of actual or threatened interruption to coal mining 
(p. 44). 

The Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act has been very 
successful in averting or settling controversies between employers 
and workers in cases where the machinery of the act has been invoked, 
according to a study recently published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. An article on page 48 reviews the operation of the act, and 
also the attitude of labor and of employers toward it. 


Provisions for minimum pay for any work done in a day, and pay 
for reporting when no work is furnished, appear in many trade-union 
agreements. The results of an examination of 544 building-trades 
union agreements in many of the principal industrial cities of the 

United States with respect to these provisions are shown on page 121. 


Systematic plans for suggestions by employees to stimulate their inter- 
est in the industry are a feature of the industrial relations plans of 
many companies. A recent study of the plans of about 60 firms 
shows that the awards are relatively small, as about 90 per cent of 
all suggestions receive only the minimum award, or little more. 
The plans seem, however, to be regarded as worth the effort they 
entail, since in most cases where plans were found to have been 
discontinued it was due to causes having no relation to the plan 
(p. 54). 

A study of the health hazards of spray coating, recently completed 
by a committee appointed by the National Safety Council, shows 
that there are three distinct hazards in this process according to the 
kind of paint employed. These are the dangers of lead poisoning, 
benzol poisoning, and silicosis, the latter disease occurring in the 
enameling of sanitary ware, castings, etc., in which the paint often 
contains a large amount of free silica. Prevention lies in the elimina- 
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tion so far as possible of these dangerous substances, or, when this 
is impossible, in adequate exhaust ventilation and general good house- 
keeping in the plant (p. 84). 

Carbon monoride is a hazard in any inclosed, ill-ventilated space into 
which the exhaust gases from internal-combustion engines are being 
discharged. Tests carried out by the New York Bureau of Indus- 
trial Hygiene in 71 commercial garages and repair shops showed 4 
general lack of adequate ventilation and, as a result, a concentration 
of carbon monoxide in the air in a number of instances in excess of 
the amount which can ordinarily be tolerated when there is exposure 
to the gas during a whole working-day (p. 89). 


The married woman must be accepted as a factor in industry to be 
reckoned with, according to the New York Bureau of Women in 
Industry. A study recently made in Binghamton, N. Y., showed 
that 48.5 per cent of the woman workers were married, against 45.2 
per cent who were single and 6.3 per cent who were widowed, divorced, 
or separated. In individual industries the proportion of the married 
ran as high as 55, 58, and 62 per cent (p. 62). 


Greater activity was shown in the study of industrial education 
renee in the United States from 1924 to 1926 than in any previous 
yiennium. Courses were multiplied and enrollments expanded. 
Much attention was given to the means of making the manual arts 
a more important factor in public education (p. 103). 
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Trade-Union Provision for Sick, Aged, and Disabled Members, 
and for Dependents 
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: HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently begun a study of 
: gf the various fields of activity which have he entered by the 
trade-unions of the country. As is generally known, labor 
organizations have gradually extended their scope, in many cases 

far beyend the original rather restricted field of concern for wages, 

| hours, and working conditions. Since the fields so entered are so 
; many and various, it was decided to cover one at a time, beginning 
' with the provision made for the sick, aged, or disabled members 
and for the dependents. This seemed the logical place to begin, 
since after collective bargaining is gained by the organization the 
provision of ‘‘ benefits” is usually the next step. Then may be under- 
taken measures intended to improve the workers’ economic position, 
such as the establishment of labor banks, credit unions from which 
members may obtain loans, building and loan associations, legal aid 
departments; construction of homes; supply of services or goods by 
such means as mail-order buying, cooperative stores, etc. Or, unions 
may include social or protective measures, such as the establishment 
of various kinds of insurance, of definite health services, etc., or 
educational or recreational activities. Finally, as conditions in the 
+ industry become more or less stabilized, and the union ceases to have 
| to fight for its very existence, union leaders have greater leisure to con- 
sider broader problems, those of the industry and even of society 
in general. At the unemployment conference sponsored by organ- 
ized labor, which was held in the spring of 1927, one labor representa- 
tive expressed himself to the effect that “‘The time has passed when 
trade-unions could confine their efforts to strictly organizational 
matters, and every union should now have its affairs so arranged 
that its officers will have time to devote to the big economic and 
industrial issues, such as unemployment.” 
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General Trade-union Benefits 









Most unions pay some kind of trade-union ‘‘benefits.”” The first 

benefit usually provided is the strike and lockout benefit; then 
generally are undertaken the ‘‘welfare” benefits—payment of vary- 
ing amounts in case of the death of a member, in case he becomes 
s disabled for work from injury or illness, or is temporarily debarred 
| from working at his trade because of sickness. The death benefit 


[1] 
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is the welfare benefit most generally found; sickness and disability 
benefits are paid in about equal numbers of cases, and finally, among 
the welfare benefits, are found a few unions which pay for tuber- 
culosis or for special disablements common to the trade, as for 
instance, loss of sight, by the granite cutters. Assistance to membe TS 
in time of unemploy ment is another function often undertaken | by 
labor organizations. 

The present study has been confined to the national and inter- 
national unions. Many local unions also pay benefits of various 
kinds, but to attempt to collect data concerning all these would be a 
prohibitive task. Inquiries were sent to each of the national and 
international unions known to be making some provision for sick, 
aged, or disabled members, personal visits also being made to a 
number of organizations whose activities covered a large range. 

Of the 96 unions of nation-wide scope which were known to ‘have or 
to have had some form of welfare benefit, data were secured from 75. 
Of these, 61 pay benefits for death, 13 for disability, 13 for sickness, 
13 make some provision for aged members, and 19 have some form 
of insurance. Eight unions pay tuberculosis benefits or provide for 
treatment of the tubercular. Seven organizations maintain homes 
for the aged and disabled, and two of these also maintain a tuberculosis 
sanatorium in connection with the home. ‘The increasing popularity 
of group insurance is indicated by the fact that two unions have 
substituted such insurance for the death benefit formerly paid, the 
Pattern Makers’ League now has the adoption of such insurance 
under consideration, and the International Photo- Engravers’ Union 
of North America, at its 1927 convention, unanimously decided to 
substitute for its present $200 death benefit, group insurance of 
$1,000; and this action was ratified by a referendum vote of the 
general membership. The members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen have recently been circularized to obtain their views upon a 
suggested plan of group insurance. The ladies’ auxiliary of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers at the 1927 meeting also adopted a group 
insurance plan. 

The pharmacists discontinued their death benefits December 1, 
1927, while those of the National Window Glass Cutters were 
abolished by action of their convention held in May, 1927. The 
benefits of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers, and of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
were discontinued in 1926. In other unions, however, the establish- 
ment of new benefits or an increase in the amount of the old benefits 
is being advocated. 

In the majority of cases all members in good standing are entitled 
to benefits by virtue of their membership in the organization, the 
cost being covered by the general trade-union dues. In some cases, 
as for instance where insurance is provided by the union, the mem- 
ber may be required to take this protection, paying an additional 
amount to cover the cost.'. In certain other cases, participation in a 
specified benefit is optional. 

Table 1 shows for each trade-union from which data were secured 
the kind of benefits paid, the year when each kind of benefit was 





1 The right of a union to make this requirement and to expel any member who refuses to oiiate has 
been upheld by the court. 
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TRADE-UNION BENEFITS FOR SICK, AGED, ETC. 3 


established, the amount of the benefit, and in the case of weekly 
benefits the number of weeks for which payable. 

This table covers benefits paid for death, disability, sickness, 
tuberculosis, old age, etc., and any special provision made for depend- 
ents of deceased members. Because of the scope of the subject, the 
measures taken by certain unions to provide homes for their aged or 
disabled members or treatment in a union or private sanatorium for 
‘hose afflicted with tuberculosis will be discussed in a later article. 
Such cases have been indicated in the table by a star. 


[3] 
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Tape 1.—YEAR OF ESTABLISHMENT AND AMOUNT OF EACH Kinp 


{Items marked * wil! bh. 











Death benefit | Disability benefit | Sick benefit 





When | When | | When pe 
Amount of | | estab- | Amount of | ctab- Rate ot 


estab- : cade 
lished benefit | lished | benefit | tished payment 








1 $50- $350 


Bakery and confectionery workers 1909 { $10 per wee! 


Barbers 

Blacksmiths and drop forgers........-- 
Boot and shoe workers............-.-.- 1900 
Book binders 5 1920 
Brick and clay workers.........---..-- 
Bricklayers, tiasons, and plasterers... - (3) 
Bridge and structural-iron workers.-.-| 1903 | $25 per| 
month. | 


> one aos: tay ake eee ~ 


g Broom and whisk makers-..........--- 
Butcher workmen (3) 


a | 
Carpenters and joiners...........-.---- 3 9! $50 to $400_|..-...- 
eek PR ee ke . $100 to} 1881 


Commercial telegraphers--...........- 








Conductors, railway 


ie ee, ce tstcinikddecedédad | 1906 
TEPOOGEICR! WOPKGES . . saceicccccdeccsescs | 1922 
Flint-glass workers - 
Foundry employees 

Fur workers. _. 

Garment workers (U ‘nited) . 

Glass-bottle blowers................... | 6 1891 
RE LE SS a oe 


NEE LS TOME SS AGF | 1907 


S7 9er week 2 
POONGENS WEPMGED .. 25 Fi stee dnsicisiie- be. 3 1 wl wet k 
Hod carriers : 1903 
Hosiery workers... -.. iepeaeceall <a 


Hotel and restaurant employees. oa sil Bee 
Iron, steel, and tin workers { 1903 } 100- 500 Hs 1916 


: 
| 


1909 
Lace operatives 1892 . 7 } 
Lathers Zuid | 4902 ’ 00 | 
(’) 











Locomotive firemen and enginemen___. 


Machinists. ___. - 

Maintenance-of-w: ay ‘employees 

Metal polishers 

$5.20 ,P er 

Molders 600- | | ‘, i 
week 1? 




















‘lt Members. 
2 Wives. 


a rted 

* After first week. 

5 Present rate. 

® Discontinued for group insurance. 

7 $400 in Chicago district. 

* Any member of 20 years’ standing disabled “from general causes” receives $350. 
® Subject to an all-time maximum of $350. 

1 Raised to $300 in 1927 
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TRADE-UNION BENEFITS FOR SICK, AGED, ETC. 


OF WELFARE BENEFIT PAID BY SPECIFIED TRADE-UNIONS 


discussed in detail in a later article] 




















re | Period 
Kind of benefit _| estab- R - at for which | 
lished paymse paid 





-————$_-——— 





Bakery and confectionery workers. 


| Barbers. 
Blacksmiths and drop forgers. 
Boot and shoe workers. 


$7 per week___| Li Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers, 
25 per month.)__.do Bridge and structural-iron workers. 
| 


| Broom and whisk makers. 
Butcher workmen. 

| 
Carpenters and joiners. 

| Cigar makers, 
Commercial telegraphers, 


Not to exceed | 

, $0 per! 

month. 

_....| Optieal care | $3 every 2 years | Diamond workers. 
| Old-age pension* -.-.| | $40 per month.) Life Electrical workers. 

| Flint-glass workers. 


/ 
Conductors, railway. 


osha : Garment workers (United), 
ee BS, ES ee ee SRE a ee Sa po fd Giass-bottle blowers. 

| Old-age pension*....| 5 | $60 per year.._| Life | Granite cutters. 

j } i 


Hatters. 


a Bp ia. | Headgear workers. 


ee SS |_.........| Hod carriers. 
| Hosiery workers. 
| Hotel and restaurant employees, 


Iron, steel, and tin workers. 





_| Lace operatives. 


Lathers. 
Leather workers. 
Lithographers. 


| ‘ . 

’ ; Locomotive engineers. 
-' > > 1 * 

Old-age pension*....| 1§ month. ie 





Howe for aged* 


Home for aged* Sees i 

||} Old-age pension*....| 19% $30 to $70 per ws 
month. | 

75 17 | Disabil- 


Locomotive firemen and enginemen. 
' 


ity. 
| $50 per month.; Left to 
discre- 
| tion of 
| board 





| Maintenance-of-way employees. 
--| Metal polishers. 


| 
Molders. 


| 


. +4 only for disability caused by loss of sight. 

* Men, 

1’ Women. 

i“ Once in a lifetime.” 

. Discontinued, 1926. 

6 Benefit discontinued; only older members now receive it. 


Per month if not in sanitorium; if in sanitorium not to exceed $100 per month plus $10 for personal 
expenses. 


8’ “ Honorary’’ members; i. e., in good standing but not working at the trade. 
Regular members. 


[5] 
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TaBLe 1.—YEAR OF ESTABLISHMENT AND AMOUNT OF EACH KIND 


Death benefit | Disability benefit} Sick benefit 





When | When | When | 
| estab- | Amount of | ..¢,p)-| Amount of | astab- Rate of 


| lished | Penefit /lishea} Denedt |lished | Payme 


| | 





Paper makers | ig $50- $300 
Pattern makers 905 5O- 400 5 | $50 to $400_| 1905 | $4 per week 
ES EOLA GE A 900 «| 300 |..-.. = $7.50 per week 
er indy eal. asinine eae - f 100 
Photo-engravers........-......-- neatqoen| 190% 1 21 200 
Plate printers and die stampers--_-.-.--- .| : | (8) 
Plumbers and steam fitters -- 902 150- 500 
Pocket-book makers... 
Post-office clerks (National 
tion. 
Potters 


~~ RIIEI:. <culni tc aeuatinantnaneibideindiaieantaaina 1892 


-rinting pressmen 


Quarry workers 
Railroad signalm 
- 





Railroad trainmen 











Railway and steamship clerks 
Railway workers (American Federa- 1905 100 
tion). 
Retail clerks__- 28 1¢ 2 25- 200 
Roofers and waterp root workers. _....- 200 | 
Sheet-metal worker 3 100- 500 
Shoe workers_....-. ; 100 | 


200-300 | 


Stove mounters ( 29 150 | 
« Street and electric railway employees. - ¢ 50- 800 | 
Switchmen 300 


© Tailors....... 20- 100 | 


Textile workers_ - 25- 25 
Train dispatchers 92! 33 300-1, 000 
Wall-paper crafts ___- ae 50- 300 
Window-glass cutters. ................. 100 





3 Not reported. 

4 After first week. 
20 Apprentices. 
41 Journeymen, 

2 And $20 for medical examination. 
% Treatment in sanatorium at cost not to exceed $18 per week. 
“ Treatment in union’s sanatorium. 

is sa according to membership; 10 cents for every participating member, 
% Maximum. 

’ All expenses of treatment in sanatorium. 

2 Prior to 1905 paid a flat sum of $100 after 1 year’s membership, 
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WELFARE BENEFIT PAID BY SPECIFIED TRADE-UNIONS—Continued 


Sick | MiseeHaneous benefits 
enefit, 
period 
for When ; Period | 
ich | Kindofbenefit |estab-| Rateof tor which 
| lished pay paid 








| Paper makers. 

| Pattern makers. 

Pharmacists. 
$15 per month*®)___.......| Photo-engravers. 


| Plate printers and die stampers. 
---| Plumbers and steam fitters. 
(¢) Pocket-book makers. 
..--| Post-office clerks (National Federa- 
tion. 
Tuberculosis* 913 | 3 6 months| Potters. 
{Home for aged*___- 
j Old-age pension*_.-__| 
Tuberculosis sana- | 
torium.* 
Home for aged*-_ _---| 
Old-age pension*....| 1925 i peinti . 
Tuberculosis sana- | 1916 | (24) Printing pressmen. 
torium.* ‘ 
Old-age pension*___- (3) $50, flat sum | Quarry workers. 
eS. Railroad signalmen , 
Home for aged*. __--. g i 
Old age and disabil- cn to $70 per 


ity pension.* month. } ‘ ; ; 
yi . “ |> Railroad trainmen. 
Tuberculosis........| 1923 | (27) } 


|} Printers. 


Railway and steamship clerks. 
Railway workers (American Federa- 
| tion. 
Retail clerks. 
Roofers and waterproof workers. 
Sheet-metal workers. 
| Shoe workers. 


torium, supported '\Stereot ypers and electrotypers. 
by locals.* 


Stove mounters. , 

Street and electric railway employees. 
| Switchmen. 

Tailors. 

Textile workers. 

Train dispatchers. 


Wall-paper crafts. 
Window-glass cutters. 





*$500 after Jan. 1, 1928. 

0In present form. 

| Payable for 10 weeks each year for 3 years, after having received 2 years’ sick benefits; disability bene- 
fits amount to $4 per week for first year, $3.50 per week for second year, and $2.50 per week for third year. 

? Subject to an all-time limit of $200. ‘ 

*% Varies according to membership of benefit association; death benefit, $1 for each member at time of 
death. 

¢ Discontinued, December, 1927. 

> Not yet in operation. 

¢ Left to discretion of board. 
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Death benefits—As is seen, the benefits vary considerably as 
between unions. Thus, death benefits? payable upon the demise 
of members vary from $20 to $1,500, with $50 the most common 
minimum and $200 and $300 the most common maximums. Bene- 
fits payable upon the death of a member’s wife are much lower. 
Where a range of benefits is shown, the amount payable is predicated 
upon length of membership in the union. Thus, for example, the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and 
Helpers pays $50 upon the death of a member who has belonged to 
the union one year, gradually increasing the amount as the years of 
membership increase, up to 10 years’ membership when the maximuin 
amount, $300, is payable. The unions for which the bureau has 
data usually require one year’s membership before the member 
becomes eligible for death benefits; others, like the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, the Cigar Makers’ International Union, and Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association pay such benefits after 
three months’ affiliation, while the United Hatters has a nonbene- 
ficiary period of two years. The photo-engravers stand alone in per- 
mitting apprentices to receive the death benefit. Anywhere from 
2 to 30 years’ membership is necessary to secure the maximum benelit 
of the various organizations. In the case of the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union the maximum 
benefit is attained after two years’ membership, but only if the de- 
ceased had not passed his fiftieth birthday at the time of his initiation 
into the union. 

In the case of the death of a member who can not pass the medical 
examination entitling to insurance, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men pays the expenses of the last illness and of the funeral, the total 
so expended being limited to $300. 

Disability benefits—In most cases where disability benefits are 
maintained, a flat sum is paid to the incapacitated members, the 
amount quite generally varying, like that of the death benefit, with 
the length of time the beneficiary has been a member of the union. 
Fifty dollars is the minimum paid and $800 the maximum. Only 
three organizations make weekly or monthly payments for disability. 

The International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamen- 
tal Iron Workers pays disability benefit in cases of disablement by 
injury due to the occupation, provided the man has been a member 
of the union for 15 years; while loss of sight is the only disability 
for which payment is made by the Granite Cutters’ International 
Association. 

A member of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America who has belonged to the union for one year and who 
becomes permanently disabled by reason of an accidental injury, 
and is thereafter prevented “from ever again following the trade for 
a livelihood,” becomes eligible to receive a ‘disability donation’”’ 
varying, according to his length of membership, from $50 to $400. 
Permanent disability is defined as total blindness, the loss of an arm 
and/or leg, loss of use of a limb, loss of four fingers of one hand, “or 


being afflicted with any physical disability resulting from accidental 
injuries.” 





? Variously termed also funeral benefit, burial benefit, mortuary benefit, widows’ and orphans’ benefit. 


[8] 
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The boot and shoe workers provide that these benefits shall be 
paid only after the member, by reason of sickness or disability, has 

heen incapacitated from work for two years and has drawn his sick 

benefit of $5 per week for 13 weeks in each of these two years. In 

case of continued disability after exhausting the sick benefit, the 

union pays him the sum of $100 as a disability benefit, and this 

relieves the union from any further claims of sick or death benefits. 

The tailors also provide that disability benefits do not become payable 

until after receiving two years’ sick benefits. This union, however, 

continues the payment of benefit—calling it a “disability benefit’’— 

for 10 weeks in each of the succeeding three years, gradually reducing 

the amount per week from $4 to $2.50. At the end of the third 

vear of disability payments cease. 

' Any locomotive fireman or engineman in good standing in the 

brotherhood who becomes totally incapacitated from performing 

any manual labor is entitled to receive during such disability the 

sum of $50 per month. Disability is here defined as Bright’s disease, 

uncompensated valvular disease of the heart, progressive pernicious 
anemia, permanent paralysis of either extremity, locomotor ataxia, 

total deafness in both ears, arthritis deformans, diabetes, cancer, or 
loss of a hand, foot, or both eyes. 

Sick benefits.—Sick benefits vary from $4 to $10 per week, $5 
being the most common amount. The benefit period ranges from 7 
to 16 weeks, 13 weeks being the most general. The boot and shoe 
workers and the National Federation of Post Office Clerks provide 
for a waiting period of one week before sick benefits become payable; 
in the latter organization membership in the sick benefit fund is 
optional and at present covers only about 10 per cent of the members. 

Other benefits —The ‘‘other benefits”’ listed in the table include tu- 
berculosis benefit, homes for the aged, old-age pensions, and “‘ benev- 
olent”’ allowances. As the treatment provided by trade-unions for 
tubercular and superannuated members will be discussed in a later 
issue of the Labor Review, no discussion of particular measures will 
be given here. These benefits were included in Tables 1 and 3 
merely to give as complete a picture as possible of the union ‘‘ welfare”’ 
activities. 

“Benevolent”’ allowances are those made in cases of claims for 
benefits which have been disapproved because they were not payable 
under the laws of the organization but which seem to be ‘worthy 
of charitable consideration.’’ In such cases the board of directors 
of the relief department of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen may at its discretion grant an allowance of not more 
than $50 per month, to continue as locus as the board determines. 
Such cases are, in the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, left to 
the discretion of the board as to both amount and period. 

The ‘‘relief”’ granted by the Order of Railway Conductors is ex- 
tended where needed to ‘‘aged and disabled members and to the wife 
or minor dependents of any member adjudged insane while said 
member remains under such disability.” 
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Trade-Union Insurance for Members 


Many labor organizations, instead of or in addition to the regular 
union benefits, have an insurance plan by which members may take 
out insurance in case of death, accident, or sickness, or all of these. 
In the majority of unions from which data were secured the insurance 
is written by a special insurance department of the union; in some 
cases, especially where group insurance is carried, this is secured from 
one of the two general union insurance companies—the Union Cooper- 
ative Life Insurance Co. of the electrical workers or the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co. Others obtain the protection from some old-line 
insurance company. 

In all cases the insurance is limited to members of the union who 
are in good standing. 

Table 2 below shows the kind of insurance offered to members of 
specified unions, when the plan was established, the range of benefits 
provided, and the premium cost: 
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TanLE 2—-KINDS OF INSURANCE PROVIDED BY TRADE-UNIONS AND AMOUNT 
AND COST OF POLICY 





= 





| Amount of in- 
e ; Ww | surance 1-olicy 
Kind of insur- ped mg offered 

_ lished 


| 
| 


Amount of premium 


Mini- Maxi- 
mum ‘num 


Boiler nekers siaillly Met gheaites | Group life and 1925 “$1, 000 “3 $3, 000° $15 per $1,000 per year. 
disability.! 
Brick and clay workers_---| Group life 1927 1,000 | (%). 


nductors, dining car..-|_....do.1__.....| 1923 { “500 ss per year. 











5 1,000 | 
Life and total | 1868 3,000 | $1.50 to $7.50 per month, according 
Hane” ot ‘ ; . 

nduetors, railway disability. -: — risk and amount 

Accident__...- 72,500 | $2.25 to $3.75 per quarter, according 
to amount of policy; for extra. 
hazardous occupations, $5.25 to 
$12 per quarter. 
| Life and disa- 1,000 | Assessments as needed. 
| bility. 
Headgear workers Group life .... 1,000 | $1 per month. , 
Leather workefs.......--- Group life !__- 500 | $4 to $8 per year, according to 
amount of policy. 
| i $0. 90 to $7.13 per $1,000 per month, 


nductors, sleeping car-- 











ay” aaa se wR according to age at entrance. 
— ae Sickness and 8 500 | 65 cents per month. 


accident. 
Life and loss 6,000 | Assessment of 50 cents for each 
'| of limb or $1,500 of insurance. 
i} eye. 
Locomotive engineers-_-_--_'|\ Accident $2.50 to $10 per quarter, according 
2 to amount of policy. ; 
Sickness and $2.75 to $15 per quarter, according 
medical care. to amount of policy. 
Locomotive firemen and } of and los $13.20 per $1,000 per year. 


‘came. of member. 


Accident $14.40 to $50.40 per year, according 
to amount of peticy. 
ideiblidiieritinns oak a ae: Ge 50 cents per month. 

| ability. 
Post office clerks (Na- | Group life 1__. $1.82 to $11.65 per $1,000 per year, 


tional Federation). according to age. 
Post office clerks (United | 
National Association). | 


Railroad telegraphers --.-.- 


Lachinists - 


$2.40 to $7.20 per year, according to 
amount of policy. 

$9.00 to $64.80 per year, according to 
amount of policy. 

$16.20 per year. 

$2.50 per year. 


Railroad trainmen | Life and dis- 
ability. 

Railroad yardmasters__-—- Group life }__. 

Railway and steamship | Nonoccupa- 

clerks. tional acci- 


(8). 
Assessment of $1.10 per member. 
Office and terminal employees 
$9.50 per $1,000 per year; road 
service employees, $12.50 per 
$1,000 per year. 
=~ ee re- 1924 $1.10 assessment for each death. 
ief. 
Switchmen Life and dis- | (*) $1.40 to $4.50 per month, according 
ability. to size of policy. 


Railway mail clerks 




















1 Through an old-line company. 

? With double indemnity in case of accidental death. 

> No data. 

‘ Without medical examination. 

5 With medical examination. 

° And weekly indemnity of $15 for not to exceed 52 weeks. 
And weekly indemnity of $25 for not to exceed 52 weeks, 

5 Payable at rate of $10 per week. 

*And weekly indemnity of $5; after Oct. 1, 1927, $10. 

10 And weekly indemnity of $30. 

'l Weekly indemnity. 

” And weekly indemnity of $7. 

'’ And weekly indemnity of $30. 

'’ And also payment for certain disabilities and accidental death. 





Drs idaitsebasusagownn Ss 


Amounts Paid in Benefits and in Insurance 
Table 3 shows the amounts paid to beneficiaries for each kind of 
benefit by specified labor organizations during the organization’s last 
fiscal year and during the whole period since the benefit was adopted. 
78271 °—28——_2 {11} 
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Table 4 shows the disbursements for insurance of the various kinds. 


T ABLE 4,—NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS AND AMOUNT OF DISBURSEMENTS Fop 
EACH KIND OF INSURANCE, BY SPECIFIED TRADE-UNIONS “a 














Amount paid in insur 





Number 


Uni and kind of insur: B j 
nion and kind of insurance insured 


Latest fiscal | Whole periog 





Boilermakers (group life and disability) - -- 1 23, 000 
Brick and clay workers (group life) __- 15, 000 |_ 
Conductors, dining car (group life) 1 800 
Conductors, railway: 
21, 555, 224 
Life and total disability 1 59, 000 | 3 80, 500 
480, 550 
2 52, 375 
pT EE. a eg 9, 276 37,375 
5112, 466 
Conductors, sleeping car (life and eey).- 1 2, 500 | 2, 500 
Headgear workers (group life) _- ibehididi chad ak «sabe 240 (>) 
Leather workers (group life) 180 | (°) 
Letter carriers: 
Life > : 5, 503 147, 162 
Sickness and accident . 19, 482 116, 464 
Locomotive engineers: 
Life as ; (*) 3, 168, 383 
Accident - 5 lL pT Re. <- tnine’ 12, 235 232, 035 
Sickness and medical care... —- oe 3, 802 67, 668 
Locomotive firemen and enginemen: 
100, 574 | 1, 321, 650 
2 5, 005 
Accident 3, 126 34,000 
5 51, 277 
Machinists (life and disability) 18, 000 51, 500 
Post office clerks (National Feder: ition) (group life)- a 7, 528 25, 000 
Post office clerks (United National 5 wnene Uti hesteted life) - 6,000 882, 000 
Railroad telegraphers (life) setinden eae 50, 067 236, 760 
Railroad trainmen (life and disability) - a 183, 622 4, 336, 482 
Railroad yardmasters (group life) - ‘ 500 
Railway and steamship clerks (nonoccupational accident) -_| 17, 000 
Railway mail clerks: 


Li 
Accident. 


Immediate relief. 
Switchmen (life and disability) -- 














Total. .-- | 551, 223 | 12, 009, 940 | 





1! Approximate. 

2 Death. 

8 Disability. 

4 * Benevolence.” 

5 Weekly indemnity. 

6 Never have had to pay a claim. 

7 Includes also payment for certain disabilities. 

‘ pp also have 3 total disability cases receiving $36 per month for 5 years. 
® No data. 

+ No payments as yet. 


Provision for Dependents of Deceased Members 


Closely related to the death or funeral benefits is the question of 
provision of assistance to the widow and children. For the death 
benefit, whether provision is made for a cash benefit or for payment 
of the funeral expenses, is intended to be a measure of immediate 
assistance to the family. If this benefit is to be enlarged upon, the 
next step is logically a continuing provision for the dependents of 
the deceased. 

Responsibility in this matter has been definitely assumed by the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. At the 
1926 convention of the union, proposal was made that the union 
undertake the raising of a fund to provide for widows with dependent 


[14] 
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children who have no other means of support. The proposal, it 
is stated, was unanimously favored and some $50,000 was subscribed 
to the fund in a few minutes. Further funds are being raised by 
subseription and members are being asked to contribute $100 each 
year for three years. Cottages are to be built, each with its own little 
carden plot, at Pressmen’s Home, and it is proposed not only to 
make the cottage rent free bur also to provide free heat, light, water, 
milk, ice, and facilities for canning; free medical and hospital at- 
tention; and “educational facilities both elementary and for technical 
trade purposes.’”’ An endowment fund of $1,000,000 is to be raised, 
from the interest on which an allowance is to be paid amounting to 
$1 per day for the widow and 50 cents for each child. It is hoped 
that this can be accomplished within the next three years. 

Widows of members of the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners are provided for in 
the homes for the superannuated members of these organizations. 
Other unions, such as those of the bricklayers, and the railroad 
traimmen, provide that upon the death of a retired member in receipt 
of the old-age pension paid by the union, payment may be extended 
tohiswidow. The locomotive engineers and firemen provide widows’ 
pensions through a special pension department. These will be 
described in detail in a later article. 


















Benefits of Local Unions 






As already stated, no attempt was made to obtain data as to 
benefits paid by locals of the various unions. In some cases, how- 
ever, the report of the international union contained data as to the 
locals also. 

Nearly all of the locals of the National Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association pay death benefits, the amounts varying from $100 
to $500; three locals, it is reported, are negotiating with union insur- 
ance companies for group life insurance for their members. About 
half of the locals pay sick benefits, averaging $6 per week. 

The pattern makers’ local unions pay sick benefits. 

The Philadelphia branch of the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, which has a local membership of some 
5,000 workers, has a beneficial association through which sick bene- 
fits are paid. From dues, which are $1 per month, benefits of $20 
a week for a period of 25 consecutive weeks are paid. Any surplus 
left in the treasury at the end of each year is divided equally among 
those who drew no benefit during the year. The cost per member 
of this benefit during the three years the plan has been in operation 
has averaged $7 per year. 

The San Antonio local of the street-railway employees’ union pays 
sick and disability benefits, its fund being aided by a contribution 
of 35 cents per member per month from the employing company. 

The amounts paid by the local unions of cigar makers, hotel and 
restaurant caabenten, and street-railway employees during their 
latest fiscal year and during the whole period that welfare benefits 
have been paid are shown in Table 5. 
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TasBLeE 5.—BENEFITS PAID BY LOCALS OF THREE INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 








Amounts paid in each kind of benefit 





Union and year 
Death and 


disability | Sick 





Cigar makers: 
$242, 915 | $174, 817 
let a gre AR ey lepila a e  IB  ae P EE S 254, 167 169, 261 
Hotel and restaurant employees: 
Seager’ gmgrienllpied reeneicinn “Arepeet naar ienne 259 Sea oe anata 16, 992 47, 539 
1900-1926_..... 


FD cued edebterwenwibedhdedddddddoasdd 504,089 | 1,317, 473 
Street-railway employees: 








3 187, 491 174, 028 
3 187, 906 157, 400 
oy | 


(*) 











1 Probably equivalent to ‘‘benevolent”’ or ‘‘relief’’ allowances. 
2 1905-1926. 

3 Including payments for old age also. 

¢ Not reported. 


Local No. 2 of the National Federation of Federal Employees, after 
giving a good deal of consideration to the group insurance policies 
offered by various old-line insurance companies, decided to carry the 
insurance itself and has adopted an unusual plan. Under its plan 
the cost remains unchanged but the benefit varies according to the 
age of the member. Each member pays 50 cents per month, en- 
titling him to benefits varying ronal to his age at the time of 
accepting insurance, as follows: 


Age Benefit | Age Benefit | Age Benefit | Age Benefit Age Benefit 
20. _.$370. 00 | 31_..$280. 00 | 41._.$200. 00 | 51. ..$130. 00 $80, 00 
21____360. 00 32-270, 00 | 42__..190. 00 | 52__._130. 00 . 00 
22___.350. 00 | 33___.260, 00 | 43__-.190. 00 | 53__-_120. 00 . 00 
23. .--340. 00 | 34__..250. 00 | 44____180. 54____110. 00 . 00 
24____330. 00 | 35_....250. 00 | 45____170. 55_...110. 00 

25. ...330. 00 | 36._..240, 00 | 46._._160. 56_ ... 100. 00 
26_...320. 00 | 37..--230,. 00 | 47_.-.160. 57..--100. 00 
27. ...310. 00 | 38_._..220, 00 | 48_._-_150. 58__.. 90. 00 
28___.300. 00 | 39___.220. 00 | 49___.140. 59_... 90. 00 
29___.290. 00 | 40....210. 00 | 50_._-140. 60... 80. 00 
30_ _ ..290. 00 | 














The women’s local union at the Federal Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing looks after its sick members through a hospital guild. The 
guild has an agreement with a local hospital by which the hospital 
agrees to furnish guild members a bed in a two-bed room, board, 
general nursing service, and ordinary medicines. In operative cases 
an extra charge of $50 is made for each operation. 

Each member pays into the guild dues of $5 per year, which entitles 
her to hospital service for four weeks.’ 





*A variation of this has been adopted by the employees of the New York City post office, who have a 
plan of endowing hospital beds. This, however, is not a union activity, although many of the contributing 
employees belong to the Federal employees’ union. The plan originated as a memorial to a city postmaster 
who died early in 1925. From donations from all classes of employees in the _ office, sufficient funds were 
obtained to endow four beds “for the use of employees in perpetuity.’’ he demands upon the service 
were so great that a permanent association was formed to which practically the entire force of some 18,000 

sons belong, each donating 10 cents every semimonthly pay , and four additional beds in another 
ospital were secured. In addition approximately $8,000 has been expended for hospital care in noneo- 


owed beds and for various services in connection therewith. More than 2,000 cases have been taken care of 
this way. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of 1927 


laws, 2 legislatures did not meet * in 1927, and 11 did not change 

the law.?. A liberal tendency was noticeable in the legislation of 
the 34 jurisdictions* which did pass amendments or supplemental acts. 
At the beginning of the year 5 States did not have workmen’s com- 
pensation laws * and 4 great classes of workers subject to Federal 
jurisdiction had not been covered (employees in the District of 
Columbia, those engaged in interstate commerce, seamen, and long- 
shoremen). ‘The longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act * was the outstanding piece of legislation of the year and brought 
to a large number of persons the benefits of compensation law. 
Two jurisdictions reenacted their laws with many improvements.® 

Liberalization of benefits received attention in 21 States. This 
was done by increasing all benefits or certain special classes, by 
raising the minimum or maximum weekly payments, by more liberal 
allowances in the case of medical assistance or burial, and by other 
less direct methods, 

Increase in coverage comes next in importance. In California and 
in Nebraska action was taken to place more farmers under the act. 
Maryland, Illinois, Michigan, Oregon, and Wisconsin dealt with the 
subject of illegally employed minors. Several States extended the 
act to cover more public employees. Particular activity and con- 
tinued hesitancy were noticeable in covering volunteer firemen, 
employed convicts, and National Guardsmen. 

Interesting changes were made showing a tendency to cut down 
benefits payable to alien nonresident dependents, remarried widows, 
and children who marry or reach a certain age. Several important 
words and phrases have been redefined, particularly ‘“‘hernia.”’ 
Idaho created a second-injury indemnity fund. The waiting period 
was dealt with in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Connecticut and 
Massachusetts gave attention to the waiving of rights under the act. 
The Alaska lien section and the transfer of administration from the 
courts in Kansas should receive special notice. 

The following analysis does not include legislation increasing 
salaries and gives less attention to procedure than to other changes. 


Alaska 


HE entire workmen’s compensation act of Alaska was reenacted, 
with several changes, by chapter 77. Compensation benefits 
were increased approximately 15 per cent over those provided in 
chapter 98 of the Laws of 1913. In death cases where the bene- 
ficiaries are not residents or citizens of the United States the 75 per 
cent allowed beneficiaries was reduced to 60 per cent as to a wife or 
minor children and 50 per cent as to all others. Section 3 of the act 
allows interest to run at 8 per cent during a period running from 
six months after the injury until claim is paid. Section 5 gives an 
employee or beneficiary a lien for compensation upon the employer’s 


° THE 43 States and 3 Territories having workmen’s compensation 





1 Kentucky and Louisiana. 
Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Porto. Rico, 
Utah, and West Virginia. This does not include special or extra sessions, if any, except Virginia. 
* Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, North Carolina, snd South Carolina. 
‘44 U, 8. Stat. at Large, p. 1424. 
’ Alaska and Kansas, 
* Including the United States. 
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property on which he was working when injured, and provides that 
such lien shall have priority over other liens except liens for waves 
and materials and as to such it shall be equal in rank. Section 9 
defines the contractors excluded from the benefits of the act and allows 
certain workmen associated under a partnership agreement the 
benefits of the act. 

The initiative in obtaining statements concerning who are bene- 
ficiaries is shifted from the employee to the employer by section 12 (a) 
of the new act. The old law provided that the employee shall furnish 
the statement whereas now the employer shall require the statement. 
This statement, formerly offered in evidence by the employer to 
establish the facts shown in it, now establishes “conclusively”’ the 
facts therein set forth and is prima facie evidence that there are no 
other beneficiaries (sec. 12 (g)). 

If an employer elects not to come under the act, section 33 requires 
him to post notice of this fact on the premises in addition to the old 
requirement of recording notice with the United States commissioner. 
An employee need not now record notice of his election not to be 
bound by the act but need only serve notice on his employer and 
obtain a receipt therefor. 

The old provision that the costs “may” be assessed upon the 
party prosecuting or defending the suit without reasonable grounds 
is changed by section 44 and now the prevailing party ‘‘shall’’ be 
entitled to costs and a reasonable attorney’s fee. Other changes are 
incidental to the above or less important. 


California 


SEVERAL changes have been made in the California law. By 

chapter 834, employers and employees engaged in farm work 
are conclusively presumed to have accepted the act unless either of 
them rejects the act prior to an injury. Convicts working on the 
State roads are expressly excluded from the compensation act (ch. 
653). The provision of the compensation act fixing the liability of 
principal employers and contracting employers (sec. 25) has been 
repealed (ch. 760). 

California acted promptly in enacting provisions to cooperate in 
the administration of the Federal longshoremen’s act by authorizing 
the State fund to insure employers under the act and allowing the 
industrial accident commission to accept Federal appointments as 
deputy commissioners (ch, 589). 

he division of workmen’s compensation insurance and safety of 
the department of industrial relations has been superseded by the 
division of industrial accidents and safety of the department of 
industrial relations (ch. 440). The industrial accident fund has been 
abolished and certain fees and payments paid into that fund shal! 
now be paid into the general fund (ch. 761, 762). All parties to an 
action for third-party liability must have notice and an opportunity 
to be heard before a court consents to settlements (ch. 702). 


Colorado 


HREE amending acts were passed. Coverage, which apparently 
formerly included all firemen, now includes only those regular! y 
employed (ch. 197). The withdrawal of certain employers who had 
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> lected to be bound by the act may now be made within less time 
§ than formerly (ch. 198). Provisions relating to the State fund were 
| amended making the fund provide the salaries of its employees, 
enlarging the list of legal Investments for the fund, and making 
‘hanges In procedure (ch. 199). 


Connecticut , 


7 FOUR acts were passed on the subject of workmen’s compensation. 
: Injury is now defined and includes only accidental injuries which 
may be definitely located as to time when and place where the accident 
occurred, and occupational diseases. An occupational disease is 
' defined as a disease peculiar to the occupation in which the employee 
/ was engaged and due to causes in excess of the ordinary hazards ca 
employment as such. Arising “out of and in the course of” 1 
defined. Incase of an aecidental injury if disability or death was A 
to acceleration or the aggravation of a venereal disease or to habitual 
use of aleohel or narcotic drugs, it shall not be a compensable injury. 
In case of aggravation of a preexisting disease, compensation shall 
be allowed only for such proportion as may be reasonably attributed 
to the injury upon which the claim is based. To be entitled to com- 
pensation for hernia the employee must now prove that it resulted 
from an accidental injury, that immediately following such accident 
the employee was unable to work, that. there was not a preexisting 
hernia, and that within two weeks after the accident the employer 
was notified. 

The maximum weekly payment im fatal cases has been increased 
from $18 to $21. The funeral allowance has been doubled to $2090. 
Ti he periods for certain specific permanent partial disability cases have 
been extended. In second-injury cases compensation for the second 
injury shall be hmited to the later injury considered by itself. Waiver 
of nght to compensation by persons having physical defects is now ” 
allowed for any injury ‘attributable in a material degree”’ instead of 
injury ‘directly due” to such condition., If the waiver is signed by a 
minor the parent or guardian must now approve it. The rghts and | 
liabilities of the parties in cases of waiver are now the same as those 
where less than five employees are employed and the act has been 
rejected. The waiver is extended to include death (ch. 307). 

A minimum attorney fee of $25 is fixed in certain cases (ch, 304). 
Notice to the employer in cases of occupational disease is provided for,, 
(ch. 307). Compensation commissioners, after they cease to hold 
office, may do certain things with regard to causes theretofore tried: 
before them. as though they were still commissioners (ch. 138)... 
The travel, clerical, and office expense allowance of commissioners has. 
been made more liberal (ch. 185). 


Delaware 


‘Two amending acts were passed. One extended the coverage to’ 
include employees and certain officials of the State and New 
Castle County (ch. 193). The other provides that if a ny compen- 


sation has been paid under the total disability or partial disability 
provisions and the injury falls within the schedule of Pap 
partial disabilities the total amount paid shall not exceed the total 
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amount allowed under the permanent partial disability schedule. |; 
is further provided that where certain compensation has been paid. 
no statute of limitation shall take effect until two years from the 
making of the last receipted payment (ch. 192). 


Hawaii 


A NEW section was added to the Hawaiian law, providing that in 
cases of permanent partial disability of minors the compen. 
sation shall not in any event be less than $5 a week. (Act No. 207,) 


Idaho 


Y CHAPTER 106 many changes were made in the compensation 
law. An industrial special indemnity fund was created to pro- 
vide for persons who receive a certain type of injury which, because 
of a previously incurred permanent partial disability, puts them in 
the class of permanent total disability cases, and to limit the lability § 
of the employers liable for the second accident to the second perma- 
nent partial disability. Contributions to the fund are to be made by 
the employees benefited by and employers liable for certain pay- 
ments for injuries of a permanent partial nature. The employer’s 
payments to the employee in permanent partial disability cases are 
to be reduced one per cent, but the employer is to pay two per cent 
into the fund. The employee covered by the fund is to be allowed 
compensation by his employer for the permanent partial disability 
and thereafter out of the special fund he is to receive the remainder 
of the compensation that would be due him for permanent total 
disability. 

The coverage was extended to include public officials as well as 
public employees, except judges of election, clerks of election, or 
jurors. The right of election to come under the act in certain employ- 
ments not covered by the act, formerly in the employer and employee, 
now rests with the employer alone, and the provision for the termi- 
nation of the agreement to come under the act has been omitted. 

In the definition of ‘‘dependents,”’ the widow, to come within the 
act, must be living with the deceased “‘at the time of the accident.” 
It is now provided that compensation to or for a child shall cease when 
such child marries. The word “injury” in the act is further defined 
as not being synonymous with ‘‘accident”’ and it is provided that 
the only injury now compensable is one which is the result of an 
accident, Claim for compensation must now be made within a year 
after the ‘‘accident”’ instead of a year after the “injury.” Hernia, 
to be compensable now, must have resulted from injury by “accident,” 
and have been reported to the employer within 30 days of the acci- 
dent. In total disability cases a divorced employee who contrib- 
utes to the support of his minor child is to receive compensation 
the same as if he were a widower. 

Additional compensation for married employees in cases of total 
disability to follow that for the first 400. weeks is allowed at the rate 
of $6 per week. If the totally disabled person has certain dependents, 
he is allowed a minimum compensation of $8 a week for a period not 
exceeding 400 weeks and thereafter at the rate of $6 a week, but 10 
no case shall compensation exceed the full amount of his average 
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weekly wages. The industrial accident board was probably given 
more discretion in the commutation of payments. In fixing rates of 
premiums the State insurance fund shall not consider any wage in 
oxcess of $2,400 a year. Compensation appeals to the court are now 

Iciven priority over civil cases. 
'” With reference to security for the payment of compensation, the 
Stype and amount were made more definite, failure to post notices is 
‘penalized, and certain old enforcement provisions repealed; place of 
deposit and of filing of notice and method of cancellation of policy of 
insurance or security bond have been changed, and the enforcement 
of the article for securing the payment of compensation has been 
made more drastic by a penalty of $1 per day for each employee 
while such failure to secure payment continues and after default for 
| a period of 30 days the employer may be enjoined from doing business. 
" Chapter 181 reduced the cost of carbon copies of the evidence taken 
) at any hearing from 20 cents to 5 cents. 


Illinois 


EVERAL important changes have been made in the compensa- 
| tion law (p. 497). The compulsory coverage of the act is 
© extended to include employees engaged in the carriage and distribu- 
‘tion of commodities where the employer employs more than two 
) (formerly three) employees; work in connection with certain real 
» estate developments; and enterprises for the treatment of wood with 
) preservatives (sec. 3). Members of underwriters’ fire patrols are 
excepted from the general definition of employee given in the act. 
» The definition of employee is further changed so that it now includes 
minors illegally employed (sec. 5) and when they are injured a penalty 
» of 50 per cent will be allowed in addition to regular compensation 
© (sec. 7-1, 8-K). 
' The compensation for injury resulting in death where employee left 
| dependent children under 16 years of age was increased. Provision 
» was also made for cutting down or stopping compensation payments 
' in the event of a child reaching the age of 18 or the widow remarrying. 
' If compensation due collateral heirs is less than $450 the employer 
' must pay the difference between amount payable and $450 into the 
special fund for double injury permanent total disability cases. If 
the employee did not leave even dependent collateral heirs the com- 
» pulsory contribution to the special fund is now limited to $300 and 
must be paid within 60 days. If after payment into the special fund 
) it develops that compensation is payable to a dependent under the 
act, provision is now made for refund from the fund. Anyone who 
has become liable for burial expenses may now institute proceedings 
to collect up to $150. (Sec. 7.) 
_ In cases of injury not resulting in death several changes were made 
in the law. Compensation schedule payments for permanent partial 
disabilities were increased with but few exceptions. The employer is 
now required to furnish artificial teeth to replace natural teeth lost 
through injury. In the event of loss by amputation of certain 
members, such loss is now deducted from certain awards for subse- 
quent injuries: (Sec. 8.) Theemployer requesting medical examina-_ 
tion must now pay in advance traveling and other expenses including 
wage loss. The employer’s surgeon is no longer required to deliver 
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report of examination to the empleyee except at latter’s request: } 
so requested, he must do so 5 days before case is set for hearing, and j 
he refuses or willfully fails to furnish a copy he shall not be permitte 
to testify at the hearing next following the examination. (Sec. 19 

The employer is now required to report only injuries arising out of 
and in the course of employment, instead of those arising out of or jy 
the course of employment as heretofore (sec. 30). In case of th, 
claimant’s mental incapacity, limitation of time does not begin to ry 
until a conservator or guardian has been appointed (sec. 24). 

The procedure was amended in several respects. Detailed pro. 
vision is newly made for the enforcement of awards for payment into 
special fund in case of death without dependents (sec. 7-E) and fo 
payments to employees out of the special fund (sec. 8-F). Detailed 
provision is also made for taking depositions of witnesses residing in 
a foreign country (sec. 16). The time of making written demand fo § 
argument has been changed (sec. 19-E). In awards affecting the 
special fund new procedure has been created (sec. 8—F). 

Provisions relating to securing of insurance were amended, defining 
who were to make affidavits as to the financial liability of the em- 
ployer, making the securing of the payment of compensation subject 
to the satisfaction of the industrial commission, providing for review 
by the courts of all orders made by the commission on this subject, 
and increasing penalties providing for the enforcement of these pro- 
visions (sec. 26). Changed or added phraseology in section 5-I, 
and section 19 E, F, are of lesser importance. 


Indiana 


HE maximum basic weekly wage to be considered in computing 
compensation was increased from $24 to $30 and the minimum 
from $10 to $16, but it is provided that in no case shall compensation 


exceed the average weekly wage of the employee at the time of the 
injury (ch. 34). 


Iowa 


"THE only change in the law of Iowa in 1927 was an amendment 

authorizing the industrial commissioner to make an order for 
an equitable apportionment of compensation payments where a & 
deceased employee leaves a surviving spouse and child or children § 
under 16 years of age, or over 16 if incapacitated (ch; 32). 


Kansas 


"THE workmen’s compensation law was reenacted with several 

changes by chapter 232. The most important change has 
been the transfer of the administration of the law from the courts 
- of the State to the public service commission, one member of which 
is designated as commissioner of compensation and is in active charge 
ef the administration of the act. 

The new act is much better than the old law in several respects. 
Insurance or proof of financial ability to secure compensation is now 
res sone Motor transportation has been made a hazardous 
employment and building work is added to the class subject to the 
act without regard to the number of men employed. The provision 
that the employments be conducted for the purpose of business, 
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trade, or gain has been dropped. Injuries sustained outside the 
State im certain cases are now covered. Actual notice of accident 
by employer now makes rendering notice by employee unnecessary. 
Maximum weekly payments have been increased to $18 from $12 
in permanent partial disability cases and from $15 in permanent 
total disability eases. In fatal cases the total maximum was increased 
from $200 to $4,000. Lump-sum payments are now commuted on a 
95 per cent basis instead of 80 percent... Employers must now report 
certain accidents within seven days after knowledge. Many other 
changes have been made, some merely changes in si etienelliat while 
others were more important. Chapter 231 provides that every 
insurance policy under the act shall contain a provision that insol- 
vency of insured shall not relieve the insurance carrier of liability. 


Maine 


WO acts were passed amending the law. The intention of the 
legislature in 1925 to increase the maximum payments allowed 
under the schedule for permanent partial disabilities from $16 to $18 
per week was carried out by correcting an error in references to sec- 
tions. In computing the seven-day waiting period the day of the 
accident is now counted. The-employer, who was formerly liable for 
the reasonable expense of “‘last sickness and burial’ in the case of 
death where there are no dependents, is not now liable for the expense 
of the “last sickness’”’ (ch. 252). Compensation and thedlioat and 
hospital bills allowed State employees are to be paid from the appro- 
priation or fund of the department which employed the injured 
person instead of from the contingent fund of the State as heretofore 
(ch. 158). 
Maryland 


HE compensation law of Maryland was amended in several re- 
spects. By chapter 83, officers and enlisted men of the organized 
State militia. are excluded from the act; and by chapter 395 officers 
of the Maryland police force and all guards of pen.l institutions are 
brought under the provisions of the act. Section 35A was added (ch. 
660) extending the act to cover certain State prisoners engaged in any 
extrahazardous employment and providing a special method of com- 
puting wages of prisoners. 

Chapter 536 provides that all compensation and death benefits 
shall be doubled in the case of any minor employed illegally with the 
knowledge of the employer, and the burden of such additional com- 
pensation or death benefit shall be borne by the employer alone and 
no insurance policy shall protect him. By chapter 656 workmen 
under the minimum age prescribed by law and not engaged in extra- 
hazardous employment are apparently classed with other minors 
under the election provisions of the law. The total amount to be 
assessed against insurance carriers for the maintenance of the State 
es accident commission is increased from $80,000 to $100,000 
(ch. 552). 

The law giving certain courts jurisdiction to review the decisions 
of the commission in certain cases was amended to allow transfer 
from such court to another where either of the parties suggest that 
they can not have a fair and impartial trial in that court (ch. 587). 
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The law was further amended by allowing 6 per cent interest to be 
paid on installments of compensation not paid as they matured o, 
would have matured. 

Section 58A was added by chapter 396, giving the superintendent 
of the State accident fund certain power to Cormerermnne any claim 
against any person who is alleged to be legally liable for any accident 
in which compensation is paid by the State accident fund. 


Massachusetts 


CHAPTER 309 makes several changes in the compensation law. 

The coverage of public employees is probably further extended 
by defining “laborers, workmen, and mechanics” so as to include 
foremen, subforemen and inspectors. The act is extended to cover 
injuries arising out of an ordinary risk of the street received while 
actually engaged in the employer’s business and with his authoriza- 
tion. The injuries now covered include those sustained outside the 
State as well as within the State. 

The amounts of payments have been changed in several instances. 
In death cases where the dependents are a widow and more than two 
children, the compensation is increased $2 per week for each such addi- 
tional child, limited only by a total amount of $6,400; and if the widow 
dies the amounts payable had she lived shall continue. In total dis- 
ability cases the maximum weekly payment is increased from $16 to 
$18 aod the minimum from $7 to $9 but equal to the average weekly 
wage ii such is less than $9, and the total is raised from $4,000 to 
$4,500. In partial disability cases the maximum is increased from 
$16 to $18 and the total from $4,000 to $4,500. Liability for medical 
expenses beyond two weeks is extended to cases requiring specialized 
or surgical treatment. It is newly provided that no compensation 
shall be paid except for partial disability for any period for which 
wages were earned. 

An exception is made to the denial of the right of an employee to 
waive his rights to compensation. In cases where employees are 
peculiarly susceptible to injury or peculiarly likely to become per- 
manently or totally incapacitated by an injury the department of 
industrial accidents may now allow the employee to waive his rights. 
Commutations may now be allowed whenever the department of 
industrial accidents deems it best and the parties agree, as the con- 
ditions that the case be an unusual one and that payments have been 
made for six months have been dropped. 

It is newly provided that all medical records and reports of hos- 
pitals, clinics, and physicians shall be open to the inspection of the 
department of industrial accidents so far as they are relevant to any 
matter before it. Certain opinions of the commissioner of insurance 
are now subject to review by the supreme court. 

A tendency toward applying the compensation law to policemen, 


firemen, and members of the N ational Guard was evident in two acts, 
chapters 157 and 291 


Michigan 


EVERAL changes were made in the Michigan law. Reaplayers 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce may now elect to 


become subject. to or withdraw from the provisions of the law as to 
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any distinet department of its intrastate business and not to be sub- 
ot thereto as to any other distinct department (Act 289.). Any 
yinor between 16 and 18 years of age who was illegally employed 
when injured shall receive double compensation (Act 162), but if 
ch minor is engaged in an occupation approved by the department, 
of labor and industry he shall be considered to be legally employed 
© (Act 19) and subject to the act if the employer has filed the required 
permit and certificate. 

» In total disability and fatal cases the compensation has been in- 
creased from 60 to 6624 per cent. of average weekly wages and in 
partial disability cases from 60 to 6624 per cent of wage loss; in all 
© three cases the maximum weekly payment has been increased from 
© <i4 to $18. In total disability cases the total maximum has been 
> increased from $7,000 to $9,000 (Act 63.) Alien dependents residing 
» outside of the United States and Canada shall be entitled to only 
> 6624 per cent of compensation mm fatal cases. Presumption of de- 
© pendency no longer extends to a husband. Compensation to a widow 
’ upon her remarriage reverts to other dependents. Compensation to 
children ceases at the age of 21. (Act 376.) 

















. Minnesota 


“HREE changes are made in the compensation law. Where services 
for a municipal corporation are performed gratis or without 
fixed compensation, the daily wage, for the purpose of computing 
compensation, shall be taken to be the current wage paid for similar 
services in municipalities where such services are be sr by paid 
employees (ch. 216). Chapter 417 provides a procedure for non- 
residents and foreign corporations who can not be served with notices, 
and chapter 436 provides for the reporting of accidents of employees 
of the State and the payment of awards to them. 
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Nebraska 


Two amendatory acts were passed. Chapter 39 repeals certain 

special acts for the relief of volunteer firemen and broadens the 
coverage of the workmen’s compensation act to include them under 
certain conditions. For the purposes of the act the fireman’s wages 
shall be taken to be those received by him from his regular employer, 
and if not regularly employed it shall be assumed that he receives 
$35 per week. Chapter 134 allows employers of farm laborers and 
household domestic servants to elect to come under the act by insur- 
ing his employees, and the existence of such a policy in effect at the ay 
time of an accident shall be conclusive proof of such election unless # i. 
the employee prior to the accident properly elects not to be bound. (2 


Nevada 


5 MALE persons drafted to fight fires shall for the purpose of ening 
the benefits of the workmen’s compensation act. be consider 
employees of the county demanding their services (ch. 45). 
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New Jersey 


HE esverage of the act was extended to include active volunteer 
firemen (ch. 127). The provision authorizing an official con- 
ducting a hearing to allow costs was amended by placing a limit 
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on the attorney fees allowed of 20 per cent of the judgment or award. 
but if compensation was offered or paid prior to hearing 20 per cen; 
of the judgment or award in excess of such amount offered or paid. 


and limiting witness fees to $50 for any one witness and $150 fo, 
medical witnesses (ch. 324). 


New Mexico 


HE only legislation was a provision authorizing the State highway 
commission to take out compensation insurance covering its em- 
ployees engaged in extrahazardous occupations (ch. 100). 


New York 


SEV ERAL laws were passed by the New York Legislature changing 
the compensation act in many respects. The maximum weekly 
compensation for permanent or temporary total disability was 
increased from $20 to $25 (ch. 558) and the maximum amount 
payable for temporary total disability was increased from $3,500 to 
$5,000 (ch. 555). The maximum amount payable for temporary 
partial disability was increased from $3,500 to $4,000 (ch. 555). 
Compensation for the complete loss of hearing*of one ear, not spe- 
cifically heretofore provided for, is now allowed to the extent of 60 
weeks (ch. 554). In the case of an award for permanent partial 
disability followed by death of claimant from causes other than the 
injury, where there is no surviving spouse or child, payments shall FF 
be made to certain dependents as directed by the board (ch. 556). § 
The commissioner of taxation and finance replaces the Siate 
treasurer as custodian of the special fund for certain second-injury 
permanent total disability cases, and the uninsured employer was 
also made liable for the payments to the fund heretofore limited to 
insurance carriers (ch. 493). Where a city or village, participating in 
a special mutual-insurance plan, is situated in two counties, instead 
of apportioning the liability between the counties, the city or village 
may now élect with which county it will carry all its insurance (ch. 
494). It is made a misdemeanor for certain medical examiners 
employed by the department of labor to accept or participate in 
any fee from compensation-insurance companies or any self-insurers, 
whether or not the fee relates to a compensation claim (ch. 46). 
Penalizing for the failure to notify the commissioner of cessation of 
payments of compensation is now in the discretion of the commissioner, 
and the maximum ea enalty of $100 is reduced to $25 (ch. 497). 
The power to regulate medical fees was transferred from the com- 
missioner to the industrial accident board and was extended to fees 
“whether furnished by the employer or otherwise.”’ Upon unani- 
mous vote of the board a physician’s failure to furnish a report 
within 20 days may now be excused and an award for medical treat- 
ment allowed. It is newly provided that an employer’s liability for 
medical treatment shall not be affected where the injury was caused 
by a third party, but the employer shall have a cause of action 
against such third party to recover the amount paid by him for 
medical treatment (ch. 553). 
The industrial accident board is now authorized within one year 
of the date of accident, upon its own motion .or that of a party in 
interest, to reclassify a disabilty upon proof of change in condition 
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© or previous error (ch. 557). Mutual casualty-insurance corporations 
organized under the insurance laws of the State apparently can not 
' over employer’s liability or workmen’s compensation risks, accord- 
Sing to chapter 471. The labor law of the State was amended by 
» chapter 166 changing the term of office of the industrial commissioner 
" from four years to the end of the appointing governor’s term and 
’ until his suecessor has qualified. Chapter 578 provided that persons 
' entitled to a pension or death benefit under the public employees’ 
> retirement system are not entitled to benefits under the workmen’s 
» compensation act. 
: North Dakota 














’ THREE amendments were passed. In cases of permanent total 
a disability the maximum amount payable is now fixed at $15,000. 
© In fatal cases also the maximum has been fixed at $15,000 but this 

amount is in addition to amounts paid and medical expenses. This 

last limitation does not apply where, in addition to a widow, widower, 
‘or child, there are certain other dependents. The law now has a 
' schedule for specific permanent partial disability cases, allowing 
‘ympensation from a minimum of $27 to a maximum of $4,680, and 
periods of compensation for other permanent partial disability cases 
have been reduced two-tenths of a week for each 1 per cent of disa- 
bility (ch. 286). The investment of funds is provided for (ch. 284) 
> and provision made to enforce safety regulations (ch. 285). 














Oregon 


T! iE act now apparently covers minors illegally employed. Salaried 

firemen and public employees engaged in the operation of 
bridges now come within the list of hazardous occupations (ch. 326). 
Employers and employees about to engage in hazardous occupations 
must now elect not to come under the act prior to engaging therein 
instead of within three days as heretofore (ch. 312). The act is made 
compulsory as to the State and certain of its political subdivision as 
‘applied to any hazardous occupations (ch. 326). The widow and 
: ae a common-lew marriage are given the benefits of the act 
» (ch. 414). 

The right of the employer to deduct a portion of the employee’s 
wages for medical expenses is further restricted, and in the event of the 
employer’s insolvency such amounts withheld shall have preference 
as Claims (ch. 208). The governor is now required to make an audit 
of the funds of the industrial accident commission and report results 
io the legislature(ch. 413). The appropriation of one-half the admini- 
strative expenses of the industrial accident commission has been 
discontinued by: chapter 188. Insurance provisions as to rating, dis- 
tribution of surplus, and the catastrophe fund have been changed by 
chapter 312. The temporary increase of 30 per cent in compensation 
by the Laws of 1920, chapter 5, has been repealed (ch. 227). Chapter 
216 provides that every insurance policy under the act shall contain 
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™ a provision that insolvency of the insured shall not relieve the 
insurance carrier of liability. 
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Pennsylvania 


CT No. 156 made several important changes in the act. 1), 
waiting period was reduced from 10 to 7 days. In cases 

total and partial disability and in permanent injury cases, where thy 
person formerly was allowed 60 per cent he is now allowed 65 per cent, 
with the maximum increased from $12 to $15 and the mininuy 
(except in partial disability cases where there is none) increased froy, 
$6 to $7 per week. In total disability cases the total maximum was 
increased from $5,000 to $6,500. The period allowed for the loss of 
the first phalange of the thumb or any finger shall be one-half the 
period allowed for the loss of a thumb or finger. In fatal case 
there has been a general increase in rates allowed dependents, by 
maximum weekly payments have been created. The basis for the 
computation of death compensation has been increased, the maximum 
from $20 to $24, the minimum from $10 to $12 a week. Maximum 
burial expenses are increased from $100 to $150. New provision; 
allow interest at 6 per cent to run in certain cases and provide for 
payments to be made to dependents or to the estate when a claimani 
dies before the final adjudication of his claim. Compensation for 
hernia was made more difficult to obtain by requiring conclusive proof 
of strain, immediate descent of the hernia, pain, and notification of 
employer within 48 hours. 

Unless knowledge be obtained or notice given to the employer 
within 90 days after the occurrence of the injury no compensation 
shall now be allowed. Provisions relating to procedure were mace 
more definite, the period within which an agreement or award could 
be reinstated or reviewed ia certain cases and within which a reheariig 
could be granted was limited. 

Act No. 271 amended the provisions relating to the State fund by 
directing the State treasurer to make payments from the State fund 
upon requisition of the secretary of labor and industry, instead of 
upon vouchers of the board as heretofore, and the State treasurer is 
relieved of the responsibility of auditing the accounts he is called 
upon to pay. Probably the burden on the fund is increased by 
the new provision as to payments of salaries and fees out of the 
fund. Act No. 164 adds minor duties to those of the department 
of labor and industry and also authorizes it to divide the State into 
administrative districts 

Rhode Island 


RY CHAPTER 1058 the schedule of permanent partial injuries 

has been further subdivided, probably resulting in an increase in 
compensation in most cases. In fatal cases if dependents are two or 
more orphans the maximum compensation allowed has been increased. 
By an amendment to the rehabilitation laws, chapter 1039 newly 
provides for the maintenance of certain injured employees eligible 
for rehabilitation and instruction in addition to compensation to 


which the employee is entitled under the workmen’s compensation 
act. 


South Dakota 


WO amendments were made to the compensation law of South 
Dakota in 1927. The first act (ch. 222) broke up the maximum 
amount of $150 allowed for medical attention into separate items, 
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one & maximum of $100 for hospital services “‘or other suitable or 
proper care,” and one an amount not to exceed $100 for medical and 
surgical services. ‘The second act (ch. 223) provides for the payment 
> »f claims of injured employees of the State out of funds of the indus- 
© :rial commissioner appropriated for that purpose, but certain boards 
* may either pay claims out of funds available for maintenance or 
) procure workmen’s compensation insurance. 


Tennessee 


. NV AXIMUM weekly compensation payments, formerly ranging from 
i $12 to $15 according to the number of dependents, has been 
> raised to a maximum of $16 without regard to the number of depend- 
ents in permanent total disability and fatal cases. The maximum 
» has also been raised to $16 in temporary total disability cases. It is 
> newly provided that upon remarriage of the widow, compensation 
payable to her shall be vested in the children, if any, under 18 years 
> of age (ch. 40). The division of workmen’s compensation is substi- 
’ tuted for the bureau of workshop and factory inspection in receiving 
reports of accidents (ch. 24), notice of willingness to pay compensation 
) settlements and releases, and trustee’s receipts for lump-sum pay- 
7) ments (ch. 40). Employees of the department of highways and 
public works were almost brought under the act by chapter 62. 


Texas 


y SEVERAL changes were made in the compensation law of Texas. 
2s 


: Chapter 60 newly provides that if incapacity continues for four 
» weeks or longer compensation shall be computed from the inception 
» date of such incapacity. Chapter 223 dropped the requirement of 
» notice to adverse party when that party was not willing to abide by 
> the final ruling and decision of the industrial accident board. The 
) State Insurance Commission is abolished by chapter 224 and a board 
of insurance commissioners is created, made up of three commissioners 
of life, fire, and casualty insurance. The latter shall have general 
» supervision of matters relating to casualty, workmen’s compen- 
» sation, fidelity, guaranty, and miscellaneous insurance. Nothing in 
the chapter is to affect the duties now imposed bylaw on the industrial 
accident board, however. Chapter 241 extends the act relative to 
the liability of the Employers’ Insurance Association by including 
“judgments of a court of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” 

The compensation act covers employees hired in Texas and injured 
outside the State, but because of doubt about the power of parties 
to go into courts when dissatisfied with the decision of the indus- 
trial accident board, chapter 259 gave such employees the same 
rights and remedies as if injured in the State, effective as of March 
28, 1917, the effective date of the act of 1917. The chapter added 
that the injury must occur within one year from the date of leaving 
the State and further that no recovery will be allowed if the employee 
recovered in the State where the injury occurred. The law regulating 
motor bus transportation (ch. 270) makes the taking out of a work- 
men’s compensation insurance policy a condition precedent to oper- 
ation. Installments paid under the workmen’s compensation act 
apparently fall within the exemption of periodic benefits from legal 
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arnishment and execution as provided by a general act, chapter 234. 

he provision creating a conclusive presumption of total and perma. 
nent disability in certain cases inadvertently omitted in the 1925 
Revised Civil Statutes of Texas was added by chapter 28. 


Vermont 


‘THE Legislature of Vermont passed three amendatory acts. Act 
No. 98 extends the coverage of the act to include employees in 
the State department of highways other than office employees. The 
State and municipalities may insure with an authorized insurance 
carrier. Act No. 99 changes the liability of employers for surgical, 
medical, and hospital services and supplies from an amount not 
exceeding $100 during the first 14 days to a liability not exceeding $5) 
for medical services and supplies over a 14-day period and a liability 
not exceeding $150 over a 30-day period for hospital services. Act 
No. 100 changes the place at which hearings shall be held from the 
town to the county seat, gives the commissioner greater powers in 
fixing the place at other than the county seat, allows the parties to 
agree on a place, and provides for accommodations at such place. 


Virginia 


A REORGANIZATION of the administration of the State govern- 

ment (ch. 33) the industrial commission was placed within the 
department of workmen’s compensation. Several other changes of 
an administrative nature were also made. 


Washington 


UMEROUS changes were made in the law by chapter 310. 
Certain employments apparently formerly within the definition 
of extrahazardous, as “og sulci machine operators, are now specifi- 


cally excluded. Injuries formerly compensable if occurring on the 
premises must now also be sustained if in the course of employment. 
The injuries covered are sharply cut down by the change of definition 
of “injury” from some “fortuitous event” to ‘‘a sudden and tangible 
happening, of a traumatic nature, producing an immediate or prompt 
result, and occurring from without.” Hernia now means “a real 
traumatic hernia resulting from the application of force which either 
punctures or tears the abdominal wall.” Injury while engaged in 
commission of crime is specifically excluded from injuries covered. 
Dependents must now be “actually and necessarily” dependent. 
Payment of compensation for the benefit of a minor child shall now 
be made to the person having the lawful custody of such child. No 
compensation shall be paid while an employee continues to receive 
full wages during temporary total disability. 

Compensation for amputation of a leg so close that an artificial 
limb can not be worn is increased from $2,400 to $3,000 and provision 
is made for the payment of $3,000 for the loss of an arm so near the 
shoulder that an artificial arm can not be worn. Reports and pay- 
ments are put on a monthly basis instead of 4-month periods. 
Where an employer defaults in payment of premiums or fails to 
produce certain reports, he is now subject to suit by employee or 
the State and the employer is deprived of the common-law defenses 
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in such suit. No payments shall be made to beneficiaries or depend- 
ents residing in any country with which the United States does not 
maintain diplomatic relations. The prohibition against the right of 
assignment of ae is made stronger. A surplus fund to 
be used for medical aid to workmen in certain cases is created. In 
case of injury to a part of the body already permanently partially 
disabled, resulting in the amputation thereof, or the aggravation of 
the injury, compensation shall now be adjudged with regard to the 
previous disability. Authority is now given to settle compensation 
due an alien residing in a foreign country by a lump-sum settlement, 
not to exceed 50 per cent of the value of the annuity remaining. 
The schedule of assessment rates has been revised and a few new 
classifications added. Several other’ changes have been made, 
particularly with regard to procedure. 


Wisconsin 


SEVERAL changes were made by Wisconsin. The maximum annual 

wage for the purpose of computing compensation benefits was 
increased from $1,400 to $1,500 by chapter 42. The legislature fur- 
ther defined “‘ growing out of and incidental to” as including firemen 
responding to a call outside the city limits (ch. 482). Chapter 45 
amended the provision with reference to representation of companies 
on the rating bureau, and provided that two or more insurance 
companies may form a corporation for the purpose of carrying special 
risks (ch. 125). The provisions relating to reports by employers 
and insurance carriers were amended, probably making the work of 
the industrial commission lighter (ch. 310). 

Chapter 517 made several changes in the law. The maximum 
amount payable into the State treasury in the absence of dependents 
where an injury results in death has been increased from $1,000 to 
$1,600. Compensation for loss or impairment of one eye was 
increased 5 percent. In the event an accident causes more than one 
scheduled permanent injury it is now provided that compensation 
for the lesser injury shall be increased 20 per cent, except in injuries 
to both eyes where compensation shall be trebled. Injury to the 
second ear is now treated like other special second-injury cases, and 
the amount payable in certain cases to the State treasurer to provide 
for second injuries is now $75 instead of $150. The attorney general 
now represents the State in payments into and out of the State 
treasury in second-injury fund cases. Where death occurs to per- 
manently partially disabled employees from other reasons than as a 
proximate result of the accident, the unaccrued compensation shall 
be applied toward funeral expenses up to $200, and the balance to 
the dependents. The compensation trebled in the case of certain 
minors working without permits or at prohibited employment shall 
not now be less than the actual loss of wage. The industrial commis- 
sion May now set aside its own awards. Payments to the State 
treasurer in second-injury cases, certain compensation in the nature 
of a penalty, and indexnity under the rehabilitation law are not 
now payable unless specifically mentioned in compensation award. 

_ Chapter 241 provides that certain inmates of State institutions if 
injured “‘may” be allowed such compensation by the industrial 
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commission as they shall be “entitled to,’’ computed on the same 
basis as rly such injury had been covered by the workmen’s 
compensation law, not to exceed $1,000. 


Wyoming 


EVERAL changes in the law were made by chapter 111. Certain 
compensation formerly paid in a lump sum is now to be paid in 
monthly installments. Certain additional allowances in case of 4 
daughter under 16 years of age are now allowed in the case of , 
daughter under 18 years, and if children are nonresident aliens only 
one-third additional compensation is allowed. In the event of the 
death of a permanent total disability claimant any unpaid balance 
of an award is to be returned to the accident fund. In fatal cases 
where the surviving spouse remarries or dies the unpaid balance of 
the award (except $270 in case of remarriage) shall be returned to the 
accident fund. Where the employee’s report of the accident was 
not filed within the statutory time the period within which a claim 
must be made is reduced from six to three months. Employers 
engaged in extrahazardous occupations are now required to pay 
into the industrial fund, in addition to the monthly premium a 
“service and policing charge.’”’ Many other minor changes were 
made in the substantive law and several changes were made in matters 
of procedure such as paying costs and modifying awards. 


United States 


HE Federal longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act was passed and the Federal employees’ compensation act 
was amended in 1927. The first act fills a gap in compensation 
legislation by protecting workers within a State who by the nature 
of their employment are subject to Federal instead of State regula- 
tion. The act covers harbor employees injured upon the navigable 
waters of the United States and Territories and not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the State, except a master or member of a crew or any 
public employee or where the vessel is under 18 tons net. Injuries 
covered are accidental injuries or death arising out of and in the course 
of employment, and such occupational disease or infection as arises 
naturally out of such employment or as naturally or unavoidably 
results from such accidental injury, unless due solely to intoxication 
or the willful intention of the employee to injure or kill himself or 
another, Coverage is compulsory and so is securing, by insurance or 
otherwise, the payment of compensation. The actis administered by 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 

The waiting period, except for medical services and supplies, is 
seven days unless disability lasts more than 49 days, in which case 
there is no waiting period. The employer shall furnish such medical 
services and supplies for such a period as the nature of the injury or 
the process of recovery requires, 

In the case of permanent total or permanent partial disability, 
compensation shall be two-thirds of the average weekly wages during 
the continuance thereof. In cases of permanent partial disability 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage shall be paid according to a 
schedule of injuries, but if not specifically listed, then two-thirds of 
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the difference between average weekly wages and wage-earning 
capacity thereafter. In cases of temporary partial disability, com- 
pensation shall be two-thirds of the difference between average weekly 
wages before injury and wage-earning capacity after injury, during 
disability up to five years. Weekly maximum compensation for 
disability is $25, minimum is $8 or full wages, and the total maximum 
$7,500. 

In fatal cases funeral expenses not exceeding $200 are allowed 
and the widow or dependent husband is allowed 35 per cent of 
average wage with 10 per cent additional for each child under 18 
years, but if there is no widow or dependent husband, 15 per cent to 
each such child—in no case, however, to exceed 6624 per cent of the 
average wage or & maximum of $7,500. In computing death benefits 
the average weekly maximum wage is $37.50 and the minimum $12, 
but the total weekly compensation shall not exceed weekly wages 
of deceased. If there are no dependents $500 is to be paid into a 
special previous-injury fund and $500 into a vocational rehabilitation 
fund. 

Compensation can not be assigned, has preference as a lien against 
certain assets, must be paid periodically, promptly, and directly to 
the person entitled thereto without an award unless there is a con- 
troversy, and in certain cases may be commuted. The act itself 
should be examined for provisions relating to medical aid, minors, 
aliens, dependents, notice, filing claims, procedure, insurance, 
penalties, liability of third persons and administration. (44 U. 5S. 
Stat. at Large, p. 1424.) 

Two amendments were made to the Federal employees’ compen- 
sation act. Medical benefits were made more liberal (44 U.S. Stat. 
at Large, p. 772) and certain compensation standards were increased 
75 per cent, the maximum and minimum monthly compensation in 
total disability cases to $116.66 and $58.33, respectively, the maximum 
for partial disability to $116.66 and the maximum and the minimum 
basis for computing compensation to $175 and $87.50, respectively. 
The term “‘widow”’ 1s newly defined to include decedent’s wife living 
apart for reasonable cause or by reason of his desertion. (44 U.S. 
Stat. at Large, p. 1086.) 


—_— 


Public Service Retirement Systems in Great Britain and France 


HE following account of the retirement systems for public em- 
ployees in Great Britain and France constitutes part of the 
study now being made by the United States Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the various retirement systems for public employees in 
effect in the United States and foreign countries. Similar articles 
covering other foreign countries will appear in later issues of the 
Labor Review. A study of the systems in effect for public employees 
generally in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania appeared in the Labor Review for August, 
September, and December, 1927. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HE present retirement system of Great Britain is a development 
of over a century’s growth, the first general superannuation act 
having been passed in 1810. This established a noncontributory 
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system, which continued in force for 12 years, until in 1822 an act 
was passed providing for deductions to be made for pension purposes 
from the salaries of those receiving more than £100 a year. This 
provision was repealed and reestablished, but was not definitely ac. 
cepted until 1834, when the first of the acts now effective was passed, 
under which contributions were enforced against all who entered the 
civil service after August 4, 1829. In 1859 another act repealed most 
of the act of 1834, and established a system of uniform noncontrib- 
utory pensions for all persons employed in the permanent civil 
service of the State. Numerous changes in detail have been made 
since then, but the system is still noncontributory. 

At present the civil service retirement plan is operated under a 
series of acts grouped together under the general title: ‘‘Superannu- 
ation Acts, 1834 to 1919,” of which eight are treated as a single act 
for purposes of construction, while four are aot so considered. In 
addition to these there are two other acts in force, the pensions 
(increase) acts of 1920 and 1924, providing for larger pension pay- 
ments. 


Digest of the Laws at Present Effective 


General Provisions 


“THE act of 1834 contained a proviso, continued in force to the 

present time, that ‘‘nothing in this act contained shall extend 
or be construed to extend to give any person an absolute right to 
compensation for past services, or to any superannuation or retiring 
allowance under this act.’ 

Pensions are to be paid without any abatement or deduction ‘in 
respect of any taxes or duties whatever at present existing, except 
the tax upon property or income.” 

The persons eligible for superannuation allowances are those who 
hold office direct from the Crown, or who have entered the civil 
service with a certificate from the civil service commissioners. This 
certificate will not be granted unless physical fitness has been proved. 
Various exceptions to these general rules are made. Thus provision 
is made for cases in which through inadvertence a certificate has 
not been secured, for cases in which employees are transferred, with- 
out certificate, to the civil service as s@éme new service function is 
taken over, and for similar situations which may arise from time 
to time. 


Conditions for Retirement 


Ordinarily, pensions are granted only to those who have reached 
the age of 60, except in cases which are practically disability retire- 
ment, although not known by that name. Certain prison officers, 
however, may retire on pension at 55, even though they are not 
disabled. There is no age at which retirement is compulsory. A 
minimum of 10 years’ service is required. 

Retirement under age 60 is permitted upon a medical certificate 
that the employee concerned is unable from infirmities of body or 
mind to discharge the duties of his position, and that the incapacity 
is likely to be permanent. 

In addition to the age and service requirements the retirant must 
produce a certificate, signed by the head officer of his department, or 
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by two head officers if there are more than one, stating that he has 
served with diligence and fidelity to the satisfaction of his head 
officer or Officers. Pensions are sometimes granted to those not 
having such certificate but not freely. 


Desde stacy h aioe, Me. 


MAB A ge 


In every case in which any superannuation allowance is granted after the 
refusal of such certificate, the minute granting it shall state such refusal, and the 
grounds on which the allowance is granted. 


Amount and Kind of Retirement Allowances 





The retirement allowance differs as between men and women. In 
general, Men receive upon retirement a pension, plus a lump-sum 
payment. The pension is calculated by multiplying one-eightieth 
> of the final salary and emoluments by the number of years served; if 
’ however, the retirant has served more than 40 years, the extra years 
' are disregarded and the pension is fixed at one-half the final salary 
and emoluments. The “final salary”’ is the average amount of 
salary for the last three years of service. The lump sum is equal to 
one-thirtieth of the final salary and emoluments for each completed 
year of service, or to one and a half times the salary and emoluments, 
whichever is the smaller. For women the annual pension is one- 
sixtieth of the final salary and emoluments, multiplied by the years 
of service, and there is no lump sum payment. 

The pension for an employee retired on the ground of ill health 
before reaching the age of 60 is calculated in the same way as if he 
had retired at or after 60. No pension is allowed, however, unless he 
has served at least 10 years, but an employee who has not completed 
the 10 years before being obliged to retire may be given a gratuity 
amounting to one month’s pay for each completed year of service, 
' plus, in the case of a male employee with not less than two years’ 
' service, a lump sum of one-thirtieth of his emoluments for each com- 
pleted year of service. Special provision is made for those who lose 
their positions through reorganizations of the service. 

A person who retires because his or her office is abolished may be granted 
» compensation not exceeding the pension (plus, in the case of men, the lump-sum 
» payment) he or she would have received if the retirement had been for ill health; 
and similar provision is made for the case of a civil servant who is removed from 
his office for inefficiency. 

Accidental injury allowances and gratuities—-When a _ person 
employed in the civil service is injured in the discharge of his duty, 
through no fault of his own, if the injury is directly attributable to 
the nature of his duty, provision is made for his care. 

: The Treasury may grant to him, or, if he dies from the injury, to his widow, his 
mother, if wholly dependent on him at the time of his death, and to his children, 


or to any of them, such gratuity or annual allowance as the Treasury may consider 
reasonable. * * * 

Provided, that a gratuity under this section shall not exceed one year’s salary of 
the person injured, and an allowance under this section shall not, together with 
any superannuation allowance, to which he is otherwise entitled, exceed the 
salary of the person injured, or £300 a year, whichever is less. 
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Retirement Gratuities 
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The above provisions as to qualifications, allowances and the like 
relate to what is known as the established service, which, broadly 
speaking, includes the administrative, clerical, and manipulative 
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classes of the civil service, the industrial classes not being covered. 
though a certain number of established posts are reserved for them 
The provision for the industrial classes in general, however, is limited 
to gratuities, the position being thus summarized by an official in the 
service: 

An unestablished employee who retires or is removed from his or her employ. 
ment receives a gratuity of £1 or one week’s pay, whichever is the greater, for 
each completed year of service, provided that (a) the employment was a whole- 
time one, and (b) the service was not less than 7 years in the case of abolition of 
the employment or 15 years in the case of retirement for ill health. 

If an unestablished employee who has served for 15 years or more in whole-time 
employment dies while in employment a gratuity may be granted to his depend- 


ents equal to £1 or one week’s pay, whichever is the greater, for each completed 
year of service. 


Marriage gratuities.—A variation of the retirement gratuity is the 
marriage gratuity, given to women in cases in which their resigna- 
tion upon marriage is required by the regulations of their department. 
Persons thus retired, if they have served for at least six years, receive 
a gratuity calculated on the basis of one month’s pay for each com- 
pleted year of service, the maximum amount being 12 months’ pay. 


Expenditures for the Retirement Service 


The following figures, taken from the civil estimates for the year 
ending March 31, 1928, show the amount appropriated for retirement 
purposes in 1926, and the estimated amount for 1927: 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION AND ALLIED ALLOW. 
ANCES AND GRATUITIES, 1926 AND 1927 








1926 


—_—— 





Gross estimate for allowances, etc., under sundry superannuation acts 
Gross amounts included in other estimates: 
House of Commons 
Royal commissions, etc 
Diplomatic and consular services... .._.....-..--. 22 eee eee eee 
Royal Irish Constabulary 
Revenue departments: 
©Qustoms and excise 
Inland revenue 
A NF a a TNF Shp Ansaid cl Rl alg Es gia tT Bog 2 LE ee 
Fighting services (civilian staff, only): 


—————— 


£1, 530, 072 


16, 399 
13, 000 


1, 500 
1, 946, 060 
862, 000 
189, 382 

2, 947, 200 
868, 027 
240, 100 
23, 900 
181, 550 


£1, 644, 941 


15, 650 

At, 1,500 
1, 933, 049 
$20, 850 
186, 750 
8, 349, 300 


963, 056 
247, 100 

21, 500 
183, 282 





8, 819, 190 
1, 847, 757 


9, 366, 978 


1, 817, 85 








6, 971, 433 





i een 199 
7, 549, 122 





The total receipts, to be deducted from the gross amount appro- 





priated, are in the main sums recoverable from the Governments 
of the Irish Free State and of Northern Ireland for pension expendi- 
tures on their behalf. For 1927 the amount recoverable from the 
Irish Free State was £1,447 492 and from Northern Ireland, £364,948. 
Various small receipts in behalf of the army, navy, and air forces, etc., 
amounted to £5,416, making a total of £1,817,856, and leaving th« 
net expenditure of the British Government for retirement purposes | 
£7,549,122. This does not include pensions for the combatant 
forces, only their civilian staff being covered by these figures. 
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The first item in the above table, ‘‘Gross estimate for allowances, 
etc.,” covers the superannuation allowances and gratuities considered 
in the preceding pages. Detailed figures for these are given, as 
ei aii 
{olloWS: 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE FOR SPECIFIED CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION AND 
ALLIED ALLOWANCES AND GRATUITIES, 1926 AND 1927, AND INCREASE OR DE- 


























CREASE 
Increase 
Kind of pension or gratuity 1926 1927 (+) or de- 
crease (—) 

Superannuation allowances... ...........-...-------------------- £1,085,000 | £1, 118, 500 +£33, 500 
Com pensation CT EE mare ope orrin EE coquuree 59, 500 63, 150 +3, 650 
Additional allowances and gratuities to established officers...._- 258, 000 301, 500 4-43, 500 
Compassionate gratuities to unestablished officers. ..........-..- 14, 000 20, 000 +6, 000 
Cee tine donntnc< G-~- -- cemnnpen<ssdepoRegsances 48, 000 Sa 
Colonial governors’ pensions.....-....-.........---------2- 2k 13, 000 13, 500 +-500 
County court judges, etc., supplementary pensions...........- 6, 200 5, 600 —600 
Mercantile marine fund, pensions and allowances ...........-.-- GE Acccennassipaae —331 
British Antaretic expedition 1910-1912 annuities. --...........-.. 741 a See ye 
pL a i RE, NRE ATE LN eR Aes 17, 000 37, 000 +20, 000 
Injary Bremie. Usa Sa a. J hdd... 10, 800 ee 
ee OS tS SSS | eer ae 500 g cmaeatentibaiiattines 
Northern Ireland pensions and gratuities... ............-..-..---} 17, 000 25, 650 +8, 650 
j } — 

ta cai nee, ene emit, mes gatar tats | 4,530,072} 1,644,042 | +114, 869 
Decdteota FI). Sis «2 SS ah. ed 90, 780 85, 800 +4, 980 
at a Ee Eee Bn i ae EE he | 1, 439, 292 | 1, 559, 141 +119, 849 








In this table also most of the amount to be deducted is recoverable 
from the Irish Free State and the Government of Northern Ireland. 
The compensation allowances are those granted to persons who have 


| lost their posts through reorganization of the service or abolition of the 


position. The compassionate gratuities are those given to persons 
who do not come under the terms of the superannuation acts, and the 
injury grants are those made to persons injured in the service— 
accidental disability allowances, as they would probably be termed in 
this country. 

The amount of the allowances, as shown above, is affected to some 
extent by the cost-of-living bonuses, which vary with the rise and 
fall of the index number. The following explanation is given of this 


| factor: 


This bonus, which is given in addition to ordinary remuneration on a pre-war 
basis and which varies from time to time in accordance with the average in- 
creased cost-of-living index figure, ranks as a pensionable emolument but the 
amount of the pension attributable to the bonus Is subject to quarterly revision in 
accordance with the fluctuations in the average cost-of-living index figure. In 
calculating gratuities and lump-sum payments, 75 per cent of the bonus counts as 


salary. 
FRANCE 
Recent Legislation 


RETIREMENT and pensions of civil servants in France are goy- 

erned by the law of April 14, 1924. Provisions of the law were 
amplified by (1) an admunistrative ruling of September 2, 1924, 
(2) a general instruction of the Ministry of Finance of October 12, 


» 1924, and (3) a decree of September 19, 1926, based upon article 30 


of the law of August 3, 1926. The ruling and instruction merely 
interpret certain provisions in detail and contain regulations for the 
execution of the law of April 14, 1924, while article 30 of the law of 
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August 3, 1926, interpreted by the decree, provides for “a suppl. 
mentary and temporary compensation to civil-service employee 
soldiers, agents, and workers of the State’; that is, to all thos 
persons who are retired by the State, and who receive pensions base) 
upon length of service, a supplementary compensation calculated 0 
the basis of a diminishing ratio, from 20 to 5 per cent, of the pension 
as follows: 20 per cent up to 1,000 francs; 15 per cent, from 1,001 t 
3,000 francs; 10 per cent, from 3,001 to 5,000 francs; and 5 per cen; 
from 5,001 to 10,000 franes. 


Previous Legislation 


BEFORE the eighteenth century there were no retirement or pension 
laws. Material assistance was given to aged or disabled public 
employees only by the grace of the monarch and even then in rare 
cases. Assistance to widows and orphans was provided by a regu. 
lation issued in 1788. The only public employees for whom assist- 
ance was given in cases of dire need were those engaged in postal 
service, King’s domain, and revenue collection. 
The first act providing pensions to public employees was issued on 
August 22, 1790. This act, though it legalized the principle of 
civil-service pensions, did not recognize the right of public employees 
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to pension. This right was definitely established by the acts of 


June 9 and November 9, 1853, which also provided assistance to 
widows and children. 

The acts of 1853 were amended and modified a number of times 
under the pressure of constantly changing conditions. But the 
underlying principle—the right of public employees and their widows 
and children to pension—has stood the test up to ourday. The 
decree of December 30, 1913, relates merely to procedure and practice. 


However, the development of the field of civil service, the appear- 4 


ance of new classes of employees, and new hazards in their work made 
it necessary to reform the existing civil service retirement and pension 
system. he World War caused the reform to be postponed until 


August 5, 1919, when a special parliamentary commission was § 


formed for the purpose of making a study of the existing pension 
conditions and of working out recommendations as to the required 
reform. A number of the recommendations of this commission 


were embodied in the temporary acts of March 25, 1920, and July 8, : 


. 1921, and the reports of the commission served as a basis for a new 


retirement and pension bill prepared by the Government, introduced i 


to the parliament, and enacted as a law on April 14, 1924. 


Provisions of the earlier acts relating to retirement and pensions F7 


were in part left in force independently, in part expressly repealed, 


and in part embodied in the new law, which now covers the entire f 


field of civil service retirement and pensions, with the exception o! 
certain earlier enactments left in force. 

No regulative provisions have as yet been issued regarding the 
Ss greets of the retirement funds provided by article 85 of the law 
of April 14, 1924. The operation of the pension fund is postponed 
until January 1, 1928, by the terms of the same article of the law. 
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Digest of the Law in Force 


GENERAL PRO VISIO NS.—The provisions of the law apply to 
civil-service employees on the permanent staff of the State 
administration and of the Government industrial establishments, and 
' to their widows and children. 

' The pensions are calculated on the basis of average salary, wages, 
and various allowances received by an employee during the last 
three years of service. 

The minimum pension for length of service is, as a rule, one-half 
of the average salary. It is increased to three-fourths, but not 
more than 4,000 francs, when the average salary is not above 8,000 
francs per annum. The minimum is increased over and above the 
required length of service to one-sixtieth of the average salary for a 
year of service in office, and to one-fiftieth of the average salary for a 
vear of service in field. The pension is further increased by 10 per 
cent when the employee has three children under the age of 16 years. 
For each additional child an increase of 5 per cent is provided. The 
maximum pension may not exceed three-fouths of the average 
salary, or 18,000 francs per annum. 

Civil service employees contribute 6 per cent of the salary, wages, 

' and allowances received by them. 

Retirement age and length of service—A civil service employee has 
the right to retire when he is 60 years of age and has had 30 years of 
office service, or, when he has been 15 years in field service, he can 
retire at the age of 55 years after 25 years of service. The age limit 
is not required when the health conditions of an employee become 
such that he is not able to continue his service. In case of service 
outside Europe, additional credit of one-third of its actual length is 
given (one-fourth in the case of service in north Africa). 

An employee retires either by his own request or he is put on the 
retired list officially by the proper authority. The proceedings must 
be started six months in advance. 

} Civil service employees detached from the permanent staff, and 
> assigned to and paid, wholly or in part, by a Department, commune, 
colony, public or private establishment, or foreign Government 
' retain their right to pensions. They must continue contribution 
- on the basis of the salary corresponding to the class and grade 
' of the service from which they were detached, their pension being 
'. computed on the basis of the average remuneration that they would 

> have received during the last three years if they were paid by the 
» State. 
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: When a civil service employee, except in case of disability, 
leaves the service, for any reason, earlier than the retirement age, 
} his contribution is refunded in the followmg manner: His contribu- 
_) tion, with interest, at the time of his leaving the service, is transferred 
to his eredit in the national insurance fund against death to form a 
deferred capital insurance, the time of payment of which is fixed at not 
less than five years from the date of his resignation. 
Woman civil service employees, when married or mothers of 
lamilies and when having served at least 15 years, have the right to 
a retirement pension calculated for each year of service on the basis 
of one-sixtieth of the average salary in case of office service or one- 
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fiftieth in case of field service. In determining the time of retire. 
ment of such employees, an allowance of one year for each child borp 
to them is added to the age and the length of service. 

Disability pensions.—When a civil service employee is disabled 
through an act of courage in the public mterest or through risking 
his life in sav ing one or more persons, or through a fight or attack 
during his employment, he may, in exceptional cases, be retired 
regardless of age and length of service. The pension in such cases 
is three-fourths of the last salary received. 

A civil service employee disabled by sickness, wounds, or seriois 
infirmity has the right to retire either at his own request or oflicially, 

Disability must be ascertained by a commission consisting of (1) 
a sworrr government physician; (2) three employees appointed by 
the minister; and (3) two employees i in the same service in which the 
applicant is engaged, selected by their colleagues. 

The applicant has the right to see the papers in the case and to have 
a physician of his own choosing appear before the investigation 
commission. 

A civil service employee disabled in office service has the righi to 
a pension of at least 1,500 francs per annum, or equal to one-third 
of his last salary in service, or to a longevity pension counted, per 
year of service, as one- -thirtieth for office service or one twenty-fiith 
for field service of the minimum pension previously quoted, together 
with any allowances for military or colonial service he may be re- 
ceiving. 

The pension of a colonial civil service employee retired as a result 
of wounds or infirmity contracted during service may not, on account 
of the risk incurred, be less than the mimimum longevity pension 
based on his last salary, together with the allowances. 

When disability is incurred outside of service, an employee en 
has had 15 years of service or more has the right to pension at the rai 
of one-sixtieth of his average salary in case of office service, and one- 
fiftieth in case of field service. 

A disabled civil service employee with less than 15 years of service 
is given a life annuity from the national old age retirement fund 
formed by the deposit therein of the sum contributed by him out of huis 
salary together with the imterest credited to the depositors by the 
Savimgs and Provident Fund of Paris. This amount, according to 
the wish of the employee, is either held by the Government and a 
life pension is paid to the employee, or it is returned to him instead 
of life pension. Should the employee prefer pension, the Govern- 
ment adds an equal amount to the sum formed out of his contribu- 
tions together with the interest, and the sum total is turned over to 
the old age retirement fund, out of which the pension or life annuity 
is paid to him. 

Pensions for Widows and Orphans 


WIDOW of a civil service employee has the right to a wet of 


50 per cent of the longevity or disability pension which her hus- 

band was receiving or would have received at the time of his deat! 
The right of a widow to pension, in the case of disability pension, 
is conditioned upon the marriage having taken place before retire- 
ment or death, and in the case of age or length of service pension, 
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ou its having taken pison not later than two years before retire- 
ent, except Mm cases when there were one or more children born of 
the | narriage before retirement. 
~ Bach or phan up to the age of 21 years has the right to a temporary 
| pension of 10 per cent of the longevity or disability pension, but the 
= cum of the mother’s and the orphan’ S pensions may not exceed the 
pension the father received or would have received. 
» In case of the death of the mother, or her loss of the right to pen- 
» <ion, or of not being able to receive pension, such right as she may 
have had goes to her minor children, and the temporary pension of 
i 10 per cent. is maintamed for each minor child under 21 years of age 
wit! thin the maximum sum defined in the preceding clause. 
| The minor children of a deceased woman employee who was 
) receiving @ pension or bad the right to receive one are entitled to a 
|) pension as determined above. 

+ In case the father is living his minor children have the right to a 
/ temporary pension of 10 per cent of the pension received by their 
' mother, or which she would have been receiving had she lived. 


State and Employees’ Contributions 


‘ THE State contributes to the civil service pension about nine per 

cent of the salary, and the necessary sum is appropriated each 
» year on the basis of ‘the pensions and allowances, permanent and 
' temporary, to be paid civil service employees during the fiscal year. 
Extra appropriations for pensions are authorized by special law. 

The contaibalssinn of employees from 1924 to 1927 were as follows: 


Contribution, 
in francs 


Ea api te ah sah ee an a, Lag nr 150, 000, 000 
206, 000, 000 
245, 300, 000 

1382, 000, 000 


1 Estimated. 
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The State appropriations for civil pensions each year from 1924 to 
1926 and those estimated for 1927 are shown in the following table: 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL PENSIONS EACH YEAR, 1924 TO 1926, AND Eg‘. 
MATED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1927 








: ‘ ‘ Qo” 
Civil pensions 1925 (est _— ; 
~ Ave) 





Frances Francs 
Law of Aug. 22, 1790, and others 7 1, 300, 000 1, 384, 009 
— pee a 14, a ; 600, 000, 000 1, 448, 385, 00 

saw of July 17, 1856 me 
To judges, law of Aug. 30, 1883 7 \ 1, 512, 700 534, 000 
Increase, law of Mar. 25, 1920 
Increase, for children, law of Apr. 14, 1924 2, 300, 009 
Family allowances, law of Apr. 14, 1924 44, 800, 000 
Pension to widows, law of Apr. 14, 1924, sec. 27 300, 000 100, 000 
Pensions to widows, law of Apr. 14, 1920, sec. 68 } 7, 410, 000 
Temporary to retired minor employees_-_--__........-- 9, 582, 000 
Temporary, high-cost-of-living allowances 10, 000, 000 
Refund to national old age pension fund 800, 000 
State share in the pensions to civil servants and em- 

ployees of Paris police department, and of the 
administration of Algeria 








1, 033, 000 
Total. | 758, 799, 000 |651, 564, 700 |997, 915, 000 |1, 537, 328, 00) 
| \ 














1 This law provides to ministers, marshals and admirals, and other high public servants and their 
widows and children a pension up to 20,000 francs, when these officials have rendered eminent services to 
the nation, and when their lack of means make such pension necessary. 


Sources: Great Britain—Great Britain, Civil Service, Digest of Pension Laws and Regulations, London, 
1924; Great Britain, House of Commons, Civil Estimates for the Year Ending Mar. 31, 1928, London, 1927: 
Report from United States Embassy at London, dated Oct. 7, 1927; and United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Civil Service Retirement in Great Britain and New Zealand, by Herbert D. Brown (printed as 
8. Doc. No. 290, 61st Cong., 2d sess.), Washington, 1910; 

France—Journal Officiel, Apr. 15, Sept. 10, and Oct. 21, 1924, and Aug. 3 and 4, and Oct. 14, 1926; France, 
Ministére des Finances, project des loi portant fixation du budget général de l’exercice 1924-1927; Rapport, 
Commission des Pensions civiles et militaires, Chambre des Deputés, session 1913, No. 2644; Rapport de 
la Commission des Finances, chargé d’examiner de project de loi portant reforme du régime des pensions 
civiles, Chambre des Deputés, session 1922, No. 4225; Les Pensions civiles de l’état, Commentaire par 
Charles Rabany. Paris, 1916; Recueil périodique et critique de jurisprudence, 1925, 4e partie, Pensions 
civiles et militaire, Dallez; Répertoire général alphabétique du droit francais, par Herman Fuzier, Paris, 
1902, vol. 30, pp. 370-518; 

Unpublished material collected and compiled by the Legislative Reference Division, Library of Congress: 


anc 
Unpublished material furnished to the Department of Labor through the Department of State. 










LABOR TURNOVER 








Labor Turnover in American Factories During 1926 and 1927 


a N EASY labor market is indicated by the labor turnover 
A experience of 300 factories reporting to the Metropolitan Life 












































































» OO - a . . . . . 
1 On Insurance Co. and local bodies ' associated in this project. 
Together the reporting companies employ over 6% per cent of the 
0 OOD country’s factory workers. 
ee The accompanying table shows the experience of 1926 and 1927.’ 
2: 000 Due to a smaller volume of factory employment, the accession rates 
000) of 1927 are consistently lower than those of 1926. The easy labor 
market is best illustrated by the lower level of the voluntary quit 
000 rate. In fact the quit rate 18.2 is the lowest November on record 
8, 00 jnce the study began in 1919. 
sits \VERAGE TURNOVER RATES DURING 1926 AND 1927 IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
ber FACTORIES @ 
[Each monthly rate is stated on an equivalent annual basis] 
192i — — —— — 
vor Accession Total separa-| Voluntary iil ahlahi Discharge 
as rate | tion rate> | quit rate Lay-off rate rate 
ance, Month ea Sa a ee ee oa — 
rtd 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1027 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 
‘Dar i rete Stee t tong er ~~ 
sions [NE January.....--.-.------...- 56.5} 40.8] 389] 23.1] 27.1] 123) 47 5.4 7.1 
: ABs 2h BS NEN 41.7} 56.1 | 36.9] 40.4| 21.8| 274] 96) 65] 5&5] 65 
A he ot AR. ts ngs B 43.2) 56.5 42.5 50. 6 29.8 85.3 6.4 | 7.1 6.3 8,2 
a RRR Sees ee 47.5} 52.3] 483] 60.8] 32.4| 46.2 act oo 6. 2 8.5 
i 7777] 480] 60.0] 447] 506] 31.9] 37.7| 7.6| 5.0] 52] 7.1 
7 June. ....xckenieedideckc dans 45.0 | 57.2) 43.9] 462| 29.1| 35.3] 80] 61] 68| 49 
July... coe ee 37.8 | 54.2| 35.7] 53.0} 244] 389] 6O| 7.1] 53 7.1 
Pe eer gee ae 39.6! 65.9| 36.4] 51.8| 23.0) 400| 85| 47] 49] 71 
= September......----.---.--.-- 43.6| 64.9] 46.2] 584| 33.8) 47.5] 64| 49] 60] 4&1 
MD OctobeRs occedenbekinteBea-ose 40.8 | 57.7| 39.6] 43.6] 253] 31.8) 85] 47] 58 71 
B November ¢...----------- -...-| 341] 40.2| 30.5] 402| 182] 25.6] 82] 85] 41] 61 
m Decembere. 5. ici. <6 i265 bide , By oe Ramee ees O.6 tou 90.07}... s8u sek i EH Be ct.-! 3.5 


















> Now numbering about 300. The form of average used is the unweighted median of company rates, 
xcept for the total separation rate, which is the sum of the median rates for voluntary quits, layoffs and 
discharges, 
> Arithmetic sum of last three columns. 
i Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 





' See Labor Review, for November, 1927, p. 130. | 
? Earlier figures were published in the Labor Review for March, 1927, pp. 12, 13 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Recommendations of President Regarding Coal-Mining Situa. 
tion 


N HIS message to Congress, December 6, 1927, President Coolidge 
| recommended that legislation be enacted authorizing Federal con- 
trol of fuel distribution as well as a Federal board of mediatioy 
and conciliation in case of actual or threatened interruption to coa| 
mining. The recommendation in full is as follows. 

Legislation authorizing a system of fuel administration and the appointment 
by the President of a board of mediation and conciliation in case of actual 0) 
threatened interruption of production is needed. The miners themselves are nov 
seeking information and action from the Government, which could readily be 
secured through such a board. It is believed that a thorough investigation and 


reconsideration of this proposed policy by the Congress will demonstrate that this 
recommendation is sound and should be adopted. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1926-27 


HE extensive activities of the various administrations of the 
United States Department of Labor for the fiscal year 1926-27 
are summarized in the annual report of the Secretary of Labor 

for that period. A résumé of this publication is given below. 


Conciliation Service 


of which were pending at the end of the year. Adjustment was 
made in 436 cases, 41 of which had been carried over from the pre- 
vious year. Sixty-nine cases were closed without aid from the com- 
missioner, or were called off or settled with the aid of State or loca! 
agencies; and 57 controversies are listed as “‘unable to adjust.” 


JN 1926-27 the Conciliation Service handled 545 trade disputes, 24 


Employment Service 


N 1926 the volume of business broke all previous records but toward 

the last quarter of that calendar year there was considerable unem- 

ployment and there was little change in this situation in the first 
quarter of 1927. Several causes are assigned for this condition. 


Influences have been at work during the past few years which greatly reduced 
labor turnover in practically all basic industries, resulting in fewer opportunities 
for temporary or casual employment, but, on the other hand, pointing to a more 
stabilized labor market. Ever-changing methods of production and distribution 
especially the increased utilization of labor-saving machinery, are playing 40 
important part. For example, the farmers in the great Wheat Belt are purchas- 
ing combines in large numbers. These machines head and thresh the wheat in 
one operation, and during the current year their use materially reduced labor 
requirements in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and other States. 
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When the report of the Employment Service for 1926-27 was 
being prepared industrial employment in general was found to be 
on a normal basis. Activity in several major industries, however, 
© had declined as a result of seasonal influences, and numerous textile 
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x ; were operating on part time. Slight decreases were also notice- 
© able in volume of employment in the iron and steel and automobile 
> industries. According to district reports from New England, em- 


© »loyment conditions in the boot and shoe industry were improving. 
| While considerable building was going on there was some surplus 
> \abor in the building trade. While at that period municipal under- 
takings, road building, and agricultural activities offered oppor- 
- tunities for work to many wage earners, yet nowhere was there a 
' labor shortage. 

' For the year ending June 30, 1927, the number of persons placed 
‘through the cooperative employment service was 1,688,476, the 
number of registrations being 2,440,640, and the help wanted 
© 1,991,598. 
* Housing Corporation 


= PURIN G the year 1926-27 the United States Housing Corpora- 
> + tion collected $2,731,175.14. With the covering of this sum into 
"the United States Treasury the corporation will have returned to 

the Government more than $66,969,000 of the original $100,000,000 
' appropriation for the war housing program. 





United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


i A SUMMARY of the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
§ was published in the December, 1927, issue of the Review 
me (pp. 1-30). 

| Bureau of Immigration 


| A CCORDING to the report of the Commissioner-General of Im- 
om 4 migration there were 538,001 aliens admitted tothe United States 
> in 1926-27, or 41,895 more than in the preceding year. Of these 
538,001 aliens, 335,175 were immigrants or newcomers for per 
manent residence. Of the 253,508 aliens who left the United States, 
» 180,142 departed intending to return and 73,366 left without ex- 
pressing such intention. 

Approximately 45 per cent of the immigrants admitted in 1926-27 
came from Canada and Mexico—81,506 from the former country 
and 67,721 from the latter. The quota restrictions, it will be recalled, 
do not apply to these countries. The authorized force of the border 
patrol for 1927 was 781. During the fiscal year 19,382 persons 
were apprehended and delivered to other officials; 786 automobiles 
"and 303 boats and other vehicles seized. The number of smuggled 
) liens captured was 12,098 as compared with 3,382 in the preceding 
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Bureau of Naturalization 


URING 1926-27, 258,295 declarations of intention to become 
~ citizens were made, 240,339 petitions for naturalization were 
filed, and 199,804 certificates of naturalization were issued. While 
hthe number of declarations of intention was 19,244 less than in the 
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preceding year, the number of petitions for naturalization increase) 
by 68,107 and the number of certificates of naturalization issued 
increased by 53,473. 

Children’s Bureau 


At THE close of the fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, 45 State 

(all except Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Illinois) and the 
Territory of Hawaii were cooperating with the United States Chil. 
dren’s Bureau under the Federal maternity and infancy act. |p 
the 12-month period, as an outcome of this cooperation, 1,808 com. 
bined prenatal and child-health conferences were held and also 
21,347 child-health conferences and 3,231 prenatal conferences, 
The amounts accepted by the States and Hawaii from the appro. 
priation under the act aggregated $904,824.71 for 1927. 

In the 12 months under consideration the Children’s Bureay § 
issued 46 new and revised publications and 6 others were in press 
— end of that year. The most important of the issues are given 
below: 


Child hygiene.—Posture clinics, organization, and exercises; Posture exercises: 
Milk, the indispensable food for children; What is malnutrition (revised) ? 

Child labor.—Work of children on Illinois farms; Child labor—Outlines for 
study (fifth edition); Physical standards for working children (appendix revised 
to include legislation to August 15, 1926); From school to work (folder). 

Delinquency and dependency.—Dependent and delinquent children in North 
Dakota and South Dakota; Dependent and delinquent children in Georgia; 
Child-welfare conditions and resources in seven Pennsylvania counties; Th 
county as a unit for an organized program of child-caring and protective work; 
Handbook for the use of board of directors, superintendents, and staffs of insti- 
tutions for dependent children; The work of child-placing agencies; Public child- 
earing work in certain counties of Minnesota, North Carolina, and New York; 
Child welfare in New Jersey. 

Recreation.—Recreation for blind children. 

Maternity and infant hygiene.—The promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy—The administration of the act of Congress of November 
23, 1921, fiscal year ended June 30, 1925; Proceedings of the third annual con- 
ference of State directors in charge of the local administration of the maternity 
and infancy act of November 23, 1921; Maternal mortality, the risk of death in | 
childbirth and from all diseases caused by pregnancy and confinement; A study of 
maternity homes in Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 


Women’s Bureau 


‘THE bulletins issued or prepared by the Women’s Bureau in the 
year ending June 30, 1927, are listed below: 


Published.—Lost time and labor turnover in cotton mills; The status of women 
in the Government service in 1925; Changing jobs; Women in Mississippi indus 
tries; Women in Tennessee industries; Women workers and industrial poisons; 
Women in Delaware industries; Short talks about working women. 

In press.—Industrial accidents to women in New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 
The development of minimum wage laws in the United States, 1912 to 1927; 
Women’s employment in vegetable canneries in Delaware. 

In preparation.— Women workers in Flint, Mich.; State laws affecting working 
women (revision) ; Oregon legislation for women in industry. 


As in other years, library research work in order to supply intor- 
mation requested has constituted one of the important activities o! 
the bureau. 
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Recommendations and Comments 


A MONG the recommendations made by the Secretary are the 
f\ following: 

Bureau otf Labor Statistics —The preparation of a new family 
budget; a study of labor turnover in the United States by industries; 
further studies of apprenticeship; a survey of migratory labor. 

The Bureau of Immigration.—The entire rewriting of immigration 
legislation, and meanwhile various amendments to the present immi- 

.tion law, in order to facilitate the reunion of families; an extension 
of the selective system of immigration so as to ‘“‘give preference to 
those whose services are most needed in American industry’’; the 
elimination of the confusion that now exists in the provision con- 
cerning alien students; a penalty in addition to deportation for 
aliens who gain illegal residence by coming to the United States as 
seamen; and the registration of aliens, as previously recommended. 

Bureau of Naturalization—A complete new naturalization code 
based upon the present law and the experience gained in its adminis- 
tration. 

Children’s Bureau.—The creation of a division for the scientific 
study of juvenile delinquency; continued interest in protecting 
children from premature work, too long hours of work, or dangerous 
conditions of employment. 

Women’s Bureau.—A careful investigation as to the effect of 
industrial poisons on woman workers; the gathering of definite, 
first-hand, current data concerning married women in industry; 
expansion of news release work and popular literature regarding . 
woman workers. 





Outstanding Statements 


HE Secretary touched upon a great variety of subjects. He em- 
phasized his conviction that ‘“‘so long as the worker is paid in pro- 
portion to his greater productiveness, no fear need be felt for the 
high-speed automatic machinery that is constantly being introduced 
into industry.”” He also declared that ‘‘A dullard must see the folly 
of killing the purchasing power of the greatest buyer, the worker, in 
the market at home which provides us with all but a fraction of our 
national wealth and prosperity.’”’ He pointed out that while no 
other industrial nation has such a high record for productivity, 
no other has so many men killed and injured in industry. 

In discussing the bituminous coal industry he expressed the belief 
“that the American people would agree to the modification of any 
ae ig stands in the way of order and organization in the mining 
Oi CO&@l. 

Among other matters taken up were injunctions in labor con- 
troversies, the negro in industry, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled workers. 

In closing his report the Secretary said: 

If we keep our national industrial organization well oiled with good will, if we 
keep our great home market protected against senseless wage reductions from 


within and against those who would undersell it from without, I see no reason 
why we should not keep prosperity with us as a permanent thing. 
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Indexes of the Economic Progress of the United States, 1922 i, 
1927 


HE following table, contained in the Annual Report of the Sec;o- 
tary of Commerce for 1927, presents several of the major eco- 
nomic indexes for the United States for the past six fiscg| 
years: | 
INDEX NUMBERS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


[Based upon calendar year 1919100] 

















Year ending June 30— 





1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1997 








Volume of business (quantities, not value): 
Manufacturing production 89 | 116 | 118 | 
Mineral production 91 | 119 133 129 | 
Forest products production 98 | 117 | 122 121 | 
Freight, railroad, ton-miles 89 | 109 | 110 110 | 
Electric-power production 112 | 136 148 158 | 
Building contracts let, square feet 92 | 107 | 108 112 | 

Value of sales: 

108 | 118 | 125 126 | 

OE SE CE EO ONLE, amet a 130; 153] 178 196 | 

Mail-order houses 71 91 | 100 110 | 

Wholesale trade 72 | 80 82 83 | 














The Secretary of Commerce comments upon these figures 
follows: 


Of the 10 indicators presented, all but 3 stood higher in 1926-27 than in 
. 1925-26, and all but 2 stood as high as or higher than in any year preceding 
1925-26. One of the two last-mentioned exceptions, the value of wholesale 
trade, is due solely to the fact that prices are lower at the present than during 
years immediately at the close of the World War. 

The volume of output of manufacturing industry, by all odds the largest 
branch of productive activity, showed an appreciable gain even above the ex- 
tremely high level of the fiscal year 1925-26. The improvement was not the 
result of an exceptionally marked increase in any particular field, but was general 
in practically every group of industries. Especially noteworthy is the fact that 
production in the textile industries, which had long been relatively depressed, 
was materially greater than in the preceding fiscal year. 

The most conspicuous gains shown as compared with 1925-26 are in mineral 
production, freight transportation, output of electric current, and sales of 5-and- 
10 cent stores. ‘The increase in the two items last mentioned is part of a general 
upward trend more marked than that in most economic phenomena. Electric 
current is being used in rapidly increasing quantities for lighting, for domestic 
power and heat, and above all, for industrial power. This expansion represents 
both displacement of other sources of light, heat, and power and advance in 
living standards and in activity of industry. 

So, too, the growth of 5-and-10 cent stores represents, in part, a shift from 
other methods of distribution, although there can be no doubt that. the total 
volume of retail distribution has also materially increased. The steadiness and 
expansion of retail sales during recent years is evidence of the high volume of 
consumption on the part of the masses of the people. 


ss 
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Results of Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 1907 
to 1925 


RECENT publication of the Russell Sage Foundation, en- 
A titled ‘*Postponing Strikes,” by Ben M. Selekman, reviews 
the operation of the Canadian industrial disputes investiga- 

tion act from its passage on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1925, and 
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gives special consideration to the practicability of the application of 
its principles in the United States. 

The records of the Canadian Department of Labor showed that 

from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1925, a period of 18 years, 640 
applications were made for boards of conciliation and investigation, 
536 cases were handled under the act, 421 boards were actually con- 
stituted, and over half of the reports rendered by the boards were 
unanimous. Of the total of 536 disputes handled under the act, 
73 oceurred in public utility industries, the term ‘public utility”’ 
being used to cover ‘‘all the industries named in the act.’’ In 429, 
or 90.7 per cent, of these cases a strike was averted or ended; in only 
44, or 9.3 per cent, was a strike not averted or ended. Of 23 disputes 
in war industries referred to boards during the two and one-half years 
in which the act was extended to cover this group of industries, 
the boards were able to avert strikes in all but 2 cases. 

However, these figures relate only to disputes in which the ma- 
chinery of the act was invoked. During the same period it is es- 
timated that there were 425 strikes in public utilities in which the 
act was ignored; and in 47 disputes, in which applications for boards 
were made, strikes occurred in violation of the act. 

Strikes in mining were responsible for 42.8 per cent of the aver- 
age yearly number of working-days lost (1,137,249) through all 
strikes in Canada from 1907 to 1924, as against 7 per cent in trans- 
portation. The majority of the mine strikes occurred in coal mines, 
the average number each year being 9.4 per cent of all strikes and 
involving 24.7 per cent of the employees affected in them, with a 
time loss of 40.7 per cent of all working-days lost as compared with 
a yearly average of 26.4 per cent from 1901 to 1907, before the passage 
of the act. 

The author states that only a thoroughgoing study of industrial 
relations in the coal industry of Canada would reveal all the factors 
responsible for the impotence of the act in the industry for which it 
was originally drafted, a prolonged coal strike in Alberta having led 
to its enactment. 

During the early history of the act, strikes accompanied the 
campaigns carried on by the United Mine Workers of America to 
organize the miners of Canada, and the industrial dislocation created 
by the World War vitally affected the coal industry and caused 
discontent among the workers. Organizations more radical in their 
philosophy than the United Mine Workers—namely, the Communist 
Party and the One Big Union—made their appeal to the workers 
and a three-cornered fight for the allegiance of the miners resulted. 

These factors also operated in other industries, but in coal mining 
their influence was especially marked because of the peculiar economic 
conditions surrounding the coal industry of Canada. The industrial 
area of Canada, located in the central part of the Dominion along the 
United States border, is nearer the coal regions of Pennsylvania than 
to those of Nova Scotia or British Columbia. Consequently, freight 
costs are higher for coal from Canadian mines than for coal from 
mines in the United States. For this reason, Canada, although 
having one-sixth of all the coal in the world, imports three-fifths of 
all the coal it consumes. Irregularity of employment prevails in the 
coal industry in Canada as it does in the United States. Canadian 
operators have maintained, according to the author, that “competi- 
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tion from the United States has forced them to try to reduce w: 
and has prevented their yielding to demands for higher wa: 
The miners, on the other hand, have contended that they c 
not aceept wage reductions because of the impossibility of me 
ising costs of living. In view of these fundamental economic 

( culties 4 in the industry, Mr. Selekman questions whether it is fa 
regard the strikes in the coal industry as evidence of the failure | 
disputes act, and makes the statement that “the ineffectivenes 
conciliation under the disputes act in the coal industry indicates {| 
where fundamental economic conditions, such as instability and 
ehronic irregularity of employment, make for strikes, legislation 
aiming simply to provide machinery for the adjustment of dispu 
will not afford a solution of the problem.” 

As regards the effectiveness of the disputes act in preventing 
strikes on the railroads, attention is called to the fact that there ha: 
been few serious strikes on Canadian railroads either before or alter 
the act, and those that have taken place on the railroads and in othe: 
branches of transportation have been called largely by members of 
semiskilled and unskilled crafts, such as freight handlers, teamsicis 
and expressmen. However, it is believed that the presence of the 
act has without doubt helped at times to prevent threatened 
road strikes in Canada. For instance, when the railroad companie: 
of Canada proposed wage reductions in 1922, in conformity with 
those introduced by railroads in the United States, Canadian shop. 
a n did not strike as did those in this country. Instead they applied 
for boards of conciliation and investigation, and the decisions of 
these boards were used as a basis for settlement between employees 
and management. It is reported, however, that most of the railro: d 
disputes since 1918 have been referred to the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. 


a 


Attitude of Labor and of Employers Toward the Act 
Labor’s Attitude 


HE labor movement as a whole seems to have been definitely in 
favor of the act when it was passed in 1907, although it was 
cpposed by both the miners and the railroad employees. However, 
general opposition developed, amendments were repeatedly asked 
for, and the repeal of the act was demanded. Beginning with 1915 
this hostile attitude changed and labor ‘‘has on the whole been 
friendly to the act,’’ and while amendments were still sought after 
1918 they were aimed at details of the law rather than at its general 
operation and administration. 

Labor’s attitude prior to 1918, as summarized by the author, was 
one of dissatisfaction with the administration and operation of the 
act, and, with the possible exception of 1916, when the act was 
opposed ‘“‘in its entirety,” the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
did not challenge the principles underlying it; indeed, it had repeai- 
edly indorsed them. Many of the complaints revolved about admir- 
istrative practices. It was contended that, in the majority of cases, 
representatives of employers and employees could not agree upon 4 
suitable person for board chairman and 
volved upon the Minister of Labor. His appointees, in the opinion 
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labor officials, were inclined to favor employers, and as the chair- 


man had the deciding vote the boards were in a sense “loaded”’ 


ainst labor from the beginning. However, these contentions were 

borne out by the facts obtained in the imvestigation. It was 

ind that the Minister of Labor was called upon to designate a 

airman in more cases between 1918 and 1925 than prior to 1918, 

percentage in the later period having been 62.1 per cent of all 
pointments as compared with 51.9 per cent in the earlier period. 
regard to the decisions, employees’ representatives dissented from 
3.3 per cent of all reports rendered after 1918 as compared with only 
8.1 per cent of all reports rendered before 1918. 

It was also felt that too much time elapsed in the constitution of 
boards and in the submitting of reports, with the result that the 
workers lost money through the postponement of wage increases 
which they demanded and employers were given time to prepare for a 
ossible strike. Moreover, if the workers were dissatisfied with the 
awards made, the opportune time for striking had often passed. 

Kor various reasons, delays in the appointment of boards could 
not always be avoided, and the data show that there was little 
variation in the periods before 1918 and since in the lapse of time 
between the applications for boards and their constitution. A gen- 
eral improvement seems to have taken place in the speeding up of 
reports of boards, but the improvement in this respect has not been 
striking enough to explain the change of attitude on the part of 
labor. This change Mr. Selekman sums up as follows: 


In summary, then, certain forces were set in operation, beginning with 1918, 
which were bound to make Canadian labor friendly to the act. The rapproche- 
ment reached between labor and Government in 1918 for war purposes led to a 
further understanding after the war, between these two groups, in an attempt to 
stem the influence of new and rival unions whose philosophy and tactics were more 
radical than those of the international unions which represent the overwhelming 
majority of the organized wage earners of Canada. The result was the official 
recognition, on the part of the Government, of the international labor movement, 
an acceptance of the standards which organized labor sought to establish in 
industry, a number of amendments to remedy complaints which labor had voiced 

gainst certain defects in the operation of the act, and the appointment of former 
trade-union Officials to the Ministry of Labor. In addition, the machinery of 
the act helped weak unions—especially during the war, when the act was extended 
to cover munitions industries—to secure increases in wages for their members 
without having to resort to strikes. 

\gain, internal strife caused by radical unions has divided the strength of the 
Canadian labor movement. Beginning with the latter part of 1920 came, too,a 
period of rapidly falling prices, unemployment and loss in trade-union member- 
hip—a period when labor was put on the defensive to conserve the gains it had 
inade during the war. On top of this stands the fact that Canada is primarily an 

‘icultural country and consequently trade-unions find themselves a relatively 
weak minority movement. All these factors have made it seem desirable, since 
1918, for labor to utilize the disputes act rather than wield the strike weapon as ° 
a means of getting desired results. And, finally, when it is remembered that the 
conciliatory manner in which the act has always been administered was empha- 
sized even more by the former trade-union officials who have acted as ministers 
of labor since 1918, it can be readily seen why Canadian labor not only expressed 
iriendliness to the act but even urged that its scope be widened to include all 
industries in which either employees or employers wished to invoke its provisions. 








Lo] 


Employers’ Attitude 


_ The present attitude of Canadian employers in respect to the act 
is considered favorable, but, quoting the author, it “‘is not so enthu- 
Silastic as is that of Canadian labor at present,” and the employers 
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have not favored the extension of the act to include all indusirie. ; 
which either employers or employees wish to invoke its provisiy; 
Three main criticisms are voiced by them: 


il 


First, there is opportunity for advantage to labor in the power of the Mi 
of Labor to appoint the personnel of boards; second, there is a want of fing 
about the act, because employees are free to renew demands and apply 
board directly after an award has been made and accepted; and third, the an 
ment passed in 1925 has put an unfair burden upon managenent when | 
the necessity of immediate reductions in wages. The last criticism is couple, 
with the complaint that the Government has not enforced the compulsory fe. 
tures of the law against employees and that, as employers can be prosecuted 
much more easily than employees, the amendment of 1925 strengthens the coi, 
pulsory clauses against employers only.! 


In considering these criticisms, the study points out that they are 
mainly based on hypothetical considerations, and that “the specific 
reasons offered by employers in explanation of their attitude toward 
the disputes act, like those offered by employees, do not, on the whole. 
then, seem to find marked substantiation in the facts.’’ 

In attempting to arrive at an understanding of the more funda- 
mental factors influencing both employers and employees, Mr. 
Selekman studied the possible effects of movements in prices and 
wages and fluctuations in business conditions on the varying posi- 
tions adopted by organized labor and employers toward the disputes 
act, and analyzes them as follows: 


Thus, it would appear that changes in business conditions, particularly in wages 
and in cost of living, have coincided more or less closely with changes in the 
attitudes of employers and employees toward the disputes act. Business con- 
ditions may affect attitudes toward the act in another way. Analysis of the 
changes of opinion of the labor groups with reference to this legislation, coupled 
with a study of fluctuations in business conditions, suggests that ups and downs 
in prosperity change the relative power which employers and employees bring to 
the process of negotiating over wages as well as over hours of work, union recog- 
nition, and the other issues arising between management and men. 

In general, labor occupies a more strategic position during periods of prosper- 
ity, while employers have the upper hand during periods of business depression. 
* * * With these shifts from comparative strength to comparative weakness, 
the manner in which either employers or wage earners will regard such a law as 
the disputes act will naturally vary according to whether at the time in question 
general economic conditions make Government intervention appear a barrier 
against the full and free utilization of their own strategic position, or an aid in 
combating the more advantageous position of the other side. That is, w'! 
business is flourishing we may expect labor, generally speaking, to be critical! of 
such a law and employers friendly to it. On the other hand, when recession sets 
in, we may look for a reversal in the positions of the two groups, with employers 
critical of the law and wage earners friendly to it. 


Value of Conciliation 


HE Canadian disputes act provides for the compulsory postpone- 
ment of strikes and lockouts, in the industries coming under 

its provisions, until an investigation has been made by a board of 
conciliation and investigation. However, very few of the boards 
have made use of their compulsory powers and the few instances in 
which compulsion was used to effect a settlement occurred in the 
early years of the operation of the act. It is reported that while 





1 This amendment put the responsibility of applying for a board on the party proposing the changes it 
wages or hours of work which became the subject of dispute. The law was further amended so that t! 
penalties which formerly applied only in case of an illegal strike or lockout apply now also when a disputed 
change in working conditions has been actually introduced before the completion of an investigation unde! 


the ect. 
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hove come before the courts and none of them at the instigation of 
the Government. In fact, the author states that from the very 
hooinning the Canadian law has thrown light on the difficulty of 
applying compulsion. Although ‘in general, it may be said that 
eiliation in Canada has failed i in those industries i in which funda- 
‘mental social and economic conditions have made f for constant con- 
tro ersy between employers and employees,” experience would seem 
to point to conciliation as an excellent method of Government in- 
tervention in industrial disputes. 


The extent to which the Government has attained success by disregarding 


Sihe compulsory provisions of the act and emphasizing its cone iliatory features 
Phas been clearly indicated by the record of its operation. In a word, then, 
I hatever may have been the theory behind the act, its administration by the 
Me wnadian Government has made it essentially a measure for conciliation. The 
&— ss it has won in averting and settling disputes represents a cigs, for 
Sintervention on a voluntary basis as contrasted with a compulsory one. So 
B succes ssful, indeed, has this method been found in Canada that, with the excep- 

Stion of a very short period during the World War, it has been consistently em- 
B ployed by the Government in establishing other machinery for handling disputes, 
= ch as the railway adjustment boards. 


* * * The chief value of conciliation, as revealed by Canadian experience, 
Hseems to lie in the fact that it enables those intervening in an industrial dispute 
Sto take a realistic view of the situation at hand. Not called upon to make a 
‘final decision on the basis of abstract justice, conciliators can seek in each con- 
‘troversy that solution which will best resolve the conflict under consideration. 


[It is also believed that the appointment of a separate board for 
‘the consideration of each dispute, as is the practice under the 
pCanadian act, avoids the risk of suspicion and antagonism so often 
Pincurred where the personnel is permanent, and that it makes possible 


4 


Fihe development of a panel of men who have distinguished them- 


jselves as successful conciliators. ‘Individuals who have succeeded 
in effecting settlements satisfactory to all parties in a dispute find 
themselves invariably called upon again and again to act as members 





F of boards.”’ 


Provision for Public Intervention in Disputes 


7 JHILE one of the main purposes of the act was to give an 


opportunity to the community to exercise a restraining a 
piluence on employers and employees before a strike or lockout wa 
jactually declared, the investigator found that little publicity hes 
Sbeen given to the findings of the boards of conciliation and investi- 


)gation to furnish a basis for the formation of public opinion on the 
Perits of a controversy. In fact, the boards are said to have dis- 


couraged publicity in order to expedite amicable settlements, and 
“Canadian officials have frankly assumed that the community is 
pri imarily interested not in knowing the truth but in avoiding any 


®iterruption of service that will jeopardize its comfort and routine. 


* * * Ministers of labor have come to feel, apparently, that when 


@they have succeeded in bringing the disputants to formulate a mu- 


Btually acceptable agreement they have discharged their duty to the 
a ge neral public.” 
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Suggestions from Employees 


RL YST EMATIC plans by which employees are encouraged to maka 
.» suggestions and are rewarded for those which result in th 
elimination of waste, in greater efficiency in production method 


or in reducing health and accident hazards have been used by 


~- 7 
industries for yea 


A study | has recently been made by Z. Clark Dickinson of th 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan, whic 
shows something of the extent of these plans and their results 
Information for this study was secured from about 60 firms having, 
specific plan which, in the majority of cases, had been in effect since 
1920, and therefore offered sufficient experience to allow evaluation, 
to some extent at least, of the results. In this study no account wa; 
taken of the occasional use of suggestion boxes and prizes which dy 
not involve a continued effort toward stimulating the employees’ 

interest in the industry. | 

Certain features are common to most suggestion plans. In order 
to carry out such a plan successfully suggestions must be acted upon 
promptly, and this requires the appointment of a sufficient number 
of qualified persons to receive, record, and investigate all suggestions 
offered by the employees. The identity of the suggestor is also 
usually kept secret by the committee receiving the suggestions sinc 
there might be a tendency on the part of the immediate superiors of 
the employee to undervalue or to take offense at the suggestion. 
Usually there is no limitation on the scope of the suggestions but 
they may deal with virtually all questions relating to the practical 
operation of the industry. 

Some of the advantages of a fairly operated suggestion plan are 
said to be that it promotes constructive thinking and cooperation o 
employees and reduces opposition on the part of those in a supervisor 
capacity to the idea that their methods might be improved by a 
subordinate. It also gives the common workers an additional means 
of communication with the management. These results are said t 
be valuable to the management, “‘not merely through (a) the technical 
or business worth of the ideas themselves, though in many cases this 
item is surprisingly large, but also through (b) removing grievances, 
(c) satisfying the worker, when necessary, that the preser ibed method 
is really sound (‘ Knowing why makes doing easier’ as the Philadel 
phia Rapid Transit Co. expresses it), (d) leading the worker, by 
studying his employment, to increase his total productive knowle dee, 
even if his inventions never amount to an thing, and (e) revealing 
able employees for quicker promotion.” It is considered, too, by 
some observers that suggestion plans are potential means of restoring 
some of the interest in work which repetitive industry i is suppose dd to 
destroy. 

In contrast to the advantages offered by a suggestion plan, it 1 
maintained by those objecting to such a system that the busines: 
value of the suggestions is not enough to cover the total costs of 4 
reward system, since there are always numerous cases of dissatis/ac- 
tion on the part of those who make unreasonable suggestions and the 
ad ministration of the plan also requires part of the time of the higher 





! University of Michigan. Michigan Business Studies, Vol. I, No. 3: Suggestions from employees, ty 
Z. Clark Dickinson. Ann Arbor, 1927. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM EMPLOYEES vo 


‘d workers or officials. ‘Team work is said to be interfered with by 
be individualistic appeal of ‘‘cash for ideas” and cooperation, it is 
ught, may be much more effectively promoted in other ways, 

‘+ as the maintenance of an employees’ representation plan and 

proving the qualities for leadership among foremen and others in 

supervisory capacity. In general it is questioned by objectors to 

, plan, whether the rank-and-file worker has the capability or the 

erest which would enable him to make any very important contri- 

ions to the business as compared with the services, for example, 

. good industrial engineer. 

In spite of objections on the part of some executives to such a 
scheme, however, it appears that the number of such plans is on the 
‘nerease, as a vecent classification, by Industrial Relations Counselors 

c.), of the names of firms which had been listed as operating 
suggestion plans included a total of 316 firms, 232 of which were 
industrial, 21 mercantile, 10 financial, 8 insurance, 31 public utility, 
9 railway, 1 Government, and 4 miscellaneous. 


Rewards According to Importance of Suggestions 


T! [E incentives offered by the companies may include the following 

plans: A fixed award for major and minor suggestions; a 
craduated award offering fixed prizes for the best, second-best, etc., 
suggestions submitted within a given period; awards based upon the 
savings affected through the suggestion; and nonfinancial incentives, 
such as promotion and advancement, the awarding of medals and 
“honorary”? awards. The great majority of the plans, however, use 
cash awards as the main incentive. 

Satisfactory measurement of the value of a suggestion is extremely 
difficult if not impossible in the majority of cases, even when it is 
evident that it is a suggestion of major importance. For this reason 
the practice of offering fixed prizes according to the degree of ex- 
cellence of the suggestion is favored by a considerable number of 
companies, as it is easier to determine the relative importance of 
two suggestions than to fix their exact value. The plan of the 
National Cash Register Co. provides for a reward of $100 every 
six months for the best suggestion submitted, with lower prizes 
tapering down to $1 for every idea adopted at all. Difficulties of 
measurement grow less as time elapses, and it is often possible to 
estimate the saving after six months or a year after the suggestion 
has been put into effect. In accordance with this idea, the Cadbury 
Co.in England makes a small cash award for every suggestion adopted, 
and a final prize, based on evaluation of the merit of the suggestion 
through trial, is given at the end of the semiannual period. 

Still another method of fixing the award is by a system of classi- 
fication which makes no attempt to fix the value of the savings but 
provides for a rather rough classification covering different types of 
suggestions. Such a system is followed by the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co. which, in the field of major suggestions, classifies the 
suggestions according to whether they involve fundamental or basic 
changes in manufacturing or selling methods, or the adaptation of 
present methods so that there is a saving in costs or an increase in 
profits or sales. For the first class the minimum award is $25, the 
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standard award is $50, and the award for exceptional merit $100 
more, while in the second class the awards range, respectively 
$10 to $50 and more. 

The question of patentable inventions comes into the questions of 
suggestions. The ownership of patent rights is defined in law, and 
employees working in corporation experimental departments gep- 
erally contract spec cifically, 1 in consideration of their salaries, to assign 
to the employer any patent rights. Ordinary employees who hay, 
not so contracted are entitled to inventions developed ‘on their own 
time” and with their own facilities. It is often difficult, howeve 
to determine the circumstances of invention, or of the employmen 
contract, and various methods are folloy wed i in meeting this situation 
when it develops, such as allowing all royalties to go to the i inventor, 
giving a cash bonus, etc. 


or 


y rom 


Awards for Minor Suggestions 


UGGESTIONS which carry only a slight business value are com- 

monly paid for by a small cash prize, which is usually less than $5, 

A number of companies, however, in addition to the small awards for 

this class of suggestions, give special prizes to those employees wh» 

have had a certain number of suggestions accepted, and one company 

reported that a record is kept of every suggestion received and that 
these suggestions are considered in the promotion of employees. 

Although one company insists that such a plan keeps workers 
thinking ‘about their jobs and thus increases their knowledge and 
skill, it is considered that the practice of giving many small awards 
may ’ defeat the purpose of the suggestion system, since matters of 
plant housekeeping, complaints, ete., which should be attacke: 
through improved supervision, may form the principal subject ol 
suggestions and thus in a measure discredit the scheme. 

The Baltimore & Ohio plan * of union-management cooperation, 
which has been or by several other railroads, is cited in the 
report as an example of a successful attempt to secure the coopera 
tion of the employees. In the first three years that the plan was i1 
effect more than 18,000 suggestions were received which had first 
received the approval of the local union and a committee of the 
employees. About 85 per cent of these suggestions were approved 
and the high rate of acceptance was considered to be due to the fact 
that the suggestions had first received the approval of these bodies 
This plan does not carry with it any individual rewards but bene‘ its 
the men through better working conditions and methods and stabi! 
ized employment. An attempt was made to learn whether pate 
records might constitute an index of the value of these suggestions 
but it was said that in general there was not much opportunity for 
the development of ideas leading to patents since “in this day and 
age of high-class engineering research and design, such developments 
as do eventually become patentable are by no means the product o! 
the minor suggestions and ideas that are conceived in shops by the 
ordinary run of mechanics.’ 


ree 


2 Labor Roview, July, 1927, pp. 30-33. 
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SUITING SPEED OF MACHINE TO WORKER 


Conclusions 


™ SUMMING up the results of the study it is shown that in the 
j najority of the establishments about 90 per cent of all suggestions 
ve only the minimum award or little more, and that in geners! 


: the ¢ ash awards ‘approximate 10 per cent of the estimated first year s 
icaving due to the suggestions. In many cases where plans have been 


® dist continued it has been due to causes bavi ing no relation to the plan, 


such as business slumps and turnover among the higher exec me Hy 
[t appears to be important in sustaining and directing creative 

terest on the part of employees that there should be no limitation »s 
subjects or persons so that real competition will be promoted. 


*Combination of substantial individual and group recognition is also 


} 
= i 
( 


sirable, as well as continuous and varied publicity regarding the 
plan, fair consideration of the plan through withholding the sug- 
restor’s name during investigation, investigation by properly qual:- 


‘fied individuals or a committee, and prompt handling of cases. 


Finally, it is said that “an obstacle to the maximum development 


of employee cooperation, system or no system, is the human weakness 
which these plans are designed to counteract 





complacency in execu- 


‘tives as to their own methods and judgments. The manager may 


decree suggestion or representation machinery, realizing perfectly 
it, his supervisors’ ideas may oiten be improved upon by their sub- 


adinaeal but his actual intolerance of suggestions from these super- 
f 


visors to himself will go far toward encouraging the same attitude in 
‘them toward their underlings, and thus toward neutralizing the 


cooperation program.” 


———__—=5 + 


Suiting the Speed of the Machine to the Worker 


may be imperfectly adjusted to the requirements of the mac —- 


fie: question of whether, in machine operations, the operative 


gente os foe ay 


if as 18 per cent the resu 


or vice versa, and the relation of these factors to output, 

rene the subject of a series of laboratory tests and of aibeiieate in 

he actual operation of machines in a toffee factory in Great Britain. 
A report "y this study is published in the October, 1927, issue of the 
Journal of the National Institute of Industrial Psy chology, London, 
under the title, “Machine speeds and output,’ by S. Wyatt, an 
investigator for the Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 

Without going into the technical details of the experiments, it may 


}be stated that m the laboratory the lower speeds were found to be 


objectionable owing to the limitations imposed by the machine; that 


5's, annoyance was expressed at the restricted conditions of work. 


The higher speeds were found to be conducive to increased strain 


P} and fatigue. Finally, it was discovered that the different subjects 
Sreached their maximum output at different speeds, which is an 
) ‘mportant result considering the purpose of the study. 


In actual practice in the toffee factory the results were much tie 
same. The productive capacity of the operatives generally was 


sTestricted when machines were run at a speed adapted to the slowest 


worker, and when the speeds of the machines were increased as much 
ts was greater output and less fatigue. Some 

vorkers were able to feed machines efficiently while running at an’ 
pincres ase In speed much greater than 18 per cent, suggesting the 
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desirability, because of greater profit to the worker and to the facio 
of putting these oper atives on the highe r-speed machines and no 
requiring their output to be diminis shed by placing them o 
slower-running machines 

The study “apparently shows that in any group of indiv: 
selected at random considerable differences in ability will be fo. 
to exist, “‘amounting to 30 to 40 per cent in repetitive hand wor; 
where working capacity can be fully expressed in productive act 
ity.’ In view of this fact it is recommended that the speed 
machines be regulated so that they constitute a progressive ser’ 
thus affording an arrangement by which a novice during the ear\; 
stages of the learning period could be assigned to the slowest machi 
and gradually be advanced as she developed proficiency. 























rid a a 
darter ha ata al ies Red 


Such a scheme would provide a natural and reasonable system of promot 
with its accompanying incentives to activity, and would eventually r 
each operative finding a machine adapted to her natural rate of working. Indi 
vidual differences in ability would in consequence be adequately expressed i; 
productive efficiency, and each operative would be most comfortabl) 
effectively employed. 
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It is added, however, that it would be necessary for the operatiy: 
to attempt work at a higher speed as soon as she had become pro- 



















ficient at the lower one; otherwise prolonged performance at the 
slower rate might lead to the development of slow habits of work. 4 
English Miners’ Welfare Fund, 1926 | 

HE fifth annual report of the committee appointed by the pene d | 

of Trade to allocate the Miners’ Welfare Fund, recently is 

by the Mines Department of Great Britain, contains a genersl a 
summary of the work so far accomplished and of the general situation J 
the close of 1926. The fund, it will be remembered, is financed FP) 
by a levy of » penny on every ton of coal mined, and is divided into 


two parts, from one of which allocations are made to the separate 
districts for local welfare purposes, while the other is administered 
by the central committee for the benefit of those in the industry 
without regard to locality. The act of 1920, establishing the levy, 
became effective in August (see Labor Review, November, 1920, p. 
201), and for that year the amount received by the fund was only 
£452,837.' For 1925, the proceeds of the levy amounted to £1,008 
658, and the total amount accruing to the fund, during the five years, 
ine luding interest, was £5,848,718. Of this amount, £3,253,914 had 
been paid over to the district bodies, and £675,323 had been used 
by the central committee as a general fund. 


During 1926, the coal stoppage interfered with receipts, but the 
work went on. 



















The activity of the fund as a whole was well maintained as compared wit! 
previous years. During the 12 months the total number of allocations mai 
was 588, and, although this was 5 less than in 1925, the total sum allocate 1 
£1,283, 200, was more than double the corresponding sum in the previous ye: 
while, with 1,348 payments, as against 1,480, the amount actually paid out Ww: 
£1,208, 135, as compared with £948, 082. The sum accruing to the fund was 
however, owing to the increasing depression in the industry, over £100,000 less 
than in the previous year and amounted to only £1,108,380. 





1 Pound at par =$4.8665; exchange rate for 1926 was about par. 
[58] 
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I'p to the close of 1926 the total amount spent by the districts was 
e2 791,093, which had been divided among the various objects as 


rOLLOW Ss: 
Per cent 
Amount of total 
PENT Seep tae A on eee aces + SAN EAI Sa I £2, 371, 605 64. 1 
debi’ C1 $10 0's ae SS a a _...--. 1, 265, 593 34. 2 
Education a a ae ae a a tt ss 30, 075 .38 
halen eS 2 EL ed ma wale 33, 820 .9 





fc ol + lg SS RS SR a ae 3, 701, 093 100. 0 


It will be noticed that the costs of administration are very small, 
and that the amount devoted to education is smaller still. In con- 
sidering the amount spent on recreation, it must be remembered that 
many of the plans financed from these funds include recreational 
opportunities for the whole community, of both sexes and all ages. 
Community centers and community playgrounds appear frequently 
in the list of recreational projects. Their comprehensive nature may 
be judged from details given of one which was in course of develop- 
ment during 1926. A site of 8 acres had been obtained, and the 
plans under consideration included junior and senior football grounds, 
cricket grounds, a bandstand, a dancing area, six hard tennis courts, 
a putting course, a bowling green, a lawn skittles area, two quoit 
pitches, and a children’s section with playground apparatus and sand 
pit, the whole to be laid out with shrubbery, paths, and seats for those 
who did not wish to take any active part in the recreational program. 

Much the larger part, nearly 75 per cent, of the expenditure for 
health purposes has gone into providing convalescent homes for 
miners, six of which had been completed while three were still unfin- 
ished at the date of the report. Three of the districts having con- 
valescent homes, Ayr, Lancashire, and North Staffordshire, have 
never carried out any other plan under the welfare scheme, a fact 
which the central committee deplores. 
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| We do not question in principle the value of these convalescent schemes, but 
> it must be remembered that they provide benefit for only a relatively small 
istry ection of the mining community, and that the fund was intended for the wel- 
“‘w » {are of the fit and healthy as well as for that of the injured or sick. We doubt, 
eh indeed, if it can be said that the act is being fairly interpreted if either recrea- 
U, p ® tion or health is entirely ignored in any district. 
Pithead baths and shelters took up about 10 per cent of the money 
allocated to health purposes, 8 per cent was used for existing hos- 
, | | | pitals, 4 per cent went to the provision of ambulance services, and 
about 2 per cent was devoted to the provision of district nursing 
iacilities. 
During the year only £3,712 was assigned to educational purposes 











b the by the district committees, as against £11,309 in 1925. Nonvoca- 
tional lecture schemes accounted for the greater part of the money 
| wi thus expended. 
hare » An interesting part of the report deals with the effect of the coal 
vear, Eo Stoppage upon the welfare plan. The most immediate and obvious 
it wa » effect was a marked loss of income, but equally serious was the falling 
Wwas 


off in the financial support of the local schemes. Many of these are 
founded in the expectation that after they have once been installed 
chey will be supported from local sources, and they naturally suffered 
from the general cutting off of income in mining towns and villages. 
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In some cases, it is suggested, the mine owners may themselves hay, 
financed the plans temporarily, but in others the schemes, it is feared 
have become burdened with heavy debts, from which it will be har 
for them to free themselves. The utility of the schemes was very 
evident during the stoppage, as they afforded a resource and dis. 
traction for the men out of work. The stoppage even proved profit. 
able for certain schemes. 


Recreation grounds, though suffering more than institutes and halls fron 


effects of abnormal use, have, however, derived a certain amount of compe». 
sating benefit from the stoppage in a very large number of cases, because of the 
numbers of men who have been available to do voluntary or practically vol). 
tary labor. It is perhaps a rough and ready way of measuring the local pop. 
larity of the scheme to ask whether voluntary work has been done. All over 


the country a great deal of progress has been made and a great deal of mone: 
saved in consequence of the voluntary labor which has been available. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 








Hours and Earnings of Women in New York Laundries 


a bulletin giving the results of a study of the hours of work 

and earnings of women in laundries, made in the spring of 

1926. The investigation covered 64 laundries, employing 3,216 

women, these figures representing 12 per cent of all the laundries 

' in the State and 30 per cent of all the women employed in laundries. 

' Thirty-four of the laundries, employing 2,212 women, were in the 

‘five boroughs of New York City, and the others were in cities and 
) towns scattered throughout the State. 


6 der New York Bureau of Women in Industry has recently issued 













‘ Scheduled Hours and Hours Actually Worked 





At THE time of the investigation the New York laws permitted 
a 54-hour week for woman workers. In 20 of the laundries 
' the scheduled hours were under 48, in 5 they were 48, in 18 they 
) were over 48 up to and including 50, in 15 they were over 50 but 
; under 54, and in 7 were 54. The 3,125 women for whom details 


‘on this point were secured were grouped as follows as to scheduled 
S hours: 











Number Per cent 





bed ot. 














I 532 17. 0 
P CR ee eau nact 530 17. 0 
; Sate alata end ey Sala arse Re Ag ay 1, 098 35. 1 
Over 50 and under 54 hours_.._______-_-.- _- 699 22. 4 





de lg TR ite elitist Ri hina IIR cs 2 8. 5 










100, 0 


> It will be seen that practically two-thirds (66 per cent) had a 
scheduled week of 50 hours or more. The hours actually worked 
> showed a different grouping of the women, as follows: 













Number Per cent 

Under 60 eae 2 oc) ec eee TeV BALE 900 37. 5 

48 and under 50 hours___________________-___ 347 14. 5 
ONT a oa eee es a 171 7.2 

. Over 50 and under 54 hours..__...-..._._..-- 431 18. 0 
Tl ERIE A SEAS CLAS i gi 544 22. 8 



















2, 393 100. 0 


> The proportion actually working less than 48 hours in the week 
» token as typical was more than twice as large as the proportion having 
hat scheduled week, and the proportion actually working 50 hours 
or more was 48 per cent, against the 66 per cent scheduled for such 
‘ours. But the most important feature of this second grouping 
s the new category which appears, those working over 54 hours, 1. e., 
those exiphayed for illegally long weekly hours. The detailed figures’ 
}<en in the study show that in this respect New York City differed 
‘rom the rest of the State. 
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These figures show first, that hours worked as well as scheduled hours wom 
longer in New York City than up-State. Second, New York City laundric. 
show a striking proportion of women employed beyond the maximum hours pp». 
mitted by law. Up-State, cases of only 4 women exceeding the legal maximyy 
were found and these violations were less than an hour in length. In Ney 
York City 308 women worked more than 54 hours. Of these, 64 had 60 hours o 
more of work in this week and 8 women worked at least 70 hours. These hoy; 
conditions bring out, as does the study of overtime which follows, that Noy 
York City laundries had not effectively coordinated hours of work, number of 
employees, and volume of output. It is also significant that although Ne, 
York City laundries far exceed those up-State in the relative number of wome, 
employed more than 48 hours, they also exceed in the proportion of women ey 
ployed very short hours. 


Cries 


}- 


Earnings 


HE piecework system prevails to only a limited extent in the 
laundry industry. Ninety-three per cent of the workers studied 
were paid on a time basis and 7 per cent for output; 85 per cent of 
the whole group were paid weekly rates. For a group of 2,898 fo, 
whom weekly rates were secured, 5.7 per cent (167 women) had 
rates under $12 a week, 69.2 per cent had rates under $16, and 92.5 
per cent under $20; the median rate for the whole group was $14.76, 
The weekly earnings show a different grouping, 20.5 per cent (659 
women) having made less than $12, 66 per cent less than $16, and 
89.2 per cent less than $20. The median earnings, $14.67, did not 
vary greatly from the median rate, and 10.8 per cent of the group 


(348 women) earned $20 and over, against 7.5 per cent who had | 


rates of this amount. 

One of the most striking features of the study is the relation shown 
between scheduled hours and scheduled rates of pay. Throughout 
the State the better rates were found in connection with the shorter 
hours. 


In the laundry industry as in the factory industries studied in 1923, plants 
with shorter hours were not found to pay lower wages. Rather, shorter hours 
and higher wages were likely to be found together. The following comparison 
shows median weekly rates in laundries operating under long and short schedules: 

New York State— 
$15.42 in laundries with scheduled hours of 48 or less. 
$14.60 in laundries with scheduled hours in excess of 48. 
New York City— 
$15.11 in laundries with scheduled hours of 48 or Jess. 
$14.66 in laundries with scheduled hours in excess of 48. 
Outside New York City— 
$15.77 in laundries with scheduled hours of 48 or less. 
$14.42 in laundries with scheduled hours in excess of 48. 





ee 
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Married Women in Industry in Binghamton, N. Y. 


HE increasing importance of the question of married women in 
industry is emphasized by a study of women industrially 
employed in Binghamton, N. Y., recently made by the State 

bureau of women in industry. Some data from this study are given 
in the Industrial Bulletin for November, 1927, issued by the industria! 
commissioner of New York State. Binghamton shows an unusually 
large proportion of married women gainfully employed, 48.5 pet 
cent, against 23 per cent in all cities of the United States having 2 
population of from 25,000 to 100,000. The following table shows 
their industrial distribution: 
[62] 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING WOMEN IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y., BY INDUSTRY AND 
BY MARITAL STATUS 
































ay: ai : Widowed divorced 

| Number stage Married or separated ; 

Industry | em- i =< 

ployed Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

| | | . 
oa 

Manufacturing - -..<-cccencee<o- 6, 607 2, 877 | 43. 6 3, 365 50.9 365 | 5.5 
eens” Cagis: ape Corot BE 4, 060 1, 847 | 45.5 2, 067 50. 9 146 3.6 
CigePs i014. ccddeteddvcoesss 714 214 29.9 441 61.8 59 33 

9) Pe a 471 183 38. 8 236 50. 1 52 11.1 
Metal and machinery - -..-. 333 106 | 31.7 194 58. 4 33 9.9 
enti .4.sib cided <tdawdaiedn 217 116 | 58. 6 87 39.8 14 6.6 
Paper, printing, ete.......-- 219 137 | 62. 5 77 | 35. 1 5 2.4 
Le RET tT TT 169 74 44.0) 87} B.S 8 4.5 
ee at Rees ae 127 87 68. 3 40 4S ao Satintnitinaand 
LON T . So ccctesttececeugs 136 25 18.3 75 | 54.9 36 26.8 
Cheadle triewissnie<ksbesesc 161 8) 54.9 61 7.8 12 7.3 
RarGettlle. < isentedienanthesdes 990 548 55, 4 326 32. 9 116 | 1.7 

Restaurant... .....----.--------- 63 33 | 51.7 28 44.8 2 | 3. 
yo Rn Re SL | 7, 660 3, 458 | 45, 2 | 3, 719 | 48. 5 | 483 | 6.3 
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it will be observed that of the total number of women engaged in 
manufacturing industries less than one-half—43.6 per cent—were 
single, and that in only 4 of the 10 groups of such industries considered 
did the proportion of the single rise above 50 per cent. Among those 
engaged in restaurant work a trifle over one-half—51.7 per cent— 
were single, and of those in mercantile occupations 55.4 per cent had 
not been married. In the total group considered, 54.8 per cent had 
been married and 48.5 per cent were living with their husbands, as 
distinguished from those who had been widowed, divorced, or sepa- 
rated. In the separate industries the married women, using the term 
in this restricted sense, ranged from 31.7 per cent of those engaged in 
food industries to 61.8 per cent of those in cigar manufacturing. 

There is little difference in earnings among the three groups of 
voman workers, their median earnings being as follows: 


Median annual 


Marital status earnings 
i ee $855. 68 
a A = ST lie ly a mat, BP yd la atl ila 877. 72 
Widowed, separated, or divorced__.........-.--..------ 868. 75 


[t is suggested that the single women as a group are younger, and 
consequently less experienced than the others, and that this accounts 
for the slightly lower earnings shown. 

In relation to hours worked, there is little difference between single 
and married women, except that the single show a greater amount of 
overtime worked. 

in summing up the results of the study, the report stresses the fact 
that marriage can no longer be regarded as ending the industrial life 
of women, and that consequently they can not be considered as merely 
temporary workers filling in the period between leaving school and 
getting married. 

_Here, then, is an industrial city with a total population of approximately 67,000, 
of which 25,000 are wageearners. About one-third of all the industrial workers are 
women, and 49 per cent of these are married. The length of their working-day, 
their wages, differ but little or not at all from those of their unmarried sisters. 
_ Whether married women go to work because of economic necessity, whether 
it is from personal preference for work outside of the home, or whether it means 
a desire to be economically independent of their husbands, they are being em- 
ployed in increasingly large numbers. Their presence in our industries can no 
longer be ignored or pushed aside because of prejudice or fear. They are to be 
accepted and reckoned with as any other group of industrial workers. 
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Accidents to Employed Minors in Illinois 
A STUDY made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois o;, 


accidents to employed minors in that State covers 1,803 such 

accidents befalling children under 18 years of age during the 
year 1923. Of these, 237 caused permanent partial disability, 88 
caused serious and permanent disfigurement of the hand, head, or 
face, and 12 were fatal. The age incidence of the accidents was 
somewhat different from that found in some other studies. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, children under 16 formed 24.4 per cent of 
eraployed minors under 18, while they constituted 5.9 per cent of 
those injured in 1923; children aged 16 formed 34.6 per cent of the 
minors employed and 32.9 per cent of those injured; those aged 17 
formed 41.4 per cent of the minors employed and 61.2 per cent of 
those injured. Ten of the 12 fatalities were found among those aged 
17. Manufacturing led all other industries in the number and pro- 
portion of serious injuries (199, or 59.1 per cent), followed by coal 
mining (104, or 30.9 per cent). Of the 106 children under 16 who 
were injured, 55, or over one-half, were employed illegally. 

As a result of this study, it is recommended that Illinois should 
have a more complete collection and tabulation of accident data, a 
general program for accident prevention, a widening of the list of 
occupations prohibited to minors under 16, and the extension to 16 
and 17 of the age at which prohibition of certain occupations expires, 
and better observance of the child labor law. One recommendation, 
that minors illegally employed should be included under the com- 
pensation act with additional compensation, was adopted and went 
into force in July, 1927. 


— oa 





Compensated Accidents to Working Children in Pennsylvania 
A RATHER exhaustive and detailed analysis of compensated 


accidents to minors (under the age of 21) in Pennsylvania 
during the year 1924 has been issued by the State department 
of labor and industry as its Special Bulletin No. 17. The report 
includes only accidents which were compensated in that year under 
the Pennsylvania law, amounting to about 40.5 per cent of the 
reported accidents and about one-eighth of the compensated acci- 
dents, and only those resulting in disabilities extending beyond the 
10-day waiting period. Although the tabular matter im the report 
is extensive and covers age and sex of minors injured, extent of dis- 
ability, industries in which employed, causes of the injuries, compensa- 
tion paid, etc., only a brief summary of these points can be included 
here. 
The report notes the cases of 9,197 boys and 773 girls, of whom 
270 were under the age of 16 years. An indivation of the severity 
of the accidents sustained by these children is the fact that the aver- 
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time lost in cases of temporary duration was 35.2 days, as com- 

| with an average of 42.7 days lost by adults. There were 117 
death claims, 2 permanent total disability claims, 425 permanent 
vartial disability claims, and 9,426 temporary injury claims. Acci- 
jeats to these minors resulted in about the same degree of impair- 
ment as those to adults. Thus, of 68,804 compensated claims of 
adults during 1924, the percentages were: Death, 2.7; permanent 
disability, 4.2; temporary disability, 93.1; while the percentages of 
minors in these classes were, respectively, 1.2, 4.3, and 94.5. 

\fost of the minors suffered injuries to hands, arms, and fingers, 
comprising 55.8 per cent of the permanent disability claims and affect- 
ing 54.2 per cent of the boys and 75.4 per cent of the girls. Of the 
624 (6.3 per cent of all cases) cases of blood poisoning developing, 
84.9 per cent were boys, and cuts and lacerations were responsible 
for 43.6 per cent of these cases. Crushes and bruises and cuts and 
lacerations were the kinds of injury in three-fifths of all cases (63 
percent). Crushes and bruises caused 35.1 per cent of the deaths, and 
amputations resulted in 49.2 per cent of the permanent disabilities. 

As may be expected, the largest number of minors were injured in 
manufacturing industries, and the next largest number in mining and 
quarrying, 49.3 per cent in the former and 29.1 per cent in the latter. 
Highty and five-tenths per cent of the girls and 46.6 per cent of the 
boys were injured in the manufacturing branches of industry and 
31.6 per cent of the boys were injured in mines and quarries. How- 
ever, when degree of disability is considered, we find that mines and 
quarries caused 53 per cent of the deaths and manufacturing 29.1 
per cent; that manufacturing caused 69.6 per cent of the permanent 
disabilities and mines and quarries caused 18.8 per cent; and that 
manufacturing caused 48.6 per cent of the temporary disabilities 
and mines and quarries caused 29.3 per cent. The percentage in 
each of these cases is far above the percentage in other industries. 
In all instances where manufacturing industries figured, metals and 
metal products stand highest, with 12.8 per cent of the deaths, 39.4 
per cent of the permanent injuries, and 24.8 per cent of the temporary 
cases. 

Vehicles (mostly in coal mining) caused the greatest number of 
accidents to boys (23.8 per cent) and machinery the greatest number 
to girls (53 per cent). These figures may be compared with 21.4 per 
cent in the handling-objects group, in which group occurred the 
greatest number of accidents to adults. Vehicles were responsible 
for 33.3 per cent of the deaths, and falling objects for 23.1 per cent, 
while 63.5 per cent of the permanent disabilities were due to ma- 
chinery. he temporary disabilities were largely due to vehicles 
(22.4 per cent), to handling objects (20.6 per cent), and to machinery 
(20.2 per cent). 

It appears that the median average weekly wage of minors injured 
was $10.56 for those 14 and 15 years of age, $17.89 for those 16 and 
17 years of age, and $24.70 for those 18, 19, and 20 years of age. 
This is significant in view of the fact that compensation is payable 
up to 60 per cent of the average weekly wage, with a maximum of $12 
and a minimum of $6, unless the prs Rote, was receiving less than $6 
at the time of injury, in which case an amount equal to the full wages 
is paid. Most of the injured (7,118, or 71.4 per cent) were in the 
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highest age group, of whom 5,186, or 72.9 per cent, received ear 
of more than $20 a week, the compensation therefore being lin 
to the maximum of $12. There being also 36.7 per cent of the 
group 16 and 17 years receiving earnings of over $20 a week, 
be seen that more than half (61.6 per cent) of the injured chil dren 
re eived less than 60 per cent of their wages in compensation. (nly 
3 per cent received more than 60 per cent of their wages in com 
pdt Tom showing. that comparatively few (414, or 4. 2 cent 
were, before their injury, receiving less than $10 a week and c 
quently were awarded the minimum of $6 per week, or their act 
wages if less than $6. 

The av erage compensation awarded to minors was $1,496.04 in 
death claims, $635.58 in permanent disability claims, and $40.04 3 
temporary disability claims, or an average of $82.63 for all case 
This compares with an average of $177.35 awarded to adults. 
total compensation awarded was $823,831, apportioned as follows: 
Death, $175,037; permanent disability, $271,392; temporary disa- 
bility, $377,402. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





The Newer Industrial-Accident Prevention and Workmen’s 
Compensation Problem 





By ErnevBert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics ! 


workmen’s compensation problem, that we are facing most 
seriously to-day is the problem of the small establishment. 

The large concerns like the United States Steel Corporation, the 
International Harvester Co., etc., are not only able but find it 
profitable to spend the money that is required to equip their plants 
with safety devices and to install safety methods and schemes which 
reduce their accidents practically to a minimum. Corporations of 
this type are practically all self-insurers, and their employees are 
therefore thoroughly protected in case of accident. 

The serious fact, however, is that over 40 per cent of the manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States employ from 1 to 5 
persons each, and practically 28 per cent of the manufacturing 
establishments employ from 6 to 20 wage earners each. The average 
in the former group is 2.7 wage earners per establishment; the 
average in the second group is 11.2 employees per establishment. 
The total number of employees in these two groups is practically 
824,000 workers. It is in these small establishments that accidents 
are on the increase. 

lt is not the purpose here to go into the details of causes of in- 
creased accidents in smaller plants. As a general proposition it is 
die to the tendency to sh production to the highest possible 
point by means of improved machinery, new mechanical appliances, 


Ts industrial accident-prevention problem, as well as the 


' conveyors, power hoists, power trucks, and by speeding up the 

' workers. These new devices are not accompanied by the same 

' safety equipment that the large corporations provide when they 
install the same devices. There is seldom a safety organization 


in the small plant. The manager and the superintendent or foremen 
are not acquainted with modern safety rules, and the plants are too 
small to have a real safety man. 

An enormous amount of money is being spent on safety work, 
and it is having a tremendous effect in the way of accident preven- 
tion, but it is being spent in and by the large plants; and the large 
plants are comparatively few in number. Only nine-tenths of 1 
per cent of the manufacturing establishments employ from 501 to 
|,000 wage earners each, and the average of employees in this group 
per establishment is 690. The next higher group, employing over 
1,000, constitutes only one-half of 1 per cent of the total number 
of establishments; yet these employ more than 24 per cent of all 
employees and have an average of 2,194 workers each. 
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_' Address delivered before the Eleventh New York Industrial Safety Congress and Exhibit, held at 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, 1927. 
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We are therefore faced with a peculiar situation—a very foy 
establishments doing an enormous amount of safety work and 
making an enormous amount of noise about it and really reducingo 
their accident rates to a very wonderful degree; on the other han4 
the great majority of plants—over 90 per cent—doing nothing o 
practically nothing in the way of safety work and saying noth. 
ing about it, and having a rather startling progressive increase jy 
accidents. 

With the passage of the workmen’s compensation acts in nearly 
all of the States of the Union we settled down to a smug reliance 
upon the operation of these laws to take care of the destitution that 
had formerly resulted from such accidents. The reason that work. 
men’s compensation legislation was put through the various State 
legislatures so easily was at bottom because everybody knew that 
somebody was having to pay for the results of industrial accidents, 
The injured workman and his family were being taken care of by 
charitable organizations and the charitable organizations were 
getting their money from business men and from persons of wealth 
who were charitably inclined; or they were being thrown upon the 
taxpayers through outdoor relief funds and through almshouses, 
So the general public was pretty well prepared for a specific proposi- 
tion to provide some legal remedy through which the EE wrecker 
should ha cared for, in part at least, by the industry in which he 


was engaged at the time of the accident, and thus the burden be dis. 
tributed over the whole population by allowing the employer to 
include the insurance premium or the cost of workmen’s compensa- 


tion in his general cost, just as he did taxes and fire insurance, and 
make it a part of the price of the commodity produced and spread 
the burden over the entire consuming public. 

Once this legislation was on the statute books we settled back 
with a sigh of relief that all our social troubles, from that source at 
least, were at an end. 

The machinery to take care of these risks assumed three forms— 
self-insurance, private organizations of insurance carriers, and State 
insurance funds, whether competitive or monopolistic. The private 
insurance organizations group has with the lapse of time split into 
two groups—the mutuals and the stock insurance companies. 

Now let us see what has happened. The large employers of labor, 
which do not comprise more than 2 per cent of the total number of 
establishments, have become self-insurers. The next group—which 
still comprises a very small percentage of employers—have formed 
mutual insurance organizations to carry their risks on a cooperative 
basis. The great mass of employing establishments, which employ 
20 people or less, were left for the stock companies and the State 
funds. Of course I do not mean to say that the stock companies 
and the State funds do not get a reasonable share of the larger plants; 
nevertheless the fact remains that the cream of the insurance busi- 
ness is in the hands of self-insurers and mutual companies. 


The insurance companies find that, with the high accident rate in 
small plants and the increased accidents in small plants, the small- 
plant accident insurance taken by itself is a losing game. 

Take, in the State of New York, the experience of all insurance 
carriers combined—stock companies, mutuals, and State fund. 
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) Consolidation of the two years 1924 ard 1925 affords a fair sample 
‘of what is happening. ‘Twenty-five per cent of the firms insured 
Iwere paying the mmimum premium in their class, which minimum 
J yaries according te the class. From this group the premiums earned 
amounted to $1,830,630 or 2.14 per cent of the total premiums 
“earned. But the losses sustained in this group were 2.15 per cent 
of the total losses sustained and 61.8 per cent of the premium earned. 
* But this is not so startling as in the next group, which is composed 
e entirely of small plants, where the premium paid is more than the 
a iniaum, but less than $25 per year. This constitutes practically 
517 per cent of the total number of plants. But note this—that while 
ithe premium earned from this group was 1.28 per cent of the total 
premium earned, the losses paid were 1.97 per cent of the total 
Siosses paid, and within this group 94.2 per cent of the premium 
Freceived was paid back in losses. Of course the remainder does not 
yanywhere near pay the overhead and operating costs. 
In the next group of small establishments, paying $25 and less than 
$50 premium and constituting practically 17 per cent of the total 
q 
i 
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isks, the premium earned was 2.71 per cent of the total premiums 
arned, while the loss was 3.97 per cent of the total loss and 89.8 
per cent of the premium earned. When you compare these with the 
Bicker eroups, say the group that pays $30,000 and over in insurance 
‘premiums, while this group constitutes only four-hundredths of 1 
per cent of the total number of firms the premium earned from this 
group constitutes 9.2 per cent of the total premiums earned, the per- 
‘centage of loss was 7.85 per cent of the total losses and 52.4 per cent 
Sof the premium earned, you will note the enormous difference in the 
)percental cost of carrying the small plant as compared with the large 
Hone. 
> The result of this is that the stock companies either put the pre- 
> mium rateso high that the small employer can not payit or they refuse 
to take the risk in any event. In other words the list of prohibited 
vrisks is expanding to cover in many States such industries as coal 
mining and the smaller type of sawmill, and is gradually tending to 
exclude all the smaller establishments. 
' One of the most far-reaching subjects, therefore, in connection 
"with this whole accident-prevention and accident-insurance question 
>is what shall be done in cases of extrahazardous industries and 
' small establishments which the insurance companies refuse to insure 
"yand which are not able to qualify as self-insurers and which are too 
widely scattered and too unorganized to form mutual insurance 
)) Organizations. 
> The States most seriously affected are probably Georgia, Illinois 
so far as coal mining is concerned, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. In fact it is more or less true in all States not 
having some sort of State fund. 
A very large number of States report that the situation as regards 
) Workmen’s compensation insurance for these small plants is steadily 
> stowing worse. In Arizona and Utah private insurance companies 
) «re required to accept any risk that is offered them. In the States 
laving competitive State insurance funds, while the private insurance 
companies are not compelled to take undesirable risks the State 
fund is so compelled, with the result that the small and. expensive 
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risks are thrown into the State fund. This puts the competitiy, 
State funds at a disadvantage and may ultimately operate to creat, 
a situation where the competitive State compensation insurance f\nq 
will have to be supported by general taxation. 

The question of compelling private stock companies to accept ql 
insurance business offered has been referred to. This is the law iy 
Arizona, which, however, is not entirely protected against certaip 
methods by which it can be side-stepped; in other words, the jp. 
surance companies can make the conditions of carrying this undesiy. 
able business so unpleasant that the purpose of the law is more o 
less defeated. 

In Massachusetts they are at present experimenting with a com. 
pulsory insurance law for automobile drivers. Every automobil 
must carry liability insurance. This being compulsory upon the 
owner of the automobile, it is also made compulsory upon the insur. 
ance companies to accept these risks. The insurance companies, 
however, are partially protected at least by a clause which says jj 
any insurance company has reason to believe that a driver or owner 
of an automobile is an unfit person to operate a car it can bring 
this evidence before the State licensing -bureau and the license to 
operate a car will upon sufficient proof be taken from this person, 
jut if the State licensing bureau insists upon issuing the license, 
then the insurance company must take the risk. The operation of 
this law will be watched very carefully by those interested in work- 
men’s compensation to see whether or not it can be made applicable 
to the accident insurance problem here discussed. 

Of course if the insurance companies can be compelled to carry 
these small and dangerous risks they will in the nature of things 
require that the smaller plants give more attention to safety work 
and take positive and intelligent steps toward reducing their number 
of accidents. In the meantime, however, we find that in some 
States in an entire industry—namely, bituminous coal mining—the 
employees are not insured against the result of industrial accidents, 
notwithstanding the State law which is supposed to be in effect. 
Large numbers of employees in other industries are not insured, in 
fact, notwithstanding the existence of the law and the paper evidence 
of insurance in some cases. 


To the extent that this picture is true society is fooling itself. We 
believe that we have secured for the workman at least a reasonable 
degree of compensation for accidents, enough to keep his family 
from suffering and to keep them secure from the need of charitable 
contributions, while as a matter of fact when an accident occur 
they have no protection and are thrown upon public charity just as 
they were before the enactment of workmen’s compensation |as, 
notwithstanding the fact that the cost of the insurance which society 
is supposed to have has been charged into the price of the commodi- 
ties produced and is being paid for by the consuming public. In 
other words, to the extent to which this picture is true society 1s 
paying for something that it does not get, and the purpose of work- 
men’s compensation laws is to that extent being defeated, notwith- 
standing that it is being paid for. : 

While the people of New York are not facing this difficulty in its 
worst form, you are facing it to the extent that these undesirable 
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risks are being driven into the State fund, which in the nature of 
things can not select its business and which in the nature of things 
can have no prohibited list. 

it must be admitted that for the length of time in which work- 
men’s compensation laws have been in operation in the United 
States and for the legnth of time in which active and intensive acci- 
dent-prevention work has been going on we have achieved along 
both lines most wonderful results. While we may be fairly well 
satisfied with the record of the past we should not blind ourselves 
to the fact that the operation of the laws is developing certain diffi- 
culties, that the method and plan of our private insurance companies 
are developing difficulties which seem to me to be inherent in their 
methods, which produce a cost of doing business which is so great 
as to develop a premium rate that can be paid only by the largest 
and wealthiest corporations. ‘These corporations in turn are in a 
position to refuse to pay it by becoming self-insurers or by develop- 
ing cooperative mutual companies, which from an insurance point of 
view amounts to practically the same thing as self-insurance; this 
in turn makes necessary the high rates which the smaller concerns 
can not pay, while tending at the same time to eliminate from the 
field all the risks except those who either can not pay or whose 
accident rate is so high that the insurance companies can not carry 
them with profit—in other words, a.scheme which defeats itself and 
which in turn reacts upon the operation of the compensation laws so 
as partially to defeat them, thus throwing back upon the workers 
and the community the evils, within this group, for which com- 
pensation laws were enacted and compensation insurance carrier 
companies were developed. 

[It is too early in the development of these menacing conditions 
to discuss dogmatically any scheme for their solution, but these 
clouds on the horizon which at first blush may seem to be no bigger 
than a man’s hand are in fact shaping themselves into very definite 
outlines; and it is important that the business interests of this 
country should see the outline of the conflict and should begin to 
think about wise methods of solution. 


For the information of those who desire to go deeper into the statis- 
tical side of the problem outlined in this paper there are presented 
beet on tables from which the statements in the paper itself were 
aerived. 

The purpose of Table 1 is to show the relatively large number of 
manufacturing establishments employing very few wage earners, as 
against the relatively few establishments employing large numbers. 
For instance, the table shows that 40.3 per cent of all manufacturing 
establishments covered by the Census employ from 1 to 5 wage 
earners, that there are 79,101 such establishments in this group em- 
ploying 212,938 wageworkers, that the number of wage earners em- 
ployed in these establishments is only 2.4 per cent of the total number 
of wage earners employed in manufacturing, and that the average 
number of wage earners per establishment in these small plants is 2.7 
persons. The next size establishments, employing from 6 to 20 wage 
earners, constitute 27.8 per cent of all establishments and employ 
( per cent of the wage earners, the average being 11.2 persons per 
establishment. On the other hand, the big concerns employing over 
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1,000 persons number but 963, or five-tenths of 1 per cent of the tot! 
number of establishments. They employ, however, 24 per ceit of 
the total wage earners and have an average of 2,194 employees ),, 
establishment. The average number of wage earners per esta!)|; 
ment in the United States, taking them all together, is but 44.7 ).. 
sons, indicating that from a compensation-insurance and accide, 
prevention point of view the problem in the United States is the s1\.\) 
and not the large establishment. 

Table 2 shows the workmen’s compensation experience in tii 
State of New York for the stock and mutual companies and the Si. 
fund consolidated for the years 1924 and 1925 combined. The talbie 
needs no comment except that in the loss ratios the ratio form insi:,(| 
of percentages is used. Of course to change a ratio to percentage it \: 
necessary only to move the decimal point two places totherighi. |) 
other words a ratio of 0.618 becomes a percentage of 61.8. 

Table 3, which lists the establishments by value of product, is 
inserted here for two reasons. One is to show the very large jer- 
centage of establishments having a very small individual production, 
and the other is to show the value of production per wage earnc:. 
These two points have special bearing on the insurance question. |) 
this connection it should be noted that the Census no longer ist 
manufacturing establishments which produce less than $5,000 worit 
of product, thus making it impossible to know the number of plants 
smaller than this. The only thing that can be said is that in 19\9 
the last census year in which these plants producing less than $5,()()i 
worth of product were enumerated, there were 60,125 of them, en- 
ploying, however, only 41,252 wage earners. In this table the fir:' 
group, producing from $5,000 to $20,000 worth each, constitutes 31.) 
per cen6 of all manufacturing establishments, and produces an average 
value of product of $11,261. The value of the product per wage 
earner is $3,679. While in the group with the highest value o! 
product—constituting 5.3 per cent of the total establishments—the 
value of product per establishment is $3,890,981 and the value ol 
product per wage earner is $8,015. It will be readily understood 
that the establishment where the workers are producing an average 
of $3,679 each can not pay the premium rate based upon pay 1v!l 
that the establishments whose workers are producing $8,015 each car 
pay. 


Taste 1.—MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WAGE 
EARNERS, 1923 


{From Report of U. 8. Census of Manufactures} 
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°o NEW YORK WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE, 1924 AND 1925 
- COMBINED 


ed figures for stoek companies, mutual companies, and State fund, 1924 and 1925. Data furnished 
by National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters] 
































































































Risks (firms) Premium earned Losses 
; : oe. ee Aver- | Loss 
Premium group - a I ~4 | Aver- Per age |ratio 
= tas | Amount = a Amount = per | 
total | total risk total (firm) 
eresth: 

 \sinimum premium risks!.-] 95,833 | 24.89 $1,830,630 | 214 | $19 /$1,132,123] 215] $12 | 0.618 

: Risks other than minimum | 

SS um: 

ee 64,990 | 16.88 | 1,100,781 | 1.28]  171/ 1,037,394] 197] 16| .942 
3 695 t0 SAB. cccdamelncidieoce 64, 649 | 16.79 | 2,325,233 | 2.71 36 | 2, 088, 833 | 3.97 32 | . 898 
; 62h) to Sitka dienoudiinniienne 37, 477 9.73 | 2,280,912 | 2.67 61 | 1,806,179 | 3.43 48; .789 
$75 t0 G08. cab mecrccsecten 22,974 | 5.97 | 1,983,156 | 231 86 | 1,586,043 | 3.02 69 | | 800 
$100 to $140. -c-ceeeee-n- 26,890 | 6.98 | 3, 267,308] 3.81 122 | 2,551,883 | 4.85 95 | .781 
$150 16 Siltvwdimcwandeuion 14,955 | 3.88 | 2,588,000 | 3.02 173 | 1,792,393 | 3.41 120 | .693 
re, 6900 to $90G cones esecciss 16, 785 4.36 | 4,102,468 } 4.79 244 | 2,770, 322 5. 27 165 . 675 
Te $300 to $399.-...---------| 9,385 | 2.44 | 3,248,349 | 3.79 346 | 2,085,825 | 3.97 222 | . 642 
. 6100 t0 BEBE dhccciowdeen 5, 714 1.49 | 2,551, 052 2. 98 446 | 1, 671, 971 3. 18 293 . 655 
S600 ba Biase no oes 12, 141 3.15 | 8, 510, 456 9. 93 701 | 5, 195, 488 9. 88 428 . 610 
$1,000 to $1,999_.......... 6, 616 1.72 | 9, 302, 688 | 10.86 | 1,406 | 5,306, 453 | 10.09 802 | .570 
$2 000 to $2,909-..-------- 2,409 | .63 | 5,840,487 | 6.82 | 2,424 | 3,400,644] 6.48 1,415] . 584 
$3,000 to $4,999_.......... 1, 898 . 49 | 7, 287,443 | 8.50 | 3,840 | 3,912,959 |} 7.44 | 2,062| .537 
¢5,000 to $9,900__........- 1,381 | 136 | 9,352,621 | 10.91 | 6,772 | 5,005,534 | 9.69 | 3.690] | 545 
; $10,000 to $19,999__........ 578 . 15 | 7,896,475 | 9.22 |13, 662 | 4, 558, 751 8. 67 | 7,887 | .577 
a $20,000 to $29,9900_........ 178 - OF | 4,333, 991 5. 06 (24, 348 | 2, 457, 202 4. 67 (13, 805 . 567 
a $30,000 and over......... 153 . 04 | 7,879,333 | 9. 20 [51,499 | 4,129,230 | 7.85 |26,988 | .524 
¢ "Sete i ee | 385, 006 |100. 00 (85, 690, 563 |100. 00 223 52, 588, 227 |100.00| 137] .614 








1 The minimum premium may be as low as $10 or as high as $585, according to class. Each other group 
is made up of firms paying over the minimum of their classification but within the range stated. 


TasLe 3.—MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY VALUE OF 
PRODUCT, 1923 





























































4 [From report of U. 8. Census of Manufactures] 
5 Value of Number of Per cent of total 
a product wage earners formed by— 
KS Num- ° i 
Le ber of |Number | ;}Value 
') Value of product | estab- | of wage pa tay Per Per —? hen of 
i lish- | earners P Per Per | es- $1,000,000! ments ann prod- 
bs ments estab- | wage | tab- |of prod-| in ‘=| uct 
4 lishment} earner | lish- uct each | each | = 
4 eac h 
SN $5,000 to $20,000.__..| 61,981! 189,738! $697,996, 736] $11,261] $3,679] 3.1) 271.8) 31.6 22) 12 
© $20,000 to $100,000___| 72,370| 718,746, 3, 426, 433,520| 47,346) 4,767) 9.9} 209.8) 36.9, 82 5.7 
by $100,000 to $500,000__| 42, 075/1, 721, 266) 9, 496, 592, 898; 225,706; 5,517) 40.9 181.3) 21.4) 19.6) 15.7 
me $590,000 to $1,000,000_| 9, 556/1, 134, 897) 6, 752, 818, 172) 706,657) 5,950) 118.8 168. 1 4.9) 12.9) 11.2 
91,000,000 and over_.; 10, 327|5, 013, 509/40, 182, 156, 874)3, 890, 981) 8,015) 485. 5 124.8 5.3) 57.1, 66.4 
| j — 
Total_........ 196, 309, 44.7 

















8, 778, 156|60, 555, 998, 209 308, 473| 6, 898 145.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
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: Accident Rates, by Type of Injury, for Various Industries, 1926 


= 






: N ARTICLE in the November Labor Review (p. 62) gave the 
x A accident experience, by industry and State, of a large number 
of establishments for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics had 
obtained data for the years 1925 and 1926. The 1926 data there 
presented are further analyzed in the following tables, which give, 
by industry, the number of accidents and the frequency and severity 
rates for each type of injury. 
[73] 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Table 2 records frequency rates based on the figures presented ;, 
Table 1. The highest frequency rates for death are found in +}, 
following industries: Structural-iron work (1.01), fertilizers (0.65). ss, 
mills (0.63); for permanent disability the highest frequency 
are for carriages and wagons (6.67), planing mills (2.83), hardware 
(2.71); and for temporary disability the highest frequency rates ay, 
for sawmills (46.57), structural-iron work (46.02), automobile tipo: 
(45.39). 

Table 3 records severity rates based on the figures of Table | 
The highest severity rates for death are found in structural-iroy 
work (6.06), fertilizers (3.93), and sawmills (3.76). The hiches 
severity rates for permanent disability are those for carriages and 
wagons (6.94), planing mills (2.96), and sawmills (2.27). The 
following have the greatest severity in temporary disability: Saw- 
mills (1.15), structural-iron work (1.10), and carriages and wagons 
(0.79). 

The indications of the frequency and severity rates are not the 
same. This is to be expected. It often happens, for example, 
that an industry will have a large number of minor injuries and 
comparatively few of a more severe character. 

While this compilation has interest and value, it is desirable to 
call attention to the fact that in some classifications the number of 
cases is not large enough to warrant any positive conclusions. Ip 
the course of time material should accumulate affording a basis for 
definite statements. 
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No-Accident Campaign Among Manufacturers of Erie, Pa. 


August, 1927, in the city of Erie, Pa., among 26 manufacturing 

plants, resulted in a reduction of 20 lost-time accidents as 
compared with August, 1926, which was the peak month for that 
vear. A report submitted to this bureau by the Manufacturers’ 
‘Association of Erie states that in August, 1926, the average number of 
employees in the plants keeping records of accidents was 6,135. 
On this basis the annual accident frequency rate was 10.9 per 100 
employees for the 56 accidents recorded during the month. In 
August, 1927, in 26 plants with an average working force of 7,905 
persons, there were 36 accidents, giving an annual frequency rate of 
5.5. A chart showing the accident trend from January, 1926, 
coutinues the curve to include September, 1927, during which month 
the frequency rate was even less than in August, being 4.8. In 
September, 1926, the rate was 7. 

The no-accident campaign was sponsored by the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Erie, which carried on considerable publicity by 
correspondence and through the press. Among the more than a 
hundred cooperating plants (all of which, however, did not keep 
records of accidents) were 14 plants having machine-shop depart- 
ments, 3 boiler factories, 3 brass goods and brass foundries, 8 iron 
foundries or plants with iron-foundry departments, 1 electric motor 
manufacturing plant, 1 mechanical rubber goods plant, 1 roofing 
paper, packing, and insulating material plant, 2 open-hearth steel 
foundries, 1 stove plant, 2 metal toy plants, 1 bolt and nut plant, 
| hand tool plant, 1 plumbers’ supplies, 1 builders’ hardware plant, 
| forging plant, 5 heavy machinery plants, and 4 plants operating 
punch presses largely. 

One outstanding result noted is the case of a plant which had 
20 accidents in August, 1926, and only 6 in August, 1927. ‘This 
was brought about by education of the workmen through foremen 
and the holding of the foreman responsible for every accident in his 
department.” Whenever an accident occurred the foreman was 
called before the superintendent, who emphasized his responsibility 
for the safety of his men. This particular plant, it is added, has 
mater eny reduced its total accidents thus far in 1927 as compared 
with 1926. 


j NO-ACCIDENT campaign conducted during the month of 
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—_— 
Soon 





Industrial Accidents in New York State in 1926-27 


HE increasing seriousness of some causes of industrial accidents 
in New York State is brought out in the recent report of the 
industrial commissioner for the year ending June 30, 1927, 

covering 98,984 workers who were awarded compensation amounting 

to $28,186,003, or an average of $284.75 per case, and representing a 

time loss of 2,298,492 weeks, or an average of 23.2 weeks per case. 

‘his report is summarized in the Industrial Bulletin for October, 

1927. The following table shows, by percentages, the relative im- 

portance of the various causes of accidents during each of the years 

ending June 30, 1923 to 1927, and by index numbers the increase or 

decrease from year to year as compared with 1923. 
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TABLE 1.—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CAUSES, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 4 
DENTS IN NEW YORK STATE FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1923 TO 1927 
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It will be noted that, taking the number of accidents in 1923 as the 
base, or 100, the accidents due to the handling of objects increased 
steadily each year up to 1927, when they reached a point 86 per cent 
over the level of 1923; accidents due to falls increased 96 per cent in 
the same time. This is considerably in excess of the increase in 
accidents from all causes combined, the number of which in 1926 was 
only 70 per cent above the 1923 level. Accidents due to handling 
objects have also formed an increasingly large proportion of the total 
¥ ae of accidents each year. The same is true of accidents due to 
falls. 

The seriousness and importance of this latter cause—falls—as a 
source of accidents is emphasized in the Industrial Bulletin for 
October, 1927. In this report it is stated that there has been an 
average annual increase of 2,219 cases. It is also stated that falls 
from elevations, on a level, into openings, and others not classified, 
while second in numerical importance (18,092 as compared with 
27,692 accidents due to handling objects other than hand tools), 
resulted in the payment to injured workers of $6,515,137, covering 
535,411 weeks of disability, which amount is $1,871,877, or 40.3 per 
cent greater than the total paid to those injured in lifting, carrying, 
and handling objects, the number of weeks of disability for which 
amounted to 322,648, or 39.7 per cent less than for falls. From the 
standpoint of average compensation awarded, however, falls as a 
cause stands fourth, with an average of $360.11 per case, being 
exceeded by explosions, electricity, and heat with an average of 
$380.13 per case, by vehicles with an average of $428.20 per case, 
and by hoisting and conveying apparatus with an average of $614.12 
per case. 

Two hundred and forty-one workers were kiiled by falls and 11 
were so severely injured as to be totally disabled for life; in handling 
objects the number killed was 82, and those totally disabled num- 
bered only 4. About 18 per cent of all accidents were due to falls. 
Most of the falls were from elevations, involving 8,279 cases with a 
time loss of 358,111 weeks, or 66.9 per cent of the number charged 
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B., all falls. Of these falls from elevations, 2,203 were due to falls 

,, stairs the causes for which, the report states, might have been 

) Jiminated by “a little more care on the part of the employee or bet- 
sp plant housekeeping.”’ Falls from ladders, scaffoldings, and stag- 
vs caused injury to 3,266 workers. | 
~The following table shows by cause the number of accidents for 

F which compensation was paid during the year, the amount so paid, 

Pand the extent of the time loss covered by these payments. The 
average amount paid in each case and the average number of weeks 
of disability are also included. 


TaBLeE 2.—-NUMBER OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS, COMPENSATION PAID, AND 
TIME LOST, IN NEW YORK STATE, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927, BY CAUSE 
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Of the total number of accidents, 1,042 were death claims, 41 were 
permanent total disability claims, 18,518 were permanent partial 


| disability claims, and 79,383 were claims because of temporary 
Finjuries. 





INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Study of Hazards of Spray Coating ' 


STUDY of the health hazard of spray coating was undertake 
A by a committee appointed by the Chemical Section of th 
National Safety Council in 1926. The committee which ha 
general direction of the investigation was made up of represen tatiy 
appointed by interested Federal and State bureaus, universitic 
insurance bureaus, labor organizations, associations of manufactures 
of materials and equipment used in spray coating, and users of the 
spray-coating process. The actual conduct of the investigation wa 
under the direction of Dr. H. F. Smyth and his associates, who had 
just completed a similar study in Pennsylvania. The United State 
Bureau of Mines was, at the same time, requested to make a special 
study of the efficiency of respirators to be used in the spray-coating 
process. The final report of the committee was adopted at a meeting 
of the whole committee in June, 1927, and was approved by the 
executive committee of the National Safety Council in September, 
A minority report was filed by two members of the committee who 
believed that some of the conclusions, particularly those relating to 
the air velocity required for satisfactory ventilation, were not justi- 
fied by the data submitted. 

As the value and importance of spray coating is generally recog. 
nized, the study was made with the hope that, if serious hazards were 
revealed, methods of eliminating the danger without unnecessary 
interference with the industry would be developed. 

The spraying of paint and lacquer by the use of compressed air was 
introduced in this country about 1890, but it was not until 1917 that 
it came into general use, and the recognition of the several hazards of 
the process dates from about that time. Great improvements in the 
equipment and materials used have been made and at the present 
time the method is in general use for finishing and refinishing all 
kinds of painted surfaces. The process is adapted to the finishing of 
interiors and exteriors of buildings and other structures and to 
painting industrial products such as automobile bodies, furniture, 
leather, and many small articles. 

It is pointed out in the report that the introduction of a new pro- 
cess which is widespread in its application is always subject to 4 
period of readjustment during which defects and dangers not recog 
nized at first will become apparent, and that there is a danger it 
seeking a remedy for the situation that correction will be sought 
through prohibitive legislation rather than through voluntary efforts 
to find out and improve conditions. This is particularly true in con- 
nection with spray painting, since there was no question from the 
first that its use involved both accident and health hazards. While 
these hazards were understood in a measure, there has been a good 
deal of controversy regarding their extent, especially the danger ol 





1National Safety Council. Chemical Section. 


; Final report of the committee on spray coating. ll 
cago, 108 East Ohio Street, September, 1927. 
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Hpojsoning from benzol, The report? of the special committee on 
benzol poisoning appointed by the National Safety Council estab- 
hed the seriousness of this hazard, and as a result of its findings the 
Haint and varnish manufacturers carried on an educational cam- 
Maion to discourage its use. 
* Reculations were adopted by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
Syission in 1924 and revised in 1925 to control the hazards of the oc- 
upation in that State. The regulations fixed a maximum distance 
Setween the spray gun and the object being treated in the painting 
"){ buildings, ships, and other structures, and provided that respira- 
“ors or other devices of an approved design must be worn and a non- 
“irving oil, grease, or cream used on exposed parts of the body. 
Booths provided with exhaust ventilation are required in the spray 
Heoating of other objects, although the exact velocity of the air cur- 
rent is not fixed by the regulations. Another attempt to meet the 
roblem presented by this process was the study made prior to the 
Mpresent one by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
Miustry.’ 
é ' Scope of the Investigation 


4 WING to limitations of time and money, it was felt at the outset 
' of the study that it must be restricted to investigation of the 
Thief hazards—benzol, lead, and silica. Benzol is a constituent of 
“the lacquers used in automobile finishing, while lead is present in the 
“undercoats used on automobile bodies. The enamel used in the man- 
“niacture of such products as sanitary ware, refrigerator linings, stove 
parts, etc., contains both lead and silica. These two industries were 


“studied, therefore, as they presented a maximum degree of exposure 
e o these hazards. Statistical information as to the extent of poisoning 


we 


“trom these substances in spray painting was entirely lacking, and it 
‘was felt that it was impossible to secure information which would 
mllow any comparison between this and other industries as to the 
elative severity of these hazards. The study, therefore, was con- 
erned mainly with the examination of exposed workers and study 
»{ working conditions, including tests to determine the degree of 
ntmospheric pollution in the air breathed by the operators. 
The study was carried out mainly in Detroit and Toledo. In 
Wetroit employees in four automobile-body plants, two automobile 
Mactories, and three vitreous-enameling plants were examined and in 
“Toledo employees in a large automobile plant, a vitreous-enamel 
lant, and a plant making spray-painting equipment. Examina- 
ions were also made of iniglovieee ofa number of contracting painters 
Mn the two cities and of workers in enameling plants in Mansfield and 
MUleveland. In the air tests the findings as to air pollution were 
Mrorrelated, as far as possible, with the condition of the employees as 
Mhown by the clinical examination and the blood tests. The study 
Mincluded 354 physical examinations and 349 blood tests of workers 
mn 29 plants, and 86 air tests were made for benzol, 27 for lead, 
pend 33 for silica. 
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‘ Labor Review, September, 1926, pp. 39-44. 
Idem, September, 1927, pp. 59-61. 
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Constituents of Spray Paints 





low 

. . . . . . ‘ Feet 

[N THE spray painting of the interior of buildings, lead-free py» ad 

pared paints are in quite general use. The solid ingredients al 
these paints are lithopone, zinc oxide, titanium oxide pigmen;, 7 





calcium carbonate, barium sulphate, china clay, and other siliceo,, vai 
earth pigments; the liquid constituents are chiefly vegetable dryip, . " 
oils such as linseed oil and chinawood oils; and the thinners are mineral ‘lic 
spirits (a high boiling point distillate from petroleum) and “ 
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limited extent, turpentine. Yh 

The pigments used for exterior painting where white and ligh 2 - 
colors are desired include, ordinarily, basic carbonate white lead His 
basic sulphate white lead, zine oxide, leaded zinc oxide, titaniyy ‘el 
oxide, lithopone, china clay, and other siliceous earth pigments a 
Colors used in tinting these white paints include Prussian blue =a 
chrome green, carbon black, chrome yellow, iron oxides, ocher if 
sienna, etc., but these colors are usually in very minor proportions a 
These paints are mainly solid pigments and liquid drying oils, and of 





there is usually not over 10 per cent by weight of volatile materials 
The thinners are in many cases entirely mineral spirits, although jy 
some cases there may be from 2 to 7 per cent of turpentine. |p 
painting freight cars, coal carriers, structural steel, etc., the paints am 
usually made with carbon black or mineral earth pigments ground in 





















































raw linseed oil or other oils. Lead is also used as a primer on struc. or 
tural steel. The volatile part of these paints, consisting of straight pi 
mineral spirits, averages from 10 to 20 per cent. No benzol or other Sp 
aromatic hydrocarbons are used. ra 
Benzol was formerly in general use in nitrocellulose lacquers, but ce 
its use has been given up by practically every manufacturer, and ce 
toluol has been substituted forit. The solvents used in these lacquers th 
are amyl acetate, butyl acetate, ethyl acetate, butyl propionate, ir 
acetone, and ethyl and butyl alcohol. If ethyl alcohol is used, it is ut 
denatured and may contain up to 5 per cent wood alcohol or ().5 per K 
eent of benzol, although the Ssichind loiomieann probably never contain 0 
as much as 1 per cent of wood alcohol. The amount of volatile 0 
material ranges from 40 to 70 percent. A great variety of pigmentsis I 
used in the nitrocellulose lacquers, and for some colors it is necessary s 
to use lead compounds, of which there may be as much as 10 per C 
cent by weight. Materials such as tricresyl phosphate and dibutyl, Q 
diamyl, and diethyl phthalate are used as so-called plasticising ; 
mediums. These substances have a very high boiling point and 
therefore do not evaporaie readily. 
( 

Benzol Poisoning 





ONE hundred and sixty men employed in spraying lacquer in 

seven different automobile or automobile-body plants were 
examined for evidences of benzol poisoning. In two of the plants 
there was little or no benzol in the lacquer, in one the men had beet 
on strike and therefore were not subjected to recent exposure, in 
another the composition of the lacquer varied, and in the three 
remaining there was 1.5, 5, and 9 per cent of benzol present, respec- 
tively. The booths or tunnels where the spraying was done were 
fitted with local exhaust systems, but the average air velocities were 
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low in all but one plant, the average for the six being 45 to 73 linear 
feet per minute, while in the seventh plant the average was 147 feet 
ner minute. ‘The amount of benzol in the air from tests made in five 
plants ranged from 375 to 1,880 parts of benzol per million parts of 
air. in the four high-exposure plants the number of subjective com- 
jaints among the men (specially constipation, dizziness, and dyspnea) 
were more than twice as many as in the plants in which there was 
slight or no exposure to benzol, and the proportions of these com- 
plaints showed a general increase with length of service. A low 
white blood cell count is the earliest index of chronic benzol poisoning, 
and 19 of the 91 men examined in the high-exposure plants showed a 
disturbed blood picture, while only 1 in the low-exposure plants was 
below the standard. Combining the blood picture with the subjec- 
tive symptoms of the individual workers, it appears that only 1 of 
the 69 examined in the low-exposure plants had symptoms suggestive 
of benzol poisoning, while 7 of the 91 men in the high-exposure plants 
were affected, indicating, the committee considered, that the spraying 
of benzol lacquers presents a real health hazard. 


Lead Poisoning 


EXAMINATIONS were made of 170 men for evidence of lead poison- 
~ ing. Those examined included 97 working in six automobile 
or automobile-body plants spraying paints and undercoats, 38 house 
painters using the spray gun on inside or outside work, and 35 men 
spraying vitreous enamel on castings. The amount of lead in paints 
ranged from 10 to 19 per cent in spraying undercoats, less than 1 per 


cent on inside work, 19 per cent on outside work, and from 0.4 to 20 per 
cent in the vitreous enamel plants. With only one or two exceptions 
the air velocities were low in the booths used for spraying these paints. 
in several of the plants the amount of lead in the air was high, rang- 
ing in these places from 32 to 164 mg. per cubic meter of air. Chem- 
ical examination of feces for lead showed that 17 per cent of the group 
of 65 painters were eliminating more than 0.03 mg. of lead per gram 
of feces. Medical examination of the 170 workers exposed more or 
less to the lead hazard showed that there was a large percentage of 
suggestive symptoms such as digestive disturbances, loss of weight, 
constipation, loss of appetite, and gastric pain, and 5 per cent showed 
a lead lineon the gums. Of the 170 men examined, 25, or 14 per cent, 
showed a much lowered red blood cell count and 5, or 3 per cent, had 
a total white count below the normal. Analysis of these findings by 
length of service showed that the percentage of men affected in- 
creased with an increase in the period of employment. Examination 
of the blood of a group of 16 men working with vitreous enamels con- 
taining a large amount of lead showed that 7 of the 16 had a count of 
over 100 stippled cells per 100,000 total cells. As a result of the 
examinations and tests it was concluded that there was a distinct 
lead-poisoning hazard in spray coating as at present conducted in the 
industrial plants studied. 


Silicosis as a Spray-Coating Hazard 


HE group studied for this hazard included 35 workers spraying 
vitreous enamel on castings and 26 workers spraying enamel on 
sheet metal. There were 2 women in the first group and 19 in the 
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second. The enamel used on the castings contained from 0.4 to 0 
per cent soluble lead and from 21 to 37 per cent silica, while tha; 
used on sheet metal contained practically no lead but had from 43 
to 47 per cent of silica. 

Dust counts at the working face of these spray booths gave average 
counts ranging from 5,000,000 to 24,000,000 particles per cubic foo; 
when exhaust velocity was between 123 and 130 linear feet. per minute 
while in a plant with an air velocity of 212 linear feet per minute there 
was an average dust count of only 400,000 particles per cubic foot. 
The physical complaints were more numerous among both the mey 
and women spraying vitreous enamels than among the other groups, 
and included dizziness, loss of weight, and difficult breathing. RK adio- 
graphs were taken of a number of these workers, and of nine who had 
been employed for more than three years two were diagnosed as cases 
of silicosis and one as probable silicosis. 


Measures of Protection 


HE measures advocated in the report for the protection of workers 
employed in spray coatinginclude exhaust ventilation of sufficient 
velocity to remove the dangerous fumes or dust, the use of masks or 
respirators for indoor spraying without a booth or equivalent ventila- 
tion, and systematic medical examination for the detection of early 
symptoms of poisoning or silicosis. 

Although no study was made of fire and possible explosion hazards, 
it is pointed out that these hazards can be eliminated by proper storage 
and handling of materials, properly designed and located noncom- 
bustible spray booths, safeguarding of electrical hazards and the 
elimination of open fires, and, most important of all, adequate ventila- 
tion and good housekeeping. 


The following conclusions were reached as a result of the study: 


It. is safe in indoor work to spray materials containing appreciable amounts of 
lead (over 2 per eent), benzol (over 1 per cent), or of free silica when the worker 
is protected in one of the two following ways: 

(2) By loeal ventilation producing an exhaust of 200 linear feet per minute in 
the breathing zone of the worker. This standard is not based on sufficient 
evidence to warrant its formulation as a legal requirement and subsequent 
study may show that a lower velocity may suffice with improved operating 
conditions. 

(b) By an efficient mask or respirator of the positive-pressure type. 

In the case of all the three hazards considered there may often be a far simpler 
way out of the difficulty—to eliminate the substances in question from the 
materials used for spray coating. 

Pree silica.—The possibility of controlling ths hazard of silicosis in vitreous 
enameling by the use of a properly balanced and completely fritted mixture free 
from all soluble lead or free silica in substantial proportion should be given 
careiul study. 

Benzol.—In the case of benzol the conclusion seems clear that the presence of 
this substance in spray paints is entirely unnecessary. We have ourselves noted 
two plants using lacquer materials containing little or no benzol and entirely 
avoiding any suspicion of benzol poisoning. That relatively pure materials can 
be obtained is indicated by the fact that two samples of pure toluol obtained on 
the open market actually proved to be practically free from benzol. As a matter 
of fact, we have been informed that many lacquer manufacturers have seen the 
wisdom of discontinuing the use of benzol and of replacing it with nonpoisonous 
toluol as the hydrocarbon thinner for nitrocellulose lacquers. 

Lead in interior spray paints.—In so far as the spraying of interior surfaces 
with paints is concerned, it would appear that there is no necessity for using 
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i-base spray paints for such purposes, as other materials are available which 
wre entirely satisfactory in white and many light tints. In booth spraying of 
,,tomobiles and similar fabricated articles, lead-base paints could be eliminated 
» many instanees but not entirely in automobile primers containing a moderate 
sereentage of lead, or of certain automobile chromate colors for which satis- 
faotory substitutes are not yet available. It is suggested that manufacturers 
ixneriment to find suitable colors to replace the lead pigments used in automobile 
yndercoats. 
| Final conclusion.—We would then urge as our most important and funda- 
ental recommendation that manufacturers of paints, lacquers, shellacs, var- 
ches, and vitreous enamels to be used in spray coating should so far as possible 
liypinate benzol, lead, and free silica from their products and where this has 
heen done should clearly label such products as containing less than a certain 
maximum amount of lead or benzol or free silica as the case may be, and that 
employers using the spray gun for indoor and booth work should so far as pos- 
ible insist on obtaining and using only materials so labeled. 


' Carbon-Monoxide Hazard in Commercial Garages and Auto- 
mobile Repair Shops’ 


of Labor has recently completed tests in 71 commercial garages 
and repair shops to determine the extent of the carbon- 
monoxide hazard in these work places. The study was made because 
» of the fact that the danger of carbon-monoxide poisoning in any 
» inclosed, ill-ventilated space into which the exhaust gases from 
; internal-combustion engines are being discharged demands attention - 
' both in the designing of new buildings and in the correction of 
ventilation defects in old buildings. 

Although there is fairly general recognition among persons in 
charge of such shops or workrooms that many deaths occur each 
year through inhaling high concentrations of carbon monoxide in 
motor exhaust gases and that lower concentrations of the gas are 
the cause of much ill health, the extent of the exposure is not so well 
Known. 

Experiments on the physiological effects of carbon monoxide have 
shown the concentrations which can ordinarily be tolerated. For a 
duration of exposure of one hour or less it is believed that as much 
| as four parts of carbon monoxide per 10,000 parts of air will not have 

any ill effect, while in case of exposure to the gas during a whole 
| working day it is recommended that the amount of carbon monoxide 
should not exceed- one part per 10,000 parts of air, and if there is 

iy special susceptibility to the gas on the part of the persons exposed 
it should be limited to one-half part per 10,000. 

The Sayers-Yant method of determining the degrees of concen- 
tration of carbon monoxide was selected for the tests, as it was con- 
sidered to offer the best combination of sensitivity, portability, and 
time economy. The test depends upon the persistence of the red 
color of earbon-monoxide hemoglobin in the presence of a bleaching 
reagent which destroys the normal color of blood. In making the 
test the carbon monoxide in a known quantity of air is absorbed in 
& measured amount of blood. The excess hemoglobin is bleached by 
a mixture of tannic acid and pyrogallic acid, the bright red color of 
the carbon-monoxide hemoglobin remaining unchanged by the acid. 


: 1a Bureau of Industrial Hygiene of the New York Department 








- one York. Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. Industrial Hygiene Bulletin, 
Novem er, 1927. 
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The percentage saturation of the blood can then be determined }, 
comparison with a set of standard blood colors and from that ¢}; 
concentration of carbon monoxide in the original air sample is ¢,|. 
culated. The samples of air were obtained in bottles which wep 
first completely filled with water and then emptied at the point wher 
the air sample was wanted, the bottle filling with air as the Wate, 
flowed out. 

In the study 121 carbon-monoxide tests were made in 71 storage 
rooms and workrooms in which there was thought to be more or les 
carbon-monoxide contamination. An average of 0.9 parts per 10,000, 
or less than 1 part per 10,000, was shown for all the tests combined 
while the average for repair shops was 1.1 parts per 10,000; for 
rooms in which small repairs were made incidental to the storage of 
automobiles, 0.6 part; and in commercial garages storing five 0; 
more cars the average was 0.9 part per 10,000. 

In spite of the fact that the average for all the tests was about the 
maximum that should be tolerated in a room in which there is ap 
8-hour exposure to the gas, the amounts in several places were con- 
siderably in excess of the maximum, being as high in some Cases a; 
3 or 4 parts of carbon monoxide per 10,000 parts of air. Twenty- 
seven, or 38 per cent, of the 71 workrooms had an average concen- 
tration of the gas of 1.5 parts per 10,000. The amount of exhaust 
smoke visible and the odor on entering the room gave a rough ide 
of the presence of the gas, as in nearly every case where there was an 
excess of the carbon monoxide the smoke and a strong odor were 
distinctly noticeable. 

Sixty-five of the shops had no mechanical ventilation, 5 had small 
propeller fans installed in windows, and only 1 had an exhaust sys 
tem. A few shops were equipped with flexible pipes which wer 
slipped over the end of the exhaust pipe when a motor was running 
to carry the noxious gases outside the building. This system is 
effective in repair shops, but would not be effective in commercial 
garages where most of the gas comes from cars in motion. 

In the 24 automobile repair shops all but 7 reported that the men 
suffered from gas headaches; 4 reported that much time was lost by 
the men owing to the effect of the gas, while the same number stated 
that some time was lost from this cause. 


——_—e 
— 





Hygienic Conditions in Peruvian Mines ' 


HE Peruvian Director of Public Health received a report relative 
ff to the working conditions in the Cerro de Pasco Mines in 
Peru from its medical officer, Dr. E. Portal. 

The report states that due to the underground work in mines the 
workers’ health suffers to such an extent that after a certain time 
death frequently results. The workers who are most affected are 
those using boring apparatus for eight hours a day, because they 
absorb dust impregnated with mineral substances and particles o! 
machine oil. Poisonous gases emitted from dynamite blastings 
also cause chronic poisoning. Pneumonoconiosis affects the respirs- 
tory organs, the kidneys, the liver, causing it to become seriously 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 19, 1927, p. 366. 
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~ongested, and the arterial system, causing cardiac, valvular, and 
»vocardiac disorders. In addition, symptoms of general infection 
and chronic poisoning have also been observed. 

These conditions persist in spite of the efforts of the mining authori- 

ties to combat the harmful effects of the work by installing modern 
ventilating machinery in the shafts and providing the miners with 
asks against polsonous gases. 
The medical officer in his report suggests the following measures 
' to be adopted by the mining authorities in their fight against this 
health hazard: The selection of only those in perfect health and 
possessing the necessary physical fitness for mining work; the 
introduction of a system of alternation of surface and underground 
work; the adoption of strict measures to isolate sick workers; the 
renewal of employment contracts for not over eight years; and the 
renewal of employment contracts for workers using boring apparatus 
only after an official medical examination. 


Yy 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Hawaii 


HE Industrial Accident Board of the City and County of Hono. 
lulu in its twelfth annual report, for the year ending June 3), 

1927, reports 5,348 accidents for the calendar year 1926. This 

is an increase of 837 over the preceding year. - Twenty-nine natiop. 
alities were represented, 1,590 of the injured being Japanese, 1 (04 
Filipinos, 862 Portuguese, 446 Hawalians, and 407 Americans, the 
others following in smaller groups. Of the persons involved, 5,279 
were males and 69 females; 2,871 were married and 2,477 were single. 
Accidents causing total disability for work (not succeeded by 
permanent partial disability) of less than one day numbered 3,38). 
those lasting from one day to one week 768, and those for more than 
one week 1,074. Total disability was succeeded by permanent partia| 
disability in 103 cases, and 22 cases were fatal. Payments for total 
disability in the 103 cases that were succeeded by permanent partial 
disability aggregated $64,951, while the medical and hospital expense 
of $15,641 brought the total benefits for these cases up to $80,599. 
The 22 fatal cases called for $36,265 in compensation, $1,480 funeral 
expenses, and $366 medical and hospital expense, a total of $38,111. 
Compensation in the sum of $38,655 was paid on account of the 
5,223 other cases, and medical and hospital expenses for this group 
amounted to $71,558, making the total benefits paid for this class 
$110,213. The total benefits under the law for the year were $228,916. 
The figures here given showing the cost of medical, surgical, and 
hospital aid do not include the amounts expended for these items by a 
majority of the sugar and pineapple plantations, and canneries, for 
the reason that they maintain their own medical staff and hospitals 


for the care of their employees and do not report to the board tie 
cost of such service. 


Nevada 


HE Industrial Commission of Nevada presents in its biennial! 

report for the period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926, curreit data 

as well as a summary of the experience for the 13 years covered by 
the compensation act. 

The number of contributors to the State fund for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, was 1,233, as against 1,027 for the preceding 
fiscal year. The number of full-time workers in the later period was 
12,431, and in the earlier period 12,852. In 1924-25 the pay-roll 
exposure was $22,351,451, as against $21,810,967 in 1925-26. Pre- 
mium payments totaled $354,368 in 1924-25 and $335,832 in 1925-26. 
The total amount of compensation cost in 1924-25 was $317,475, 
as against $312,999 in 1925-26. The average cost of compensated 
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S pases was $265.45 for 1,196 cases in 1924--25, amounting to $1.42 
| sop $100 of pay roll; in 1925-26, 2,523 cases cost an average of 
> $124.05 per case, or $1.43 per $100 of pay roll. 
' Contributors are grouped inte seven classes, one being made up of 
, single corporation. The data for 1925-26 show mining, with 338 
contributors and 3,123 full-time workers; ore reduction, with 67 
| -ontributors and 493 full-time workers; Nevada Consolidated Copper 
' Co., with two branches, copper mining and milling and smelting, 
F and 2,534 employees; railroads, eight in number, with 328 employees; 
| ytilities numbering 24, with 360 employees; State and municipal 
' undertakings, as to which the law is compulsory, 95 in number, with 
» 2.580 employees; and a miscellaneous class with 699 contributors and 
3013 employees. The largest number of compensated cases (1,186) 
» was in class 1 (mining), the miscellaneous group coming next with 
' 604 compensated cases, and the Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 
' {following with 442. The highest average cost per case was in rail- 
» road operation, $209.95 in 17 cases, ore reduction following with an 
» average of $201.84 in 34 cases. 
' A table showing the frequency of accidents by classes and extent 
of disability discloses the fact that mining had the greatest number of 
> accidents in 1925-26, 373 per 1,000 full-time workers, or 19.47 acci- 
> dents per $100,000 of pay roll. Of the 1,166 accidents in this class 
' during the year, 16 were fatal or resulted in permanent total disability, 
51 caused permanent partial disability, and 634 caused temporary ~ 
© total disability in excess of 7 days; 465 were reported showing disa- 
» bility of less than 7 days. The Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 
reported 170 accidents per 1,000 full-time workers, or 9.90: per 
$100,000 of pay roll, while ore reduction had 98 accidents per 1,000 
full-time workers, or 5.32 per $100,000 of pay roll. The.other.classes 
' had from.37 to 94 accidents per 1,000 full-time workers in 1925-26. 
Of the 34 persons killed in industrial aceidents in 1924-25, 29 left 
» dependents, the compensation cost being $138,557; and of the, 27 
) killed m_1925-26, 22 left. dependents, the cost in these cases being 
® $118,178. 


Tennessee 


P ‘THE Tennessee workmen’s compensation law, being administered 
. through the courts of the State, limits the authority of the 
' State division of workmen’s compensation to an advisory capacity 
| tointerested parties. The division is authorized to receive reports of 
' all accidents and copies of all final settlements. These accident 
reports, when received, are studied, and injured employees are advised 
' na form letter of their compensation rate and other essential features 
of the law in order to aid them in making an adjustment of their 
» claim. Settlements made with injured employees must be approved 
| by the courts before being legal, but it is said that a check of the 
records of the division will show that less than 5 per cent of them are 
» so approved, thus indicating that over 95 per cent of the settlements 
| are made directly by the insurance adjuster. 

_ The current report of the division of workmen’s compensation, 
included in the fourth annual report of the Tennessee Department of 
Labor, covers the calendar year 1926, during which 31 different 
| claims in which final settlements had been made were reopened and 
| additional payment secured ranging from $27 to $1,231, or $8,146 in 
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all. This compares with 51 cases reopened and the payment of 
$10,224 additional compensation in 1925. 

During the calendar year certificates were issued to 5,542 employer 
showing compliance with the law as to taking out insurance. Of th), 
number, 180, employing approximately 50,000 persons, were operating 
as self-insurers, as against 132 self-insurers in 1925. 

A total of 23,812 original accident reports were received during the 
year; 7,874 called for compensation, 169 of which were fatal casos 
Of this last class, settlements and memoranda of agreements wey 
received in 113 cases, with total awards amounting to $385,009, or an 
average of $3,407 per case. In the 113 cases there were 325 depend. 
ents, or an average of 2.9 per case. An explosion in the coal mings 
of the Roane Iron Co., at Rockwood, Tenn., resulted in 27 of the 
fatal cases, leaving 21 widows and 67 actual dependents. 

Tables showing the number of cases and the amount of compensa. 
tion paid therefor during the calendar year, and others giving the num- 
ber of accidents classed by industry and cause, and by industry and 
nature of injury, conclude the very interesting tabular presentation, 


Texas 


HE biennial report of the Industrial Accident Board of Texas for 
the period September 1, 1924, to August 31, 1926, has one table 
giving total figures for the period. The number of subscribers to 
the act for the first of the two fiscal years was 14,785, and for the 
second, 16,141. The number of employees under the act the first 
year was 548,130, and for the second, 639,999. Accidents reported 
for the first year numbered 91,422, and for the second year, 98,321. 
There was a decrease in the number of fatal accidents shown from 
357 the first year to 343 the second, while compensation claims 
increased from 24,261 to 26,732. The total sum paid for all pur- 
poses the first year was $3,444,757 and the second year, $5,215,469. 
Some comparative data for 1917 are shown to illustrate the growth 
of the work of this department. During that year there were 
6,481 reported subscribers to the act; the claims filed totaled 10,863 
and the total expenditures were $606,848. 

The board stated that its experience with the subjeet matter of 
the law and the knowledge gained in “actually enilling the multi- 
tudinous claims coming before it which involve seemingly every 
angle of construction that could be placed upon the act’”’ has convinced 
it that some changes could be made in the law that would operate 
to the best interests of the general public. It did not, however, go 
into a general discussion of such changes, because it was deemed 
“inappropriate at this time,” but pointed out that in the 13 years 
during which the law has actually been im operation there have 
been so many changes in the degree of hazards that “the law should 
be so amended as to keep abreast with the march of our present-day 
civilization.” 


Vermont 


‘THE Commissioner of Industries of the State of Vermont has charge 

of the administration of a number of the labor laws of the 
State, among them that relating to workmen’s compensation. [His 
biennial report covers the two years ending June 30, 1926. 
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Injuries for the year ending June 30, 1925, numbered 9,414 non- 
fatal and 30 fatal, of which 3,017 were lost-time accidents with a 
total of 60,204 days lost. For the year ending June 30, 1926, there 
were 9,581 nonfatal and 37 fatal accidents, an increase over the 
preceding year. Of these, 3,939 were lost-time accidents with a 
total of 331,984 days lost. 

The amount expended for medical aid during the biennium was 
$292 205, and compensation payments amounted to $633,936. 

Settlements approved by the commission disposed of the great 
majority of cases. In only 78 cases was a formal hearing necessary, 
while approval of agreements was given in 4,646 cases; settlements 
were approved or passed and filed in 4,684, and 19,145 cases, in- 
cluding those which were noncompensable and involved only the 
payment of medical fees, were closed. Appeals were taken to the 
county courts in 12 cases and to the supreme court of the State in 4. 
Several of the county court cases and at least one of the supreme 
court cases were not tried but were settled after appeal was per- 
fected on the basis of the decision rendered. 

The commissioner points out that the number of accidents, both 
fatal and nonfatal, increased during the past year over that of the 
preceding year, and states that in his opinion the State could make 
no better investment than a separate appropriation of from $5,000 
to $10,000 for the promotion of industrial safety under the direction 
of a trained safety engineer. 


—_— rl 0-0-0 
Pension Fund for Port Workers in Brazil? 


HE July 3, 1927, issue of the Diario Oficial of Brazil contains the 
#8 text of a decree (No. 5109) which became effective October 1, 
1927, requiring companies operating ports, whether privately 
or for the Federal, State, or city governments, to establish pension 
funds for all their workers who have served continuously for more 
than 150 days and who are considered as permanent employees. 
The fund is to be formed by contributions from workers and em- 
ployers, amounting in the former case to 3 per cent of their wages 
and in the latter case to 14% per cent of the gross receipts. The 
followmg members of an employee’s family may be beneficiaries under 
the law: Invalid husband, wife, legitimate, legally recognized, or 
adopted children under 16 years of age, unmarried daughters, invalid 


parents, unmarried and minor sisters, and brothers under 16 years 
of age. 





-wevowovr 
— — 


Position of Social Insurance in Germany’ 


ECENT reports of the German Central Insurance Office* give 


information as to the general situation of German social 
insurance. 





: Report from Consul General Claude Dawson, at Rio de Janeiro, dated July 15, 1927. 
’ Reprinted from; International Labor Office, International Labor Review, November, 1927, pp, 693-698. 


The recently established unemployment insurance system is not included in this survey. (See Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1927, p. 67.) 


‘Cf. Amtliche Nachrichtungen des Reichsversicherungsamtes, February, 1926. 
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Sickness Insurance 
Insured Persons 


‘THE total number of persons insured under the Social Insurance 

Code was about 20,000,000 in 1925, composed exclusively of eco. 
nomically dependent persons. Since 1914 the number insured had 
increased by more than 3,000,000, in consequence of the growth of 
the working population and the reduction in the number of economi- 
cally independent persons. 

The proportion of the population insured rose from,25 per cent jn 
1914 to 32 per cent in 1925. As the great majority of the funds 
grant medical aid not only to the insured but also to members of their 
families, sickness insurance at present provides medical care for about 
half the whole population. 

Sickness Funds 


In addition to the local funds and rural funds working on a terri- 
torial basis, there are also trade funds, establishment funds, and 
guild funds. There were more than 5,000 trade funds, while there 
were only 2,600 territorial funds; the latter, however, had the largesi 
number of members. The membership of the local funds increased 
from 9,700,000 in 1914 to 12,300,000 in 1925, the increase being 
partly due to the rule that unemployed wage earners must become 
members of their local fund. The mutual funds, which act as su)- 
stitute funds, were 40 in number, as against 67 in 1914, but their 
membership, which is mainly drawn from commercial and industrial 
employees, had risen from 400,000 in 1914 to a million in 1925 


Morbidity 


The morbidity, as recorded by the sickness funds, showed a tend- 
eney to increase. The average number of days’ sickness per insured 
person was 10.8 in 1924 and 12.5 in 1925, as against 8.7 in 1913 and 
6.8 in 1900. The morbidity figures are obviously influenced by eco- 
nomic conditions. There was a slight reduction in the average 
length of each case of sickness, from 25.1 days in 1924 to 24.3 days in 
1925. 

On an average, in industry, one worker in two becomes ill and 
incapable of earning once a year and for 24 days, while in agriculture 
only one worker in three becomes incapable of earning once a year and 
for 23 days. 

In 1925 the funds paid maternity benefit in 825,000 cases, or two- 
thirds of the total number of births during the year. 


Receipts 


The net receipts of the sickness funds amounted to 1,260,000,100 
marks,* or 30 per cent more than in 1924 and more than double the 
amount in 1914. Ninety-eight per cent of this sum consisted of con- 
tributions of insured persons and employers. 

Adding to the net receipts the subsidy of the Reich to maternity 
insurance, amounting to 20,000,000 marks, and taking account of the 
net receipts of 93,000,000 marks of the miners’ sickness funds and of 
75,000,000 of the mutual funds, we reach a grand total of 1,450,000 ,000 
marks for the receipts of sickness insurance in 1925. 





4 Gold mark= 23.8 cents. 
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Expenditure 

In 1925 the total expenditure of the sickness funds showed an 
‘nerease of 37 per cent on the preceding year. Benefits in kind were 
of increasing importance. In 1885, cash benefits were 116 per cent 
of benefits in kind; in 1914 the proportion was only 76 per cent and 
in 1924 it was 66 per cent. In 1925, however, there was a perceptible 
increase in cash benefits, which amounted to 77 per cent of benefits 
in kind. 

Complete reconstitution of the contingencies funds of the sickness 
funds had not yet been possible. These amounted to 105,000,000 
marks at the end of 1925, as against 63,600,000 at the end of 1924 
and 306,000,000 at the end of 1914. 

In 1925, administrative expenses. were 6.8 per cent of the total 
expenditure, as agaimst 9.4 per cent in 1914. 


Accident Insurance 


HE system of cost-of-living bonuses was dropped in 1925, and 
pensions are again determined by the wage at the date of the 
ace ident. 
Insured Persons 


The number of wage earners in industry and commerce insured 
against industrial accidents was 10,800,000, distributed over 840,000 
undertakings, or an increase of about 2 per cent since 1913, in spite of 
the reduction of German territory. The number of insured workers in 
the 4,600,000 agricultural undertakings was 14,200,000. If aecount 
is taken of persons employed by the State and the communes, who 
are also compulsorily msured, the total number of insured persons 
amounts to 26,000,000; about 3,000,000 of these, however, are 
counted twice over, as they are employed part of the time in industry 
and part of the time m agriculture. 

The sum total of wages covered by insurance amounted to 
11,500,000,000 marks in 1913 and 16,700,000,000 in 1925, or an 
increase of 45-per cent. The average wage per insured person work- 
ing 300 days a year was 1,719 marks, as against 1,215 marks in 1913. 


Insurance Institutions 


Accident. insurance was undertaken by 66 industrial and 45 agri- 
cultural associations; State and communal undertakings which act 
as their own imsurer were 500 in number. 


Accidents 


The number of accidents for which compensation was paid for the 
first time was 107,000 in 1925, or 27 per cent more than in 1924. 

The total number of accidents compensated in 1925 was about 
800,000, including 420,000 in industrial and 329,000 in agricultural 
insurance. Compared with 1913, there was a reduction of about 
one-fifth, which was largely due to the reduction of German territory. 


Resources 


The resources of accident insurance are almost solely composed of 
employers’ contributions. The premiums fixed for 1925 amounted 
to 260,000,000 marks, including 205,000,000 for the industrial asso- 
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ciations. The contributions are used solely for covering hb. 
and administrative expenses. 

In 1925 the contingencies funds amounted to 24,000,000 marks. 
22,600,000 of which belonged to the trade associations. The increas, 
in the reserves as compared with the preceding year was only 8 ,000 009 


Expenditure 


The expenditure on pensions to victims of accidents and their 
surviving relatives was 179,000,000 in 1925, or almost the same as jy 
1913. It should, however, be pointed out that while pensions wer, 
mereased during 1925, the full effect of the increase was not felt 
during that year. 

According to a provisional estimate, the total expenditure on 
benefits in c cash and in kind amounted to 260 ,000,000 marks in 1926. 
To this must be added the expenditure on the prevention of accidents 
which brings the total expenditure up to 306,000,000 marks. 


Workers’ Insurance Against Invalidity, Old Age, and Death 


Insured Persons 


{KE number of persons insured during 1925. and 1926 was 
17,500,000; 16,500,000 of these were compulsorily insured. 
This is merely an estimate based on the weekly contributions paid— 
reckoned at 40 weekly contributions per head per year—and does not 
allow sufficiently for the changing situation of the labor market. 


Insurance Institutions 


Invalidity insurance for workers is undertaken by 29 territorial 
mstitutions. There are also 6 insurance institutions for special 
occupations—namely, 4 funds for railway staff, 1 for miners, and | 
for seamen. 


Current Pensions 


The number of persons in receipt of a pension has tripled since 
1913. During the war there was a great increase in the number of 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and after the war a not less marked 
increase in the number of invalidity pensions. The following 
figures show the number of disabled workers in receipt of pensions: 
1913, 1,100,000; 1918, 1,234,000; 1923, 1,409,000; 1926, 1,762,000. 

The increase in the last few years in the number of persons in 
receipt of a pension seems to be primarily due to the increase in the 
real value of t he pensions. 

The period of stability is still far from being reached. In 1925 
the excess of new pensions was 190,000, including 142,000 invalidity 
pensions. 

Receipts 


Contributions’ amounted to 550,000,000 marks in 1925, as agains 
363,000,000 in 1924 and 290,000,000 in 1913. The average wee! Ky 
contribution was 35.6 pfennigs i in 1913, 57,9 in 1924, and 65.7 in 1920 
Allowi ng for the increase in contributions since 1925, it may be e 
mated that the average weekly contribution is now about 90 i adieee 3. 
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The other receipts of the insurance institutions, apart from the 
subsidies of the Reich, are insignificant. The inflation all but wiped 
out their actuarial resery es, especially what was invested in securities 
and loans. ' At the end of 1913 the accumulated funds of the insur- 
ance institutions amounted to about 2,000,000,000 marks. Accord- 
ing to the valuation made at the beginning ‘of 1924, which took 
secount of the various laws on revalorization, the acc umulated funds 
were then estimated at 125,000,000 marks, or "6. 3 per cent of the pre- 
war figure. In 1913 the msurance institutions had at their disposal 
interest on capital amounting to 65,000,000 marks; now, on the con- 
trary, they are obliged to cover all their expenditure by current 

receipts. 

At the end of 1925 there was an effective surplus of 101,000,000 
marks. The liquid assets of the funds amounted to 130, 000, ,000 
marks in 1925 (as against 31,000,000 in 1913), investments in securi- 
ties and loans to 222,000,000 (1,970,000,000 in 1913), value of prem- 
ises to 111,000,000 (97,000,000 in 1913), and furniture and equipment 
to 12,000,000 (8,000,000 in 1913). 


Pensions 


Since the period of stability was not yet reached, and since, further, 
pensions had been considerably improved in the last few years, the 
total expenditure on pensions increased from 188,000,000 marks in 
1913 to 348,000,000 in 1924 and to 711,000,000 in 1926. 

The basic ‘invalidity pension was 168 marks; to this was added the 
Reich subsidy of 73 marks, a supplement of 90 marks for each:child 
under 18, and an increase of 20 per cent for contributions paid later 
than January 1, 1924. 

The widow’s pension was six-tenths and the orphan’s five-tenths 
of the basic pension plus the 20 per cent increase; the Reich subsidy 
was 72 marks for a widow’s and 36 marks for an orphan’s pension. 

If the pension for a disabled worker who has paid 1,500 weekly 
contributions is calculated it is found that for 1925 the maximum 
pension was 390 and the minimum 240 marks, as against 330 and 155 
marks in 1913; the reduction of purchasing power in 1925, as com- 
pared with the pre-war period, must, however, be taken into account. 

The cost.of pensions, apart from the Reich subsidy, has to be dis- 
tributed over all the insurance institutions in proportion to the con- 
tributions received by them during the year; it follows that the cost 
to any particular institution is independent of the value of the pen- 
sions granted by it during the year. 


Benefits in Kind 


In their early days the insurance institutions stopped short at the 
granting of pensions, but even before the war they had begun to 
organize preventive measures so as to reduce the burden of pensions. 
At the end of 1925 they had 98 hospitals, convalescent homes, etc., 
with 13,000 beds, including 51 sanatoriums for the tuberculous. Over 
$1,000 insured persons were treated in these institutions during 1925. 
The total expenditure on medical treatment was 39,000,000 marks. 

On general preventive measures and the campaign for the i improve- 
ment’ of the general health, the insurance institutions spent 7,000,000 
marks, or twice as much as in 1924. 
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Salaried Employees’ Insurance 


whic 


Insured Persons work 

“THs branch of insurance covered 2,800,000 persons in 1926 ,, JR con" 
against 1,500,000 in 1913. The increase was apparently duc ;, ee ™" 

the removal of the minimum age limit and the extension of co, yk" 
pulsory insurance to commercial apprentices and to clerks, and als, local 
to the fact that the total number of employed persons had increase, alloy 
by 3,500,000 as compared with the pre-war period. and 


case 


Insurance Institutions barra 





Employees’ insurance is undertaken by a central institution. Tho I 
employees in mining undertakings are the only group which has , larg 
special traile fund. wn 

Pensions oom 
» fun 

The number of disabled employees in receipt of a pension rose from in s 
1,400 in 1920 to about 50,000 at the end of 1926; the corresponding ¥& in | 
figures for survivors’ pensions were 11,500 and 36,000. T 

: t fun 
Receipts inst 
The total receipts of empleyees’ insurance in 1926 were 287,000,000 & — 


marks, including 246,000,000 from contributions and 37,000,000 from 
interest on capital. Since September 1, 1925, the average contribv- 
tion to employees’ insurance has been 5.3 per cent of earnings. The 
Reich does not contribute to the cost of employees’ insurance. 

The assets at December 31, 1925, included investments amounting 
to 247,000,000 marks (137,000,000 in mortgages, 80,000,000 in loans, 
and 30,000,000 in securities). The liabilities included the actuarial 
reserve of 255,000,000 marks, a contingencies fund of 39,000,000, 
and a special reserve of 29,000,000. 





. 
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Pensions 
In 1926 the expenditure on current pensions amounted to 4,700,000 
marks a month (3,000,000 for invalidity pensions and 1,700,000 for 


survivors’ pensions). ‘The average monthly mvalidity pension was 
60 marks, the survivors’ pension 30 marks. 


Benefits in Kind 
In 1926 the Central Employees’ Insurance Institution dealt with 
87,000 requests for medical treatment, about two-thirds of which 


were declared admissible. The expenditure in 1926 on medical treat- 


ment amounted to about 16,000,000 marks, or nearly a third of the 
expenditure on pensions. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Queensland 


HE Queensland Government has recently issued a report made 
by the Unemployment Council,! dealing with its operations 
under the unemployed workers’ insurance act of 1922, cover- 

ing the year ending June 30, 1927. The act established a fund to 





1 Australia (Queensland). Department of Labor. Fourth annual report on operations under the une™- 
ployed vorkers™ insurance act of 1922. Brisbane, 1927. 
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) hich a payment of 9d.? a week must be made for each employed 
| worker, with the Government, the employer, and the worker each 
F contributing 3d. _A worker who has contributed to the fund for six 
nonths or more has a right, if unemployed, to a weekly payment 
known as a sustenance allowance, varying in amount according to 
Hjocality, and as between married and unmarried workers. This 
‘allowance may not be drawn for more than 15 weeks in one year 
Fand is payable only after a waiting period of 14 days, except in the 
Pease of casual or intermittent work, in respect to which special 
| arrangements are made. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN QUEENSLAND 101 


From early in 1926 drought conditions prevailed throughout a 


‘large part of the State, leading, as its industries are largely agricul- 
‘tural and pastoral, to severe and widespread unemployment, and 
' consequently to unusually heavy demands upon the unemployment 
‘fund. In December the sustenance payments reached £29,790, and 
' in succeeding months the claims increased until the peak was reached 
| in March, 1927, for which month the payments totaled £45,714. 


These payments made it evident that the then rate of contributions to the 


) fund—viz, 8d. per week each by workers, employers, and the State—would be 
> insufficient to insure the stability of the fund. The council therefore recom- 
' mended to the Government that the rate of contribution be increased to 4d. 
per week, and effect was given to this recommendation as from July 1, 1927. 


During the year the receipts and expenditures of the fund were 


= as follows: 








Receipts 
£ 8. d. 
Contributions from workers. ..............-- 87, 474 Y Sey 6 
Contributions from employers. .-......------ 87,474 7 7.5 
Contributions from the State_...........-.-- 88,270 9 1.0 
DO IDER..2.-—2. cr anstanseBebtuseece 304 13 3.0 
ii hs ni. owns abet hothedhenbe 263,523 17 7.0 
Expenditures 
Sustenance payments. - -- 2... ..enccccccccces 340,933 1 890 
Administrative and general expenses......... 20,025 9 090 
EE ES RE ae LT Te eee Se 360,958 10 8&0 
De FE OE inane weed deninnnnottont a 97,434 13 149 


As compared with this deficit, the preceding year had shown a 


| credit balance of £8,676. A reserve had been built up from the 
; accumulated credit balances of former years, so that in spite of the 


bad showing of 1926-27, the fund ended the year with a balance on 


» hand of £80,204, which it was hoped would soon be increased. 


It is anticipated that the ensuing financial year will witness a less heavy call 
on the fund, and that the increase in the rate of contribution to 4d. per week 


» each for worker, employer, and the State will allow of at least a small credit 
| balance on the year’s operations. 


The act provides that if a worker becomes unemployed solely 
through his own fault, he shall not be entitled to the sustenance 


| allowance for such a period, not exceeding two months, as the council 


may decide. Under this provision the council has ruled that if a 
worker leaves his employment voluntarily, payment of the sus- 
tenance allowance shall be deferred for a period varying according 


a 


* At par, pound =$4.8665, shilling =24.33 cen's; exchange rate about par. 
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to the circumstances. In accordance with this decision, Payments 
were deferred during the year in the cases of 561 males and 9); 
females, a total of 778. The act also provides that if an unemploy,; 
worker refuses work which he might reasonably be expected ty 
accept, payment of sustenance may be deferred for 30 days, y); 
under this provision payments were deferred in the cases of 31 mals 
and 6 rs 

During the year, 45,594 males and 3,386 females, a total of 48 9g 
applied for sustenance payments. Of these applicants, 10,040 4; 
not draw any allowances, owing to the fact that their unemployiney, 
did not last for more than 14 days at any one time. Laborers gy) 
unskilled workers generally predominated among the applicants, |; 
is explained that owing to the adverse weather conditions map; 
small farmers, usually occupied with their own operations, wor 
driven to seek employment in the railways, in seasonal industria: 
and with the local authorities, thus diminishing the amount ¢ 
employment normally available to the unskilled worker. 

Classification of the applicants by the industries followed shoys 
that a limited number of industries is responsible for the greate 
part of the unemployment throughout the State. 

Examination of the statement shows that there are 45 groups, and that 738 
per cent of the total sustenance paid was drawn by 9 of these groups. Pg). 
ticulars of these and the average amount drawn per worker in each group ar 


here quoted for easy reference: 


P ag Average an unt 
ercentage of drawn per 


total sustenance worker 


: 3. 3 £6. 9 
Railways: Construction and mainte- 
nance 
Vomeetanas Wormers. 5 o25= 252-522 cks 
Pastoral 
i lal ha Se alent 5 
Local authorities and main roads com- 
mission 
Building 
Shearing 
Metaliferous mining 


It will be noted that workers in the sugar industry drew almost one-fourth 
of the total sustenance, while 56 per cent of the total was distributed in the first 
five groups. Nevertheless, the average amount drawn per worker in each group 
is low, and shows conclusively that the average worker does not remain wnen- 
ployed any longer than he can help. 





| WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Progress in Industrial Education, 1924-1926! 


ROM 1924 to 1926 greater activity was evidenced in the study 
Ee of problems involved in manual-arts work and industrial forms 
of education than in any previous biennium. The conclusion 
is based upon a survey made by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion of various sources of information, including educational literature, 
study courses, both in public schools and teacher-training institu- 
tions, educational convention programs, conference reports, and 
special reports from numerous school systems. 

The record of progress made along the lines of industrial education 
for the period 1924 to 1926 is given in brief below: 

i. The number of shop courses in elementary and high schools 
increased. 

2. There was a notable tendency to offer compulsory industrial- 
arts courses in the seventh and eighth grades. 

3. The tendency to discriminate more definitely between courses 
in manual arts and vocational courses increased and also the recog- 
nition of the former as a part of the program of general education 
and of the latter as a special form of education. 

4. The number of schools offering some form of part-time and 
apprenticeship work showed a marked advance and also the number 
of such courses and the number of enrolled students. 

5. The number of schools offering an occupational information 
course and establishing some sort of guidance machinery: greatly 
increased, 

6. The time of the school program devoted to manual-arts work 
was extended. 

7. The enrollment in the various types of industrial and manual- 
arts courses expanded. ; 

8. Greater use was made of visual aids in instruction. 

9. Shop work on the itinerant-teacher basis developed and there 
was an extension of shop courses to pupils in villages and rural 
communities. 

10. General shop courses as a form of shop organization for indus- 
trial objectives showed a rapid growth; especially was this the case 
for the required courses in the grades of the junior high school. 

11. Oceasional efforts were made with a view to reorganizing 
teacher-training work in teacher-training institutions to meet the 
particular needs of instructors in manual arts with special reference 
to certain new kinds of work as that of the general shop teacher. 

12. The emphasis of instruction in manual arts continued to shift 
“from that of skill in the use of tools and machinery to that of 
industrial intelligence and developmental experiences and general 
elementary, fundamental, manipulative abilities for general educa- 
tion values, including guidance.” 








' United States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. 29: Indus- 
trial edueation in 1924-1926, by Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, 1927. 
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13. Those responsible for the organization of vocational industria] 
and manual-arts courses recognized more and more the desirability 
of treating vocational industrial courses as special educational for. 
strictly for purposes of employment and “enrolling in such course; 
those students who should have training preparatory for entering 
upon employment in some specific trade.”’ ' 


900-0. 
Apprenticeship in the English Printing Trades 


URING the years 1925 and 1926 the English Ministry of Labor 
carried on a series of inquiries into apprenticeship and methods 
of training for skilled occupations in Great Britain and north. 

ern Ireland, covering six groups of allied industries. The results of 
these studies are to be given in a series of reports of which the first. 
dealing with printing and its allied industries, has recently appeared: 
The reports are based on information obtained through questionnaires 
sent to employers and to the principal trade-unions, after consultation 
with the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations and 
with the General Council of the Trade-Union Congress. Unless 
otherwise stated, all data are for the year 1925. 

In the study of the printing trades, replies were received from 
4,043 employers, of whom 1,312, or 32.5 per cent, had neither appren- 
tices nor learners. 


Of the remainder, 2,504 employed only male apprentices or learners, 21) 
employed both male and female apprentices or learners, and 11 employed ou): 
female apprentices or learners. The number of firms with male apprentices or 
learners was thus 2,720 and the number with female apprentices or learners, 227. 


General Conditions of Apprenticeship 


FORMAL apprenticeship is the usual method of entering the printing 

trades. Of 11,594 entrants for whom information was obtained, 
6,293, or 54.3 per cent, were under indentures or written agreements, 
3,916, or 33.8 per cent, were under verbal agreements, and 1,385, or 
11.9 per cent, were learners; i. e., had been engaged for a definite 
period and provided with facilities for learning a branch or process 
of the trade, though not looked upon as apprentices. 

In general, employers obtained their apprentices from the ele- 
mentary schools, taking them as soon as they had finished the pie- 
scribed course. Only 253 employers made use of employment 
exchanges or juvenile employment committees, while 1,353 gave 
their source of recruitment as the elementary schools. Other souives 
were utilized. 


Two hundred and ninety-three employers stated they recruited their appren- 
tices and learners by advertisement, 283 by personal recommendation, 152 |): 
personal application on the part of the boys, and 144 from the sons or relatives 


of employees. Only 116 stated that they recruited their apprentices from 
unskilled workers. 


Relatively few of the employers required the apprentices to pay : 
premium. on entering apprenticeship, Of the 10,209 male appren- 


tices covered by the returns, only 2.7 per cent had been obliged to 
pay premiums, the amount varying from £1 te £100.2 “All but 14 





' Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report of an inquiry into apprenticeship and training for skilled 
jen Mag By Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1925-1926. Part I.—Printing and allied industri: 
sondon, ‘. 


2 At par, pound sterling =$4.8665, shilling=24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate about pr. 
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4 of the premium apprentices paid sums which fell between £10 and 
» £30. Of these, 108 paid £10, 60 paid £20, and 51 paid £30.” 


The age at begining apprenticeship ranges from 14 years upward. 
About two-thirds begin at 14, but 16 years is the more usual age 


‘for apprentices to process work and journalism. “Only about 2 


per cent of apprentices enter at ages over 16 years, and these are 
found mainly among stereotypers, electrotypers, journalists, and 


9 
. 


The period of apprenticeship, including a probationary period 


| which may be anywhere from 1 to 6 months, ranges from under 4 to 7 


vears. Information on this point was received concerning 10,209 


male apprentices, grouped according to the length of the period for 


which they had been apprenticed, as follows: 3 years, 0.6 per cent; 
4 years, 1.4 per cent; 5 years, 15.2 per cent; 5 to 7 years, 5.6 per 


' cent; 6 years, 6.8 per cent; 7 years, 70.4 per cent. 


For the 5 to 7 years group the period of apprenticeship varied 
according to whether the age at entrance was 16, 15, or 14 years. 

The average weekly wage paid to these apprentices during their 
first year was 12s, 4d.,? the average range for the whole group being 
from 10s. to 15s., and the range in different occupations varying 
widely. In the last year of apprenticeship the average weekly wage 
was 37s. 5d., the average range being from 25s. to 45s. In general, 
there is no intermediate stage between apprenticeship and journey- 
man status, the worker being looked upon as fully qualified as soon 
as the apprenticeship period is completed. 


Methods of Training 


CONDITIONS in this respect are far from uniform. In the 

majority of cases training is personal, entrants being placed 
under some skilled worker or the foreman in charge of the job to 
which they are assigned. Here they receive training in the practical 
side of the work, advancing from easy to more intricate operations, 
but in general keeping to one line of work, such as composing, machine 
minding, bookbinding, etc. Beyond this, the kind of training given 
varies with the establishment. 


Where facilities are available, employers usually allow the attendance of 
apprentices and learners at technical or trade classes, but only a small number 
make attendance at such classes a compulsory term of the employment. In a 


few firms, special classes are arranged at the works. Many employers pay 
class fees and allow time off, with pay, for attendance at technical classes. 


Schools or classes for the technical instruction and training of printing workers 
are to be found in most of the principal towns. Some of these classes possess 
equipment for practical as well as theoretical instruction in several departments of 


the trade. Many of the available classes are attached to schools of art and 
technical schools provided by the local education authorities. 


Proportion of Apprentices to Journeymen 


JN THE main occupations in the printing trades the number who 
" may receive training is limited to a certain proportion of the 
journeymen employed, the proportion being specified by trade- 
union rules, or established by agreements between employers’ asso- 
clations and trade-unions. The proportion usually varies according 
to the number of journeymen employed. Thus the London Society 
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of Compositors allows one apprentice for 1 to 7 journeymen, ty, 
apprentices for 8 journeymen, and so on up to ten apprentices for 49 


journeymen, then one apprentice for each 8 additional journey me 


In some ¢ases, especially in newspaper work, there is an additiong| 
restriction limiting the number of apprentices which may be employed 
in any one department. As to the actual ratio of apprentices {, 
journeymen, the following table was compiled from informatio) 
given by several large associations of employers, and is believed to he 
fairly indicative of conditions in the printing industry as a whole. 


NUMBER OF JOURNEYMEN PER APPRENTICE 





| SSS 
yp 

and Wales 

(excluding | Scotland 
London) | 


Department London 





= 
Composing room 

Stereoty ping 

Machine room - - 
Lithographic...........-- 








Women and Girls in the Industry 


HE skilled work of the printing trades is almost entirely in the 
hands of men, and there is little opportunity for girls to learn 

the skilled occupations. Only 227 firms reported that they employed 
girls as beginners, the number so employed being 1,608, of whom 
about 2 per cent were indentured apprentices, 15 per cent were 
apprentices under verbal agreements, and 83 per cent were learners. 


Girl apprentices and learners are employed occasionally as compositors, letter- 
press and lithographic machine minders, and usually as bookbinders, folders, 
machine rulers, warehousewomen, copyholders, and layers-on. Approximately 
86 per cent of the girl apprentices and learners employed in the firms covered by 
the inquiry were engaged in these occupations. The age of commencement is 
usually 14 years, and the period of training 4 years. In addition to the above- 
mentioned occupations, girls are employed as colorers, embossers, ticket writers, 
map mounters, numberers, die stampers, tracers, and journalists, usually as 
learners, but also as apprentices in the two last-mentioned occupations. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CON- 
GRESSES 





Chilean Decree Relative to Trade-Unionism ' 


HE Chilean law (No. 4057) passed September 29, 1924, which 
provided for compulsory membership in the trade-unions set 
up in each industry, provided also for a profit-sharing scheme. 

In this regard the law required employers to grant to the workers 
as a share in their profits an annual sum equal : to 6 per cent of the 
annual wages, provided this amount could be paid out of the 
net profits and not exceed 10 per cent thereof. 

Tl he law met with considerable opposition from the employers, who 
in many instances dismissed trade-union leaders. As a means of 
safecuarding the interests of the organized workers and of bringing 
the law into operation, the Chilean Government issued a decree 
prohibiting the dismissal of leaders of legally constituted trade- 
unions by industrial or commercial establishments, except for reasons 
' shown to be lawful before the court of conciliation and arbitration. 


<8 0 


Chilean Trade-Union Congress ? 


HE eighth congress of Chilean trade-unions, which was held 
recently, was attended by about 200 delegates representing 
mutual benefit associations and trade-unions organized under 

the trade-union law. 

The following resolutions were approved, favoring the introduction 
of legislation giving the court of conciliation and arbitration the power 
to make final decisions; the appointment of a workers’ diplomatic 
_ representative to be attached to legations in American countries; 
the promulgation of a minimum wage law; the construction of garden 
cities by the State at the expense of the public; the opening of branches 
of the Popular Credit Fund by the Government; and equal repre- 
sentation by employers and workers on the organizations administer- 
ing the sickness insurance fund. 


ty a. ty ee 
<=> —_ 





National Congress of French General Confederation of Labor * 


HE Nineteenth N ational Congress of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail was held in Paris July 26-29, 1927. ‘The congress 
was attended by more than 900 delegates, representing about 

2,100 trade-unions, as well as by guests from trade-union organiza- 
| tions in various countries. The more important questions dealt with 





_” Chile, Direceion General del Trabajo, Las Leyes del Trabajo y de Prevision Social de Chile, 
PP. 134-147; and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor informbtion. Geneva, Oct. 17, 1927, 


‘El i Mercurio, Santiago, Sept. 20, 1927; and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Informa- 


m, Geneva, Nov. 14, 1927, p. 210. 
L Information Sociale, Paris, Aug. 8, 1927; La Voix du Peuple, Paris, July, 1927, pp. 401-412. 
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by the congress were production and the working-class (rationalizs. 
tion); educational reform; vacations with pay; and social insuranep 

The congress devoted much of its time to the discussion of th, 
general report and the question of trade-union unity. This has heey 
a disturbing question before each congress since the formation of th, 
Confédération Générale du Travail Unitaire in 1921 by extremig 
members of the federation. It was decided, as in the preceding 
congress, that no basis yet existed for taking back the seceding unio), 
but that workers desirous of achieving unity should join their cop. 
federated unioéns and the occupational groups in their indust;is| 
federations. The congress stated that it condemned all interference, 
by political parties or external groups in trade-union activities anq 
that the return to unity is conditioned upon the rules fixed by th, 
decisions of the congress and the statutes of the Confédératioy 
Générale du Travail and its federations and unions. 

The report of the committee on production and the working class 
was adopted practically unanimously. The resolution stated that, 
in the face of an economic situation which necessitated a complete 
change in the methods of production and exchange, the members oj 
the congress were against the attempts to solve the problem by the 
method which has improperly been called ‘‘rationalization,’’* since 
progress can not consist simply in perfecting working processes and 
tools but must also take into account the improvement of working 
and living conditions of the working class, who comprise the major 
part of the population. Rationalization, therefore, in order to be 
necessary or acceptable should fulfill the following conditions: lis 
advantages should not be restricted to certain individuals, but should 
be equally extended to the workers in the form of increased wages and 
reduction in the hours of work. It also should contribute to raising 
the standard of living of the working people as a whole. During the 
transition period effective measures should be taken to safeguard the 
interests of workers, especially as regards unemployment. Thus 
defined, rationalization, it was considered, could be applied only with 
the help and under the control of the working classes organized in 
trade-unions, federations of trade-unions, and the General Con- 
federation of Labor. Also, rationalization, thus applied, would 
require a total reorganization of the national economy and it was 
considered most important that study of a plan of reorganization 
should be undertaken by the National Economic Council. 

The congress adopted the resolution on the reform of education 
unanimously. This resolution reaffirmed one passed by the preceding 
congress as to the necessity of an entire reorganization of the educa- 
tional system so that the children of working people should have an 
opportunity to secure a higher education, and adults should be able 
to receive the educational and cultural advantages which would 
enable them to serve their class to the best advantage. For this 
purpose the formation of a central educational committee and !ocal 
and departmental committees was recommended. 

In regard to social insurance, the congress stated that the law passed 
by the French Senate, while too long delayed and not entirely accept- 
able, represented a distinct advance over present conditions and 
therefore demanded that the Chamber of Deputies take favorable 
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action upon this bill without delay. As unemployment insurance is 
wot included in the social insurance law, it was considered essential 
‘hot a law covering this risk should be enacted. 

~ On the question of vacations with pay, the congress decided that the 
provisions of the bill which had been presented to Parliament were 
not satisfactory and that the bill shouid be amended to provide for an 
annual vacation of at least 12-working days for every worker, witha 

minimum payment of one twenty-fifth of their annual earnings. 

The congress adopted a resolution advocating that the labor 
members of the Superior Labor Council should be elected by the 
federations coneerned and that these members should be under the 
direction of the administrative committee of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail. 

Other resolutions passed by the congress included one indorsing the 
admission of the Federation of Civil Servants to membership in the 

» confederation and one providing for the development of the juridical 
| service of the Confédération Générale du Travail for the purpose of 
studying and promoting the enactment of social laws. 


rb 0 0 


Membership of English Trade-Unions 





HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), in its issue for Novem- 
f. ber, 1927, gives data concerning the membership of trade- 
unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, as of the end of 
1926, based on information secured from the chief registrars of 
friendly societies, from trade-unions registered under the trade- 
union acts, and by the Ministry of Labor from unregistered unions. 
All unions are covered, whether composed of skilled, unskilled, 
professional, or clerical workers, the only common requirement 
being that they should include among their functions that of “‘nego- 
tiating with employers with the object of regulating the conditions of 
employment of their members.” 

The statistics given cover trade-union membership from 1892 to 
1926, the figures for the last year being tentative and subject to 
correction. Considering the present century only, the total member- 
ship shows the following variations: 


MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 
AT END OF EACH YEAR 190i TO 1926 

















| 
oo Member- ra. Member- || ra. Member- 
Year | ship Year ship | Year ship 
— a ———| —_——_}|--__— \| ait . 
190 --| 2,025, 000 |) 1910.................- Oe Tn vain wnentnnin 7, 926, 000 : 
1x | 2, 013, 000 |} 1911_.__- scbindielbibatace and 3, 139, 000 || 1920..........--.----- 8, 337, 000 
M) ; asa Ul CG ROR «: <4 13. ees 6, 621, 000 
ly Rees CS Se eS a ge) eer 5, 616, 000 
DIO na ninw niches cae TE FR RES 9 4, 145, 000 |} 1923..._..- Cie 3. Jere 5, 413, 000 
1YOF 2 ae 4, 350, 000 i] 1034.................. | §, 534, 000 
1 2, 51: , 644, IT. TR ERE: 5, 497, 000 

















During the earlier part of the century, though occasional years 
showed a loss, the general trend of the membership was upward, 
especially in 1906, 1907, 1911, and 1913. During the first year of 
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the war, membership was practically stationary, then it rose rapidly 
until it reached its highest point in 1920, and since then there has ho; 
a decline, broken only in 1924. Nevertheless at the close of 1926 +), 
total membership stood at 5,208,000, a figure larger by 25.9 per con; 
than had been attained in 1913, the year of highest pre-war enrollmoy; 

The decrease in membership does not appear equally in all trad. 
and industries. 


Of the 33 groups under which the unions have been classified, there wag , 
decrease in the total membership in 24 groups and an increasein9groups. hp, 
largest numerical decreases were 126,000 in mining and quarrying (some of tho 
coal-mining unions showing heavy decreases while others returned little chang, 
over 40,000 in road transport, dock labor, etc., nearly 40,000 in railway service 
and about 20,000 in the metal groups and the paper, printing, etc., group. Th» 
most important percentage decreases were in agriculture (17), mining anq 
quarrying (14), building laborers (13), furnishing (12), road transport, dock 
labor, etc. (10), and paper, printing, etc. (10). Of increases, the most notabje 
was that in the water transport group, which gained 11,000 members, or 13 per 
cent of its 1925 membership. 


The decrease in male membership of all groups was 5.7 per cent, 
while in female membership it was only 2.8 per cent. This is easily 
accounted for by the fact that the unions which were hardest hit by 
the labor troubles of 1926, such as the mining and quarrying groups, 
railroad and transport unions, and the like, are predominantly or 
exclusively masculine in membership. 












INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in November, 1927 


HE figures for industrial disputes contained in this issue of the 
Labor Review form the third monthly report to be given in 
more detail than was feasible in the past. These reports are 

made possible through the cooperation of the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor and other agencies. 

Under the present method of presentation data are given not only 
regarding the number of disputes beginning each month, but also 
regarding the number in effect at the end of the month and the num- 
ber of workdays lost by reason of disputes during each month. The 
number of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of 
workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute meas- 
ured in working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade 
in question. 

Disputes involving fewer than six workers and those lasting less 
than one day have been omitted. Data for October and November 
are subject to revision because of the fact that reports for these 
months are more or less incomplete. 

The bureau is largely dependent upon newspapers and trade 
journals for its initial information regarding disputes. ‘These are 
followed by questionnaires addressed to such sources as may further 
supplement the bureau’s reports with reliable information. The 
bureau wishes to assure all those cooperating in this work of its 
appreciation as well as to solicit future assistance from others con- 
cerned. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months, June 
to November, inclusive, the number of disputes which began in 
these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and the 
number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, 
the economic loss (in man-days) involved. It is to be noted that 
the figures given include only those disputes which have been verified 
by the bureau. 


Taste 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 
EACH MONTH, JUNE TO NOVEMBER, 1927 








l 


: : | Number of workers | 
Number of disputes | involved in disputes} Number 
| of man- 

| days lost 
Begin- | In effect Begin- | In effect | during 
ningin | atendof| ningin jatendof| month 
month | month | month | month 
| 


| 








Month and year 














June, tte ienin te, ken waic\.ncacascnateateoenrn, 75 82 | 18, 585 196, 047 | 4, 859, 468 
July, MUN eieatsss |. t ta. ic, doBsh cake | 62 62 | 33,763 | 199, 087 | 5, 307, 089 
RS EE See NEE 53 50 | 8,066 | 198, 367 | 4, 998, 596 
SCIONS a SS dadeun 46 49 12, 514 197, 588 | 4, 960, 249 
oe me a rs ee See area: 42 60 11, 556 83, 774 | 2, 770, 990 
20 VOI Nn ee ea 16 51 3, 054 83, 913 | 2,090, 991 . 








' | | 


' Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


ABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning jy 
September, October, and November, and the number of worke, 
directly involved. 


S 


TABLE 2.—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, Anp 
NOVEMBER, BY INDUSTRIES 











Number of disputes begin- Number of workers i: 
ning in— in disputes beginning 


Industry 





October:| Novem- | Septem- 


October! 





Automobiles 


Brewery and soft-drink workers 

Building trades 

Chauffeurs and teamsters 

Clerks and salesmen 

Clothing 

OOO WOTNNOR sit cadeocasedosbéce ee oes E 
Furniture 

Gl 


De WI, oo nc own scvkswe Latesbenb @ibie 


Motion-picture and theatrical workers 

Oil and chemical workers 

Printing and publishing 

Rubber 

Stationary engineers and fireme 
Steamboat men 

Stone. 

Street-railway employees 

ead PIO ee Ee. 
ER at OR ILD Tet BA PARTE DY BE 


Total__ 























1 Figures given are preliminary figures. 


Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
ABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
November, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER, 192, 
BY CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in November in- 
volving— 





6 and 20 and 100 and | 500and = 1,000 and 
under under under under | under 
20 work- 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 

ers workers | workers | workers | workers 
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Clothing 3 
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Mining 

Printing and publishing 
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[N Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
November, by industries and classified duration: 


Tinte 4—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN NOVEMBER, 1927, BY 
ba INDUSTRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








——al 


Classified duration of strikes ending in 
November, 1927 





Industry | 


] 
One-half 
month or less 


Over one-half} 1 month and 
and lessthan | less than 2 
1 month months 











Brewery and soft-drink workers ...............-.--....-...... |------22------|------------- al l 
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Motion-picture and theatrical workers --......-.------------- lewasevenaensesiisosnescqcaces 3 
Printing and publishing. _______.__- saa ree aut BA | a ewe 
Stationary engineers and firemen --............--.......--.--- BA ba otiLGss WT ae 
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Principal Strikes Beginning in November, 1927 


OAL miners, Kentucky—Three mines of the Gibraltar Coal Min- 
ing Co., Central City, Ky., were affected by a strike of 1,000 
unorganized miners beginning November 1 because of the ‘removal 
of 20 per cent bonus, which had been paid for 90 days.’’ This sus- 
pension ended November 10. The men returned to work on the 
terms that prevailed before the bonus was given. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into November, 1927 


ITUMINOUS coal miners.—The strike of April 1 continues only 
in part. Settlements have not been reported for Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, or northern West Virginia. As to West Virginia, however, 
itis understood that production has been above normal for some time, 
The recent convention of the American Federation of Labor at 
Los Angeles deliberated on this strike and decided to call a conference 
of national and international officers and representatives of the city 
central bodies and the State Federation of Labor of Pennsylvania to 
meet at Pittsburgh on November 14 to consider ways and means by 
which the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated bodies can 
be helpful to the United Mine Workers in the strike situation where 
it now prevails. This conference was held as indicated. 

After a conference on November 16 with a delegation of labor rep- 
resentatives, headed by the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Governor of Pennsylvania announced that he would order 
a special investigation into formal charges of abuses against striking 
miners in western and central Pennsylvania. The charges were 
chiefly against alleged abuse of power by coal and iron police and 
discrimination in favor of the operators. 

On November 21 a delegation of labor leaders, headed by William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, and John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, saw President Coolidge 
and urged him to call a conference of operators and miners with a 
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view to effecting a settlement of the strike. They also asked tho 
President to recommend to Congress an investigation of an alleged 
conspiracy of railroads to depress coal prices and into the issuance of 
court injunctions against the striking miners. 

The President referred the matter to the Secretary of Labor, who. 
on December 9 requested the bituminous operators of western and 
central Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia and Ohio, and repye- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers to meet him in conference a} 
the Department of Labor, Washington, on December 13. The tex; 
of his telegram follows: 


You are requested to attend a conference in my office in the Department of 
Labor, Washington, Tuesday morning, December 13, at 10 o’cloek. he attend- 
ance will consist only of bituminous operators of western and central Pennsy|- 
vania, northern West Virginia and Ohio, and representatives of the United Mine 
Workers. The meeting will be for frank discussion of problems affecting the 
mining industry, with the object of bringing about, if possible, a satisfactory and 
peaceful situation. The conference is called with the knowledge of the President, 
Very important your company be represented. 


Preliminary correspondence between the Secretary of Labor and 
the Governor of Pennsylvania regarding the question of calling 4 
conference of the operators and the miners’ representatives Was also 
made public on December 9 and is as follows: 


Secretary Davis’s letter to Governor Fisher 


My Dear Governor: You are of course familiar with the request to the Presi- 
dent made on November 17, by the committee from the Pittsburgh meeting of 
American Federation of Labor officials for the calling of a conference of operators 
and miners concerned in the present strike in the bituminous coal fields of western 
and central Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

On the day prior to their meeting with the President a committee selected hy 
the same conference of labor officials, called upon you and took up with you the 
situation in the affected Pennsyivania districts. It thus seems to me important, 
in order to avoid duplication of effort and danger of further complicating an 
already-involved situation, that we should be apprised of each other’s views. 

The request made to the President for the calling of the conference I mention 
was referred to me as Secretary of Labor. Later, Mr. John L. Lewis, President of 
= United Mine Workers, made a personal request of me to convene such con- 

erence, 

On Friday last, Messrs. Fagan and Mark, executives of the western and central 
mining districts, Mr. Hall representing the Ohio miners, and Mr. Van Bitner 
of Northern West Virginia, again discussed the situation with me and su!- 
mitted statements from business and professional men, clergymen, and people 
not directly connected with the coal mining business, all pleading for action by 
the State or Federal officials in the matter of calling a conference in endeavor to 
end the strike. 

I have devoted several days to gathering all possible information that might 
be helpful in such an endeavor, Having in view the seriousness of the situation 
and the increasing hardship and suffering which the winter season will aggravate, 
I am desirous of opening some way of restoring peace and harmony. 

If you yourself have under contemplation a move to call a conference, or 
are working along any other line toward a restoration of peace such as I know 
would be welcomed by you and the people of your State, I am most anxious to | 
of ‘service in any possible way. 

As this problem is in many respects one that is within the province of the 
States affected, the Federal officials, while glad to cooperate in every helpfu! 
way, prefer to leave the initiative in the matter to State authorities. As, bow- 
ever, the Federal authorities stand ready to assist, if so desired, and in view 
my earnest desire to see the difficulty adjusted, I should be glad to learn if you 
have in mind convening a conference for that purpose. 

You will understand, my dear Governor, that my sole purpose is to serve | 
such way as will conduce to a settlement of this difficulty to the satisfaction «i 
the country and all parties concerned. 
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Governor Fisher’s letter to Secretary Davis 


My Drarn Mr. Davis: Copy of your letter of the 5th instant was handed me 
last evening, informing me you have in mind the calling of a conference of the 
bituminous coal operators and labor representatives for the purpose of bringing 
hout a settlement of the labor dispute in that industry. 

In reply, I beg to advise I do not lave any plans formulated that would in any 
| way interfere with such & project on your part. I earnestly hope some speedy 
adjustment may be effected. If I can advise or assist in any way, please feel free 
to call upon me, 
| find I can not stay over in Washington or I would do myself the honor of 
calling upon you. 


> 
re 


Coal miners, Colorado.—On November 21 there was a demonstra- 
' tion of striking miners or alleged miners against the Columbine mine, 
in Weld County, accompanied by fatal consequences, as the advanc- 
ing crowd was fired upon by mine guards and State police, killing 
6 and wounding about 27. Following this outbreak the Governor 
sent State troops to the scene, and the situation quieted down. 

The Columbine mine, operated by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 
ceased Operations after this clash, but resumed on November 29. 
On this date the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. announced that its force 
was within 300 of normal. 

At a meeting of employees’ representatives and company Officials 
‘alled in Pueblo on September 24, the basic wage scale for under- 
sround coal miners was advanced from $5.32 per day to $6.20 per 
day, effective October 1. 

Some disturbances also occurred on November 21 in the southern 
field. The appearance of pickets in the Aguilar district of Las 
Animas County was followed by fighting between strikers, State 
police, and deputy sheriffs. Twenty of the strikers were arrested 
and placed in jail at Trinidad. 

At a meeting at Aguilar on September 4 the I. W. W.’s demand 
was for a six-hour day and a five-day week, with the Jacksonville 
scale. As to this the Industrial Commission of Colorado reported as 
follows: 

Report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado 


The Industrial Commission of Colorado received a letter dated September 6, 
1927, signed by the secretary of the so-calied strike committee of the Aguilar 
conference of the Walsenburg Branch of the I. W. W., inclosing a demand for 
increased wages and change in working conditions in all the coal mines in the 
State of Colorado, and stating that ‘‘if these demands are not met by the coal 
operators a strike will be called.’ 

rhe commission held a meeting at the courthouse at Walsenburg and visited 
quite a number of the mines in the district, examined witnesses under oath 
garding the Aguilar conference, and secured testimony from men who took 
ut in the conference or knew of the conference. 

The secretary was questioned under oath. He testified he had no records of 
the meeting and did not know how many had voted on any question, or whether 
they voted by ballot or raising of hands. 

_ The chairman of the conference was not available, as he resided in another 
city and had returned home. 

The commission was unable to find a single delegate to the conference who 
was elected by his fellow workers in a meeting assembled for that purpose. 
Many delegates were found who had volunteered to represent the mine in which 
they were employed, but in no instance had there been a meeting of mine em- 
plovees held for the purpose of electing delegates to this conference. 

_ The industrial law provides that notice to the commission ‘‘by said employees 
shall be signed by said employees or members of a committee of said employees 
authorized for such purpose.” 


ps 
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In the present case the demand for increase in wages and change in woy;,;, 
conditions is not signed by the employees or by any members of a commit, 
elected by said employees and authorized to act for them. 

Under date of September 17 a letter was received, signed by the secret 
the so-called strike committee, notifying the commission that the dat 
strike had been extended to October 18, 1927. 

Therefore, it is the opinion of the Industrial Commission of Colorado 


A : A sl J . Chat the 
Aguilar conference failed to comply with the provisions of the indusiria| | 


' Law and 
that no legal demand has been made for an increase in wages or change in working 
conditions by any of the men employed in the coal mines or by any committa. 
duly elected and authorized by the employees to act for them in matters of {};, 
kind. 

A press report of November 21 stated that the I. W. W. ha 
carried the fight to the operators of the Pike’s Peak region, “tl, 
general strike committee’’ having sent the following ultimatum tp 
owners in that city: 


We, the general strike committee of the Colorado miners, hereby notify yoy 
that there will be no coal hoisted at your mine. Also-that you shall hire only 
four men for your maintenance and their wages shall be pending the settlement 


of this strike. 
Under the protection of troops six northern mines resumed oper. 
tions on December 1, after being closed since October 18. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in November, 
1927 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or ConcriLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 
during November, 1927. These disputes affected a known 

total of 21,243 employees. The table following shows the name 
and location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 
craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly affected. 

On December 1, 1927, there were 49 strikes before the department 
for settlement, and, in addition, 12 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. ‘The total number of cases pending was 61. 
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Establishment of Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Boa,, 
in Mexico ' 


Y A presidential decree of September 17, 1927, the Mexican Goy. 
ernment established a Federal Board of Conciliation and Ar}j. 
tration for the settlement of labor disputes in which th, 

Government is involv ed, or which extend through two or more States. 
When disputes arise in such enterprises as mining, petroleum, textiles, 
and communications, the board will function; also, in ease thp 
majority of the representatives of the industry and the worker 
request its intervention. 

The board is composed of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and workers and a nonpartisan member appointed by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 


The more impor tant sections of the text of the decree are as follows: 


ArticLe 1.—The Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is hereby 
established, with headquarters in this city, together with such regional eop- 
ciliation boards as may be necessary for its effective operation. 

Art. 2. The object of the Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration shali 
be to prevent and settle the collective and individual conflicts arising betwee, 
employers and laborers, and it shall have the power to enforce its decisions 

Art. 3. The intervention of the Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
shall be effective: 

(a) In the Federal zones. 

(b) In the problems and conflicts arising in industries and enterprise 
establishment or exploitation of which was or is effected under Federal « 
or concession. 

(c) In conflicts or problems affecting two or more States or a State a 
Federal zones. 

(d) In conflicts and problems arising in connection with labor contracts for 
continual services of the same nature in two or more States at the same time. 

(e) In eases where, by written agreement of a majority of the representatives 
of an industry and the workers, the specific jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
is accepted. 

Art. 4. In accordance with the provision of Section XX of Article 123, the 
Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration shall be composed of an ejual 
number of representatives of the laborers and of the employers and one member 
to be yw ey by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 

Art. 5. The Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor is hereby authorized 
to issue in the shortest time possible the regulations to govern the operation 
of the Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


1 Law and Labor, New York, November, 1927, pp. 302, 312; and report from Consul Charles W. Li 
at Mexico (city), dated Oct. 11- 18, 1927. 
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' staying at home. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Reporting-Time and Minimum Pay in Building-Trades 
Agreements 


O TRAVEL from home to a place of employment only to find 
| no work, or employment for an hour oro, is not only an annoy- 


ance but an actual loss to a wage earner. Had he known in 


} advance that work was not available he might have worked some- 


where else and at least he might have saved transportation cost by 
That there is no work ready when a man reports 
‘or duty may be no fault of the employer, however. Material 
expected may not arrive, or some other unforeseen condition may 
arise. ‘The inconvenience and loss may fall quite as hard on the 
employer as on the employee. 

This loss is @ question of such importance that many trade-union 
agreements now contain provision for payment when an employee 
reports for work and does not get it, or is provided with but a small 


| fraction of a day’s work. The worker claims that the employer 
should furnish work unless notice was given the day before that there 


would be no work. This claim appears not to be made, however, 
when bad weather makes work impossible. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made an examination of the 
wage agreements and working rules, so far as printed copies are 
available, for 544 local building-trades unions located in many of the 
principal industrial cities. It was found that sometimes the state- 
ments are ambiguous and that different agreements may have 
different ways of stating the same thing ‘The bureau in this com- 
pilation has held to the wording of the agreement as closely as brevity 
would permit. Frequently it is not clear whether a provision 
applies to men newly hired and told to report, or to old employees, 
or both. There is also doubt in some cases as to whether the agree- 
ment applies when no work is afforded or to employees given only a 
fractional part ef a day’s work. Any cloudiness in the following 
compilation, therefore, lies in the agreement itself. In some in- 
stances there is a provision applying to a second or third shift in the 
day, no provision being made as to the first shift. In a few cases the 
provision seems to apply to a discharged man rather than to a man 
not given work for the day. 

That the employer has reciprocal rights is evidenced in five agree- 
ments which provide for a fine in cases where a man who is ordered to 
report for work fails to do so. In four of the agreements this fine 
appears to be a matter of union discipline rather than of compensa- 
tion to the employer, as nothing is said of turning over any of this 
fine to him. In one case it is specified that the full amount of the 
‘ine shall be turned over to the employer to reimburse him for any 
loss incurred by failure of the employee to report. 

There seems to be a quite general provision that two hours shall 
be paid for when a workman reports for duty but no work is fur- 
nished., The minimum pay for any work done on a day is usually 
lor either two or four hours. 
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Table 1 shows the number of locals having and those not hay, 
provisions relating to the minimum and reporting pay, by trades. ° 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF LOCAL BUILDING-TRADES UNIONS HAVING UNION Aqppy 
MENT AS TO REPORTING-TIME AND MINIMUM PAY “| 











Of agreements || Of agreemor 
examined for || exa 
provisions as_ || prov 
toreporting | to reportin 
time and time and 
minimum pay, | minimum nay 
number hav- | number hav’ 
ing— , 





Some 
pro- 
vision 


| No pro- 
vision 








REPENS WMG... kone cc oe cnccnne 
I Bl din il « dhigahddaln 
Building laborers..............-.- 
SE ea a ee Painters, sign 
Millmen Plasterers 
Parquetry-floor layers. -..-.......- Plasterers’ laborers. ..........._.. 
Wharf and bridge carpenters Plumbers and gas fitters__..__.__- 
Cement finishers. .............-.- Plumbers’ laborers 
Composition roofers || Sheet-metal workers 
Elevator constructors_...........- Slate and tile roofers 
Engineers, portable and hoisting -- Steam and sprinkler fitters__--__- 
COURS, 6 Obs hii kdbg dod Stone and marble masons 
Hod carriers || Structural-iron workers 
Inside wiremen.._........-.----.-- || Tile layers. 

Fixture hangers. --......-.---- 
Lathers 




















From the above table it will be seen that 322 local trade-unions 
had some provision in their agreements or rules for payment for 
reporting, or for minimum hours worked, while 222 did not. It is 
thought that the number of agreements examined is large enouzh to 
constitute a satisfactory representative group. It is possible that in 
some other cases the local unions have a verbal agreement on the 
points in question. The detailed compilation follows: 


TABLE 2.—PROVISIONS IN LOCAL BUILDING-TRADES UNION AGREEMENTS FOR 
REPORTING-TIME AND MINIMUM PAY 








Time paid for where men re- | Minimum time paid for in 


Trade and city port and are not given work any one d 





Bricklayers: 
Atlanta, Ga , REP eT eae Reese (eye 
NE SERRE Se eae ete Ss 
Butte, Mont 
Chieago, Ill 
Cleveland, Ohio 4 hours for second : 

shifts, 

Denver, Colo ! 2 hours; discharged before 10 

a. m., 2 hours additional to 

time worked. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, Mich 

momiboms emt. A iii hci. h 8 hours for relay gangs. 

Indianapolis, Ind do 

Los Angeles, Caiif 4 hours (old employee) 

Louisville, Ky Discherged before 9 a. m., 4 

hours additional to time 


DD. TE 0... .... .innilise acbanmiion wails 
ge” Xe FARES SS ED SE Oe. 
New York, N. Y Discharged 8 a. m., 1 hour; 
before © a. m., 2 hours. 
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REPORTING-TIME AND MINIMUM PAY—Con 


BUILDING-TRADES UNION AGREEMENTS FOR 


tinued 








Time paid for where men re- 


rade and city port and are not given work 


Minimum time paid for in 
any one day 





—— 


ricklayer 
B s¢ Louis, M 


Philadelphia, PQsis...ceisccseccccccs-e 1 hour .-......-- oweseseooocees 
pittsburgh, Pa PUM Aasesssscsscsssece a Esensssqustscsceusaascee 
“ortland, De eS caeesedeaeucacovesucuenee ene: cowseduacecwoncesonces 
rtland, Oreg-...-.-.-..- Seestessissc cee Neate abd daar alee etree 
Roc poe oe fe CPE eee bMS pa ige E fad ter aedap are 
Toledo, Ohio....-...-------------------- ters dotibwanascccuane 
S Buil ] 3 ing | ,borers: 
Batee, Ma nsasscesocdesescessccccccce atin atcesetecccoceced 
Chicago, Il. ...---------+++---2--------- Perot S. estes sri 


—Continued. 





Me cc csadedsesccccccsccccce 4 hours (new employee). Dis- 
charged before 10 a. m., 2 
hours additional to time 
worked. 


4 hours, 


De 2S M oines, DESC Ageece coe so] J ie hotiwceeeeeeoesnaed 

eee OO Re iE RS i ae ial. 

New York, N, Y sbebeccesceccoe pe neeneece Oo a6 ae oe oc aoe cececoceee 1 day. 

Pittsburgh, Pa_.....-- ia ee OE _.....| 2 hours (old employee) -_- --- — 

Portlet, Gintadadiiniee =< -<chap <a (Rinse tciahte din eee tancensninnn 4 hours, 

St. Louis, Mo--..---- Sak dete ee 2 hours and car fare___....._-- 2 hours, 

Seattie, We es. act dot cee oe iieook 2 hours. te IE ST oe © 

Youngstown, ObSe-. ---soocec cee 2 hours and car fare... .......-- 

Carpenters: 

tants, Gali  muies. 22 ccc sc ne i eae eee * 0 oi 

Butte, Bidets dees hoo. cent 4 hanes (old employee) -__-.- _.| 4 hours. 

Day tom, Ci eee ati oF a SoS 2nd Se eee Senn ebuceeeiey Second and third shift less 
than full time, overtime. 

Denver, OGle- «cctasavcahelJee 2 Ps te ae oS = e's A ns 

Des Motnet, Be Gissecks chn«<ccaccnceeved a ca ccna wed on 

Dotrolt, Wieetincticnd: dekaetik ee eee, See whee cca Second and third shift less 
than full time, double 
time. 

Bicester on oak occccccucccccas De nn Nherenritnits onnebnibica 

Indianancies, Ess l2>. Lb. ........e LG a Phtesthtc le. ne Pree: Aaldte RGE PN 2 Third shift. less than 5 
hours, overtime. 

Louisville, Ay. seve octet t a re es ee bine i Third shift less than 6 
hours, overtime. 

Memphis, Tenn_-............-.......-. 4 hours (old employee) __.____- 

kh ee ae ere ibicaindiadie di anamem mami 

Nagi Vinee en On eh onc cc ncccccecelepens _—__ enater i, se Sle LR ae m Second and third shift less 
than full time, overtime. 

orfalk wea me stone. oi. ec 0 REET | GE RE ES 2 hours (shift work). 

Pitteburtin, Pisin. ooo clacwceeswi72232 ese dl Sealy Second and third shift less 
than full time, overtime. 

perc Td ESR EN tae! Egg Sapk <SS let fede tad Cre Rolie erties lps 4 hours, if discharged. 

t. Louis, Mo WR esate oo, 282 COTS Oe oe eee pe adele bh fh ne: 2 hours. 


Wi 


Yo anata | SSS ami td 2 hours (new employee) __.___- 


Millmen, Louis 


Parquetry-floor layers, Cleveland, Ohio__--_-.|...-- OS all SE REE 
Whi wf nd bridge carpenters: 
Houstom, Wties soe. coed ee, Se ee Ds sec ers = 4 
Lan A ee dieomen eR RE 
Milwaukee, Wis...) ....=.-=...- = ccc chee este. Fp dasene = — 2 <tn « 
DOTr. ed 2 hours, must remain for that 
time. 
Cement finishers: 
CMICAGE, Mieitnlesnnoedisectsssecccess Bo She eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio..........2:.2ss-.-2---- | 1 hour (new employee)... __-- 
Cleveland, Ohio. -........2...<-- ssscee 2 hours; if put to work later, 
paid for waiting time. 
Dalles TR ieee: 3... ree PEN en dccééccecsccccce 
ye, a > me eae pound: pce ol a © S > S- —* 
Houstem, TOR, scones cccecccc. PEs. 2 1 day (new employee) tee pe 
Los Angeles, Calif.........2.....2...-...! 2 hours (new employee) - ..---- 
Fo A | 2 hours; if held 30 minutes, 2 


Milwaukee, Wis... ............225._.. _.| 1 hour; if put to work later, 


New GN Bhs cc ccc | 2 Rowse cohen unt REE feat tage 


Omaha, Nebr 


Philadelphia, inci atek Me cee Hk 2 ispeens if put to work later, 


78271° 


ville, _. See Te fl aight? AY natch 


hours additional. 





paid for waiting time. 


4 hours, if discharged with- 
out 4 hours’ notice. 





| 


| Second and third shift less 
than 6 hours, overtime. 


8 hours, 


8 hours for shifts. 





| 2 hours additional to time 
| worked, 


—28——_9 [123] 
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TarLte 2.—PROVISIONS 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


IN 


LOGAL BUILDING-TRADES UNION AGREEMEN 
REPORTING-TIME AND MINIMUM PAY—Continued 


T's FOR 





Time paid for where men re- 


Trade and city port and are not given work 


Minimum time | 
any one 





Cement finishers—Continued. 
Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Oreg-- o 
St. Louis, Mo 2 hours and car fare (new em- 

ployee). 

San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 

Composition roofers: 
RS Sida paape tiie: 3 om 
Cleveland, Ohio 


2 hours 


Dayton, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Engineers, portable and hoisting: 

Baltimore, Md 


EES EE a 
1 hour 


1 hour, gas or electric; 2 hours, 
steam; 2 hours, second shift; 
4 hours, third. 


2 hours; pay for all time held 
waiting. 

2 hours; third shift, 4 hours, 
second time in day, 8 hours. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 


Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, lowa . 
Detroit, Mich 2 hours; second time in day, 
8 hours. 


8 hours, Sunday and holidays- 
1 hour (gas or electric); 2 hours 
(steam). 


po oe 
Louisville, 





4 hours; 8 hours second and 
third shift. 

Pittsburgh, Pa Ds otaweininceene~- 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence, R. I 

St. Louis, Mo 2 hours; 5 hours if not notified 
in 10 minutes. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Seattle, Wash 

Spokane, Wash } 

NGI OMNI. b 2. ator hacinee dabnawatont 

Toledo, Ohio 


1 hour, day; 2 hours, night- 
2 hours; 8 hours second time 
in 1 day. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Hod carriers: 
Butte, Mont 
Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland, Ohio 


eh EY PRES ee 


Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 
St. Louis, Mo 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Inside wiremen: 
Baltimore, Md Time to and from job, 
fare, and waiting time. 
ei a. nae ee 2 hours if asked to wait 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill 


Cincinnati, Ohio For all time lest, minimum 2 


4 hours. 


Do. 
2 hours. 


Second and third shift jes 
than 4 hours, time and 
one-half. 


8 hours for second ani 
third shifts. 


4 hours, 
Do. 


Do. 
4 hours, if more than | 
hour worked. 
4 hours. 
Do. 


Do. 

Second and third shift less 
than 4 hours, doubi 
time, 

4 hours. 

2 hours. 


8 hours; shifts, 8 hours or 
time and one-half for 
hours worked. 

4 hours if more 
hour worked. 


than | 


5 hours, midnight shiit. 
8 hours. 


Do. 
4 hours. 
Do. 


2 hours. 
4 hours. 


Do. 
4 hours, day; 8 hours, night. 


4 hours. 
Do. 


1 day if working on isiand 


4 hours. 








hours. 
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RE 


ie Q—-PROVISIONS IN LOCAL BUILDING-TRADES UNION AGREEMENTS FOR 
pe. REPORTING-TIME AND MINIMUM PAY—Continued 














Time paid for where men re- | Minimum time paid for in 


Trade and city | port and are not given work any one day 





wiremen—Continued. 
eland, Ohio. 
imbus, Ohio..-.-. 


4 hours if net employed 
previous day. 


Des M 


Aa Tex | 4 hours. 
radia none Ind : --- 
Los Ar igeles, Calif For all time lost, minimum 2 | 8 hours if employed out of 
hours. | town. 
Milwaukee, Wis Be Rete rate Roe 
eapolis, MIND... ..2--2------enmershe peacinees ampere an o-- 20-22 ----- .- 4 hours if more than 1 hour 
worked. 
Newark, N. J 8 hours. 
New Orleans, La 
Pittsburgh, P he I 4 hours. 
Portland, Oreg : Deo. 
Poledo, Ohio 
ashington, D. C Do. 
: hangers, Detroit, Mich | ~ ae Dea. 
el 
Dayt on, Ohio 
Los Ange les, Calif 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
St 'L Bee chincncicacccnacce 
Washington, D. C 
rble setters and helpers, Chicago, Ill 
saic and terrazzo workers, St, Louis, Mo.| Discharged before 10 a. m., 2 | 
| hours additional to fime | 





sutte, Mont...e0. Ri dinwobibenesioclco<ad enh Tea aaeed | 2 hours, 
cago, Ill | 4 hours, 
leveland, Ohio 2 hours (old employee) | 
allas, Tex...- Sacbcbbennlt Oe ee Cees es. 
ivenport, lowa ..| 2 hours (new employee) - uoccey 2 eee 
sh Moines, y Do. 
Houston, Te | 4hours (mew employee) -_____- 
Memph is, Tenn ; Bi eee eee 
MilwO@tinee: We iiiws & osstheaecccceeeocesx 1 hour and car Lopes } 
M 1 hour. 
1 day. 


1 hour. 





| 2 hours. 
1 hour and transportation - _-__| 
| 4 hours. 





nh pa ters: 
sutfal 
Kan: as’ © ity, | 
’ bh Aictidakubnesscasencecace 
2 hours 


Cleveland | 4 hours (new employee) 
i . Steril ddskadncconsess 
| 2 hours (new employes) 


Det roit, | 
Ir wend Ind 
Little Rock, Ark 2 hours; if not given work by 
; | moon, 4 hours. 
addy... —si(tC Ep eae, eee elk I a LAR ATOR | 2 hot 1rs. 
Vinneapolis, Minn | 2 hours (mew employee) ...._..| 1 hour. 
New York, N. ¥ | 1 day (new employee); old | 2 hours. 

employee discharged 8 4. m., 

1 hour; before 9 a. m., 2 

| hours, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ For all time lost 8 hours, if discharged dur 


ing day. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg 
Ro hester, es 





Ce TYNES oes 





2 ge eA A AN BT = ARTOIS 


ly SR hh BA th a 
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PROVISIONS IN LOCAL BUILDING-TRADES UNION AGREEMEF) 
REPORTING-TIME AND MINIMUM PAY—Continued 


NTS Fop 








Trade and city 


Time paid for where men re- 
port and are not given work 


Minimum time ; 
any one d 





Plasterers—C ontinued. 

Seattle, Wash 

Toledo, Ohio 

2 US eee eee 
Plasterers’ laborers, Minneapolis, Minn 
Plumbers and gas fitters: 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham. 

Buffalo, N 

Charleston, 

Chicago, i 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Erie, Pa_. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, " 


New York, N. Y 

Omaha, Nebr 

i MU, cs cannscddgienpeamesyen 
Portland, Me 


Rochester, N. Y - 
St. Louis, Mo 
St. Paul, 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash - 
Springfield, Mass 
Plumbers’ laborers: 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 
Sheet-metal workers 
Chicago, Ill 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Indianapolis, Ind 
New York, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Slate and tile roofers: 
panes Mass _ 


Steam hor Restate fitters: 
Atlanta, Ga 
Birmingham, Ala 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 


Buffalo, N. 
Charleston, 8. C 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 


Erie, Pa 
Indianapolis, ind 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Manchester, N.H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Nashville, Tenn 


St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wa ash 


Springfeld, Mass..........-....- Lie RCEES. co ceitedetiatianatacwRe 








2 hours, 





2 hours (old employee) ; 4 hours | 


(new employee). 


2 hours; must remain more 
than 1 hour. 
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2 hours if laid off. 
hours. 


Do. 


4 hours if discharged. 
hours. 
Do. 
Do. 
2 hours. 
4 hours. 


Do, 


2 hours, day shift; 1 day, 
night shift. 


4 hours. 


Do. 
4 hours if discharged. 
4 hours. 
2 hours. 
4 hours. 
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2.—PROVISIONS IN LOCAL BUILDING-TRADES UNION 


AGREEMENTS FOR 


REPORTING-TIME AND MINIMUM PAY—Continued 








Trade and city 


Time paid for where men re- 
port and are not given work 


Minimum time paid for in 
any one day 





nd marble masons: 
\tlanta, Ga 
Boston, MasSs) one -weasveccanvsbbspoasem 
Butte, Mont 
Chicago, Il... cewcocceee See sedi li. < 


Cleveland, Ohio. -......-..- 


Denver, Colo 


Detroit, Mich 

Indians :polis, | SS aa ae 
Los Angeles, C alif 

Milwaukee, 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 


Nortel Wile nclbwatboctnscccceackuub.c 
Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Rochester, N. Y 

St. Louis, Mo 


Toledo, Ohio 
Structural-iron workers: 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Chicago, Il 


Cle CGE tienen cdoaens cu 
Dallaky Weicis tadetewpeee ee. woe Seen ce 
Davenport, Lowa 

Dayton, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Erie, Pa 

Houston, Tex 

Indianapolis, Id...) 225. eee 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Louisville, Ky 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Moline, Il 


New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence, R.I 


Rock Island, Til 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San F rancieng, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 


Tile bem | 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, } 
Denver, Colo 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milw aukee, Wis 








do 
2 hours (old employee) ; 2 hours 
and time lost to and from 
job (new employee). 


2 hours; discharged before 10 
a. m., 2 hours in addition to 
time worked. 


1 hour; discharged before 9 
a. m., 2 hours. 
1 hour if discharged 


4 hours (new employee); dis- 
charged before 10 a. m., 2 
hours additional to time 
worked. 

2 hours 


2 — (new employee) 
PRBS ee FEE SSS Se 


For time waiting 

ee ee 

2 hours; discharged before 10 
a. m., 2 hours additional to 
time worked. 


2 hours; discharged before 10 
a. m., 2 hours additional to 
time worked. 





4 hours. 


4 hours, second and third 
shift. 


2 hours, day shift; 4 hours, 
night "shift. 


4 hours. 


2 hours. 








Sah. RNB ETO BOOT IAT IPS EO NTO 
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Office Workers’ Earnings in New York State 


HE following table, adapted from a table in the November 
T issue of the Industrial Bulletin, issued by the New York State 
Industrial Commission, shows the general trend of office 
workers’ earnings, by industries, in the month of October of each of 
the past five years and in June, 1914. The employees represente 
include those who appear on the factory office pay rolls as clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, office 
managers, superintendents, etc. 


NUMBER OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGSIN OCTOBER 
1923 TO 1927, COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1914, BY INDUSTRY , 








Number of ‘ , 4 
employees Average weekly earnings 


Industry 





| 
June, | Octo- | June, | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- | Octo- 
ber,1927, 1914 |ber,1923 ber, 1924| ber, 1925) ber, 1926 ber, 1927 
} 





$34.06 | $34.40 
36.31 | 36.88 
. 19 39, 52 
9.64 | 29.62 
32, 64 

40. 49 

29. 85 

31. 45 

35. 86 

31. 79 


| $18.06 | $30. 35 

19.69 | 33.36 
18.68 | 34.29 
16.05 | 28.92 
16.24 | 27.83 
22.57 | 36.41 
16.60 | 28.08 
29. 68 
33, 98 
| 30. 38 


| 37, 063 | 45,749 | 19.18 | 32.56 


i 


Stone, clay, and glass 

Metals and machinery 

Wood manufacture 

Furs, leather, and rubber goods 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etce........... 
Printing and paper goods 
iia Bd eweutininnia 
Clothing and millinery 

Food and tobacco 
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| 34.49| 35.38 35.98 
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It will be noted that there has been an increase each year in each 
industry except in furs, leather, and rubber goods, in textiles, in food 
and tobacco, and in water, light, and power. It also appears that 
the earnings of office workers in the chemical-industry group advanced 
in greater amount during the last year than those in any other group. 

In the next table the relative earnings of men and women employed 


in offices in October, 1927, as compared with October, 1925, and 
October, 1926, are shown: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN OCTOBER, 1925, 1926, AND 
1927, BY SEX AND BY INDUSTRY 








October, 1925 October, 1926 October, 1927 
Industry Re 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 








Metals and machinery $A4. 23 $20. 80 $45. 85 
Wood manufactures 42.77 23. 23 44. 80 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods 42. 98 24. 40 42.12 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete 44.47 21. 59 45. 51 
Printing and paper goods 49. 35 23. 67 50. 54 
37. 97 22. 33 39. 59 
Clothing and millinery-_-: 42. 98 25. 19 42. 20 
Food and tobacco 42. 67 22. 53 44. 29 


$46. 58 
45. 89 
44. 56 
47. 07 
52. 58 
39. 35 
44. 43 
45. 12 


46. 73 


b2 ON Oo So tS tw 


SELRSSSEE 





| pSeeRess 


re | 


Average P 44. 38 22. 63 45. 54 
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This table indicates that the earnings of men advanced more 
rapidly than those of women, the former showing a total of $!.19 
more in October, 1927, than in October, 1926, while the average 
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earnings of woman employees advanced only 24 cents in that period. 
In textiles the average earnings for men were reduced from $39.59 to 
¢20.35, while in two industry groups—furs, leather, and rubber 
soods and in textiles—the earnings of women were reduced, from 
$24.50 to $23.69 in the former group and from $23.04 to $22.66 in 
the latter group. 





— ora 








Hours of Work in Buenos Aires ! 





vestigation to ascertain the average length of the working-day 
in the Federal capital during the year 1926. The findings 
showed that less than eight hours constituted the average working- 
day for the 109,432 individuals investigated, of whom 80,467 were 
wage earners and 28,965 salaried employees, 
The table below shows the average daily hours of labor of the 
wage earners and the salaried employees in Buenos Aires in 1926, 
by sex and industry group. 


ae Argentine Department of Labor conducted a special in- 


AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF WORK OF WAGE EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 
IN BUENOS AIRES IN 1926, BY INDUSTRY 




























































| 
Male wage Female wage Male salaried | Female sala 
earners earners employees ried employees 
: Industry | | 
; Num- bro Num- —_ Num- = Num- — 
ber | jabor | Pe | labor . | labor ber | labor 
doa | er 
Fgod Jntiipebtiiianiecrnncdéontes= sec) ane 8 1,080 | 8 848 8. 12 168 7. 59 
Beverage...-..-------- . SLAB poe 670 | 8.6 170| 8 539 | 7.13 | 8 
0 ER a | 26551) 7.31 3,041 | 7.52 304 & 48 7.35 
Chemicals #nd medicine -..-............-.- 558 | 7. 50 601 | 7.59 356 | 8 97 7. 55 
pi ee a ; 2003: 8 4, 385 s 305 8 161 8 
FP ES Re OS CRE BALI | 4511| 81 | 3,825| 8 2,20 | 8.3 682} 8 
SAIS” SE Sy. ees ee | 1,829) 7.58 2.9% 298 | 8.37 4 s 
AO kn, cha ennccunad 4,202 | 7.57 58 | 7.33 435 | 8.12 32 7.49 
Electrotechnical. ._...........-.....-.--- ts ee edanwes 67 | 7.41 6| 8 
Light and motor power. ---.......--..----- | 4,033] 8 1; 8 1, 544 | 7.53 44 7.15 
Building and construction __.._.......-..| 3,188 | 8  |.-.....- Rs stein 127 | 8.1 10 7. 50 
Glass, gypsum, and pottery..........---- 743 8 2/| 8 45 | 8 1 6 
Paper and pasteboard__.........---- noaetil 97 | 8 53 | 8 12| 8.30 1 8 
on SRR SR OL ee | 2,950] 8 287 | 7.35 849 | 7.31 | 88 7. 46 
DU a 1, 480 8.1 38 | 7.44 122 8.5 | 8 8 
Transportation and communication - - -- -- | 32,734 |) 8 206 | 7.16 | 15,455 | 7.5 | 2,138| 7.51 
Commerce and finance_................-.-. 551 8.12 18 8 1,380 | 8.12 500; 8 
ERS oy | RS RS | 3820! 8 15/| 8 50 | 7.46 1 5 
Total and avefage...............--: | 66, 685 | 7.58 | 13,782 | 7.56 | 24,965 7.31 | 4,000 7.52 
} | | 





Eight-Hour Day for Commercial Workers in Mexico’ 


N AUGUST 15, 1927, President Calles, of Mexico, approved the 
regulations concerning working hours in commercial estab- . 
lishments in the Federal District, which became effective 

September 1, 1927. 

From that date all persons engaged in such undertakings, whether 
as salaried employees or skilled or unskilled workers, are to have 
the 8-hour day. The sale of merchandise is absolutely prohibited 
during closing hours. 








1 Argentina. Ministerio del Interior. Cronica Informativa, Buenos Aires, January, 1927, pp. 69, 70. 
? El Universal, Mexico City, Aug. 20, 1927, and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor In- 
formation, Geneva, Oct. 31, 1927, p. 135. 
[129]: 
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A committee is to be organized, consisting of an employer, a com. 
mercial employee, and a Government representative, to superintenq 
the enforcement of the regulations. 


-—— 





Eight-Hour Day in Spanish Mines! 


SPANISH decree issued on September 28, 1927, provides that 
A eight hours shall constitute a working-day for both under. 
ground and surface mine workers in Spain from October 

1, 1927. 

For underground workers the workday is to begin when the firs 
workers enter the pits and will end when the first workers leave the 
pits. Time consumed in walking from the pit to the working face and 
back will be included in the working-day. 

On account of the disputes which arose from the fact that cicht 
hours of work for underground workers involved a prolongation of 
the day for surface workers, a decree of October 10, 1919, reduced 
the hours of underground workers to seven a day. 

At present, however, the Spanish coal industry is in such a serious 
state of depression as compared with the same industry in other 
countries that the Government felt justified in enacting a decree 
providing for a return to the 8-hour day for underground workers. 








1 La Gaceta de Madrid, Sept. 29, 1927. 









TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
November, 1927 


! MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.9 per 
iy cent in November, 1927, as compared with October, and pay- 
roll totals decreased 3.7 per cent. 

The decrease in pay-roll totals is in part accounted for by the 
closing down of many establishments on election day and a more 
| ceneral observance of armistice day. 
| The level of employment in November, 1927, was 6 per cent below 
» the level of employment in November, 1926, and pay-roll totals 
’ were 8 per cent lower in November, 1927, than in November, 1926. 
' The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment 
for November, 1927, is 85.9 as compared with 87.6 for October, 
1927, 88 for September, 1927, and 91.4 for November, 1926; the 
' weighted index of pay-roll totals for November, 1927, is 87.8 as 
' compared with 91.2 for October, 1927, 90.1 for September, 1927, 
» and 95.4 for November, 1926. 

' The report for November, 1927, is based on returns from 10,819 
' establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
' United States. These establishments in November had 2,953,560 
» employees whose combined earnings in one week were $76,722,522. 


; Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in November and October, 
1927 


INETEEN of the 54 separate industries had more employees in 
: November, 1927, than in October, while 9 of these 19 industries 
and 1 additional industry reported increased pay-roll totals. The 
' increases in employment in 5 of the 19 industries—shirts, book and 
| job printing, pottery, glass, and rubber boots and shoes—were from 
| 2 to 2.6 per cent each; the increases in 5 other industries—slaughter- 
' ing, hosiery, woolen goods, carpets, and agricultural implements— 
_ were from 1.1 to 1.5 per cent each; the remaining 9 increases were 
» each less than 1 per cent. The greatest increase in pay-roll totals 
> was 4.2 per cent in rubber boots and shoes. 
| The decreases in employment were most marked in automobiles 
(8.4 per cent), boots and shoes (7.1 per cent), ice cream (6.3 per 
cent), sugar refining (6.1 per cent), steam fittings (5.7 per cent), 
Suton tires (4.7 per cent), confectionery (4.6 per cent), men’s 
clothing (4.3 per cent), cement (3.7 per cent), women’s clothing 
(3.3 per cent), foundry and machine-shop products and petroleum 
refining (each 3 per cent), and brick (2.9 per cent). The majority 
of these industries are particulary sensitive to the changing seasons, 
but the decreases in 9 of the 13 were greater than has been customary 
in November. The greatest decrease in pay-roll totals in November 
(16.6 per cent) was in the leather boot and shoe industry, followed 
by automobiles and steam fittings, with decreases of about 12 per 
cent each, and men’s and women’s clothing, automobile tires, and 
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cast-iron pipe, the decrease in the last named being 8.8 per coy; 


The iron and steel industry lost 1.8 per cent of its employees 
November and pay-roll totals fell off 2.5 per cent; 


I 


cotton For »( | S With 


a loss of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment reported 
drop of 2.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

The paper group alone of the 12 groups of industries showed , 
gain in November, the inereases in the two items being 0.9 per cen; 
each. The leather and the vehicle groups were most affected hy 
losses in employment—over 5 per cent in each case—and the irop 
and steel group’s loss was less than one-half as great; the smalls 
losses were sustained by the stone, clay, and glass group and th, 
textile group, the percentage decreases being about one-half of 1 pe 


cent in each group. 






The Mountain division alone of the 9 geographic divisions reported 
‘more employees in November, 1927, than in October, the increase 
being 1 per cent only, while the falling-off in employment in the 
remaining 8 divisions ranged from 3.4 per cent in each of the two 
North Central divisions to 0.7 per cent in the South Atlantic States, 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAl 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 
1927 








adustry 


Number on pay roll 








Food and kindred products___ 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
RR eee 
Confectionery _...........-..- 

Ice cream 


Sugar refining, came_.........- 


Textiles and their products ___- 
Cotten S0GGR.». . <ccn cen ence- 
Hosiery and knit goods_..___. 
Ge MOORE . 4 45 Sh dicen etd. 
Woolen and worsted goods.._. 
Carpets and rugs_-_.....-.---- 
Drains and finishing textiles--. 
eee, BOOll S.. . occcunese- 
Shirts and collars _...........- 
Clothing, women’s... ........ 
Millinery and lace goods__...- 


Iron and steel and their prod- 


Cast-iron p OE...bb.0ccadadeada 
Structural ironwork _......... 
Foundry and machine-shop 

BOCGUIE: .. pois dacdiisilt 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appara- 


Lumber and its products__.... 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


See footnotes at end of table. 








October, 
1927 


230, 998 


83, 773 
41, 626 

9, 450 
16, 124 
69, 282 
10, 743 


Nevem- 
ber, 1927 


227, 198 | 


84, 770 | 
39, 713 | 

8, 853 | 
15, 785 | 





Per 
cent 


of 
change 


Amount of pay rol! 





October, 
1927 


November, 
1927 











$5, 853, 74 


ft ree 
nw w — on © 
PESIRSSBss 
eves 
ee hs 


SE8 BEER 
SE8 Stee 


ER 
Bg 


nse 
B25 
$s 


S28 835 


| 





$5, 763, 163 


2, 184, 742 
732, 455 
291, 461 
425, 824 

1, 829, 719 
208, 962 


12, 003, 242 





cent 


of 
change 


B, 848, 837 | 


1, 582, 683 


1, 131, 879 | 
1, 485, 218 | 


638, 725 


783, 626 | 
1, 397, 006 | 
337, 516 | 


538, 607 
259, 145 


17, 612, 200 
7, 345, 036 


270, 181 | 


683, 180 


6, 266, 472 
784, 265 
844, 945 


1, 004, 721 
413, 400 


4, 914, 567 
2, 487, 410 


751, 419 | 


1, 675, 738 
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1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


er RLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 








Industry 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number on pay roll 





Novem- 


October, 
1927 ber, 1927 


Amount of pay roll 





October, | Nov 


1927 


| 
| 
| 


1927 


ember, 


Per 
cent 
of 


| change 





Paper and printing - -- - - - 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxeS - . .-------- 
printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


‘Chemicals and allied products. 
F { 


hemicRls.... cb <ss=sececcoce 
Fertilizers - --.-- 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery ...----«-------<0+---0- 
Giass 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware - 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products 


Tobacco products __...........- 

Chewing and smoking 
tobaeco and snuff 

Cigars and cigarettes ......... 


Vehicles for land transporta- 
tion 

Automobiles 

Carriages and wagoms___-__-... 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies........- 
Pianos and orga 
Rubber boots and shoes. ..... 
Automobile tires 





125, 765 
26, 871 
98, 894 


177, 173 
826 


49, 695 
49, 310 


88, 275 
33, 062 
11, 041 
44, 172 


109, 209 
25, 303 
32, 378 


13, 020 
38, 508 


20, 836 | 


-_~ 
_ 
~~ 


-~- 
— 


Sebie bbs 


—0. 
+0. 
+2. 
—4. 


title Lt 
CWcwrty 


ooo 


nh 


oro 


7 
7 
6 
7 


$2, 852, 914 | $2, 487, 683 
5 34, 283 


666, 560 
2, 186, 354 | 
5, 764, 508 | 
1, 562, 272 
470, 599 
1, 713, 333 | 


2, 018, 304 | 


2, 602, 415 | 
905, 092 | 


855, 579 | 
837, 239 
139, 063 
698, 176 


14, 873, 629 
9, 873, 251 
32, 042 
804, 954 

4, 163, 382 


7, 270, 234 
681, 093 


3, 561, 100 
797 





66 
1, 823, 400 


5, 814, 924 
1, 554, 529 


470, 055 | 


1, 749, 782 
2, 040, 558 


2, 554, 951 
902, 053 
207, 875 

1, 445, 023 





2, 855, 708 | 
744, 581 | 


817, 297 
343, 993 
949, 837 


1, 300, 409 
465, 926 
834, 483 
825, 686 
128, 607 
697, 079 


13, 632, 446 
8, 690, 878 
29, 620 


$13, 141 
4, 098, 807 
6, 957, 543 

690, 162 


3, 405, 875 
229, 306 
491, 557 

1, 401, 895 
738, 748 


| 




















(*) 





80, 081, 298 | 


76, 722, 522 | 





Recapitulation by Geographic 


Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


415, 771 
843, 641 
968, 703 
162, 282 
281, 451 
114, 255 


27, 072 
119, 398 





Gunn UL 
PO b= G50 60 mae 


QoCa kN PEO 








Go Go G0 me or Sh G9 Go 
CnreQomreoonm 


Iti ttitis 








10, 819 





8, 018, 729 (2, 953, 560 





() 80, 031, 298 


i 


| 76, 722, 522 | 


| 
| 


= 
- 
— 





: ' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 


' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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: represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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TaBLe 2,—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1927—12 G) 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the inde, »,,,,, 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the . 








Per cent of change, | Per cent of cho 
October, 1927, to October, jon *" 
November, 1927 Nove ‘to 


smber, 197 





Number | Amount 
on pay 
roll 


Number | Amoun 
on pay of pay 
roll roll. 








Food and kindred products..-| 
Textiles and their products _-_.| 
Iron and steel and their or 
Ucts.... 
Lumber and its products - 
Leather and its products 
Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
WED « Seambondsseos >see 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 

Tobacco products 

Vehicles for land transpor- 
tation _ niseemtied 

Miscellaneous industries 


All industries 


i 
reer~ep er 
- OORDOAR OO 


i+] 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay Roll Totals in November, 1927, and 
November, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in November, 1927, 

was 6 per cent lower than in November, 1926, and pay-roll totals 
were 8 per cent smaller than in November, 1926. As previously 
stated there was in 1927 a more general observance of Armistice Day 
as indicated by reports to that effect, and apparently more establish- 
ments than has been usual were closed on election day. Both of 
these closings had an appreciable effect upon pay-roll totals. 

The textile group of industries alone of the 12 groups shows gains 
both in employment and in pay-roll totals over the 12-month period, 
while the tobacco group shows an increase in employment coupled 
with a small decrease in pay-roll totals; as in October, 1927, the 
outstanding decreases in employment were in the iron and steel group 
of industries and in the vehicle group. 

The pronounced i increases in separate industries over this 12-month 
period were in women’s clothing, rubber boots and shoes, cotton 
goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, cigars, chewing tobacco, bak- 
ing, and sugar refining; the pronounced decreases were in porous 
refining, in the eight industries comprising the iron and steel group, 
and in lumber, boots and shoes, fertilizers, brick, shipbuilding, and 
steam-car building and repairin 

Each of the nine geographic divisiowa shows a falling off in employ- 
ment in this comparison from November, 1926, to November, 1927, 
the most pronounced decreases being in the Middle Atlantic, New 
England, and the four central divisions; the South Atlantic division 
shows a small decrease, and the Pacific States a moderate decrease. 
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TARLE 3. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


_COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, NOVEMBER, 1927, 
WITH NOVEMBER, 1926 


er cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
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Per cent of change, 


November, 1927, 
compared with 
November, 1926 














| 
\Per cent of change, 


November, 1927, 
compared with 
November, 1926 












































Industry Industry 
Number| Amount | | sander} Amount 
on pay | ofpay | | on pay | of pay 
| roll roll | roll roll 
| 22 
Food and kindred products_| —1.6 —1,6 Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat WOR sess - tak | —7.6 | — 6.5 
packing apag eR cone orate Aw —3.0 —3.4 | RR Bak a UR +0. 4 | +0.9 
atectiGGS .. .cacucontesad —4.9 —5.0 EERE S 5 art: | 11.3 | —8.0 
os CRONE. .. cuidate niliaiindianahe —3.9 —2.7 | Petroleum refining.........|_ —16.2 —14.9 
PIOUL. . .- can ccu dc ndsescnwscses —2.8 —0.7 | 
Dakine... kéaeanainanal | ae 42.6 Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
Sugar refining, cane.....-..- +1.3 +3. 4 EE —7.8 | —9.5 
Cement - - - .--.| —6.7 | —7.7 
Textiles and their products..| +1.2 +1,8 Brick, tile, and terra cotta- —9.0 | —11.7 
Cotton goods itis haadiniieire } +4. 4 +4, 9 Pottery SS Cee Neer ee —7.1 —49 
Hosiery and knit goods..... | +0.7 +2.1 | 8 ae See ee —7.2) —9.8 
Silk goods pie oe A i te —4.1 | —5.0 | 
Woolen and worsted goods..|  —6:3 | —6.7 || Metal products, other than | 
Carpets and rugs--..-..-....-- —1,2 | —7.3 | iron and steel____.....__-- —9.3 —11,1 
Dy eing and finishing tex- | Stamped and enameled | 
et SS ae +2. 2 | +2.0 | ES ee PS ee | —8.6 | —4,3 
C lothing, ae ae | =—27 —5. 4 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars.......-.... @) | —0. 2 | oo) 6 ee ee —9. 6 —13.2 
( ‘lothing, women’s - “ ---| +9.9| +17.7 | 
Millinery and lace goods....| (?) +0. 6 || Tebaceo products... _......_. | +26) —0,7 
Chewing and smoking to- 
Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff___-......- +1.8 | +3.6 
produneh.-.. .csesscitcccte.. —106,9 —15, 0 | Cigars and cigarettes - _ . an +2.7 | —1.2 
[ro n at 00s or ico ane —11.3 —16. 4 
Cast-iron pipe-.....---.--.- —15.8 —24.5 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Stri ictural ironwork - - .-_-- —8.7 —9.3 AE Bl a RIE ‘citable prio —9.8 —10,1 
Foundry and machine- -shop ES... cc caso ose —8.7 | —10.5 
POE. 1 e822 8SsS eos. —10.7 —14.1 | Carriages and wagons_-_-_-_- +0. 4 —3.3 
H srdwate  upmineesess <<. —8.0 —12.8 | Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools. .=.-.-----:--- —13.3 —14.8 | electric-railroad-_-__--. ._-- +11 +1.8 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating steam-failroad _..........- —11.6} —10.7 
apparatus... ..:c-..--2-- -7.5| 120] 
StOVEE. «; —-annicsetresecesk —12.4|  ~17.7 || Miscellaneous industries____- —9.0| 10.2 
Agricultural implements.__- —5.5 | —3.1 
Lumber and its preduets___. —8,0 —7.9 | Electrical machinery, appa- 
Lumber, sawmills. _.......- —8.7 —7.4 | ratus and supplies __...... —6.8 | —9.1 
Lumber, millwork.....-.-.-- —12.2 —13.8 || Pianos and organs _......... —9.5 | —15.9 
Furnitars - ... cssiwer cusses —3.9 —6. 1 |} Rubber boots and shoes. - _-- +8.8 +15. 4 
| \| Automobile tires__.......... —6.0 —9.8 
Leather and its products __- —8,0 —13.8 Shipbuilding, steel__.._..... —13.7)| —128 
Leathe? ooo ccs eceeweccund .6 —4.9 
iS igescuc<ss . 6 7, All industries -_._..-..-- 6.0 
Paper and printing___......_- 4 | . 
Paper and pulp.....-.....-- —2.8 | . 
Paper boxes... Ui. Pia —3.2 —0.3 
Printing, book and job----- —1.5 +0. 1 
Printing, newspapers....._. | +0. 8 +2.7 








Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHEC DIVISION 


New England 
Middle Atlantie 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantie 
East South Central 


—6.7 —8. 
—7.9 —10. 
—5.9 —&§, 
—5.5 +7. 
27 —2 
—5.5 7. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Con. 


West South Central. _...----- 
Diem) i565 - divas add 
Ea aS FRR IRE TT, OF Beal 





All divisions_._......_- 
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--| 72.9 —7.1 
ed —4. 6 —3.7 
ik —2.9 —2.8 
--| —6.0 —8.0 











1 No change. 
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Per Capita Earnings T 


PER CAPITA earnings in November, 1927, for the 54 industries = 
combined were 1.8 per cent lower than in October, 1927, and 2) om 
per cent lower than in November, 1926. em} 
Increases in per capita earnings in November, 1927, over October 
1927, appeared in 13 industries, and in 1 industry there was no change. 
The imcreases were less than 1 per cent except in car building an 
repairing and rubber boots aa shoes. The outstanding decre 
was in leather boots and shoes. 
Employees in 24 industries were averaging greater earnings jy 
November, 1927, than in November, 1926, the greatest increase 
having been in the women’s clothing industry. he outstanding 
decrease in per capita earnings in this period was in the cast-iroy 
pipe industry. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARIONS OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS NOVE MBER, 1927, WITH OCTOBER 
1927, AND NOVEMBER, 1926 : 


a se 








Per cent of i Per cent of 
change No- change No- 
vember, 1927, vember, 1997, 
compared with— compared with 
Industry Industry 


No- 
vember, | 
1926 








Car building and repairing, elec- SRR SCARRRIR cages atone. Seah as 
RRR IARE PY id dir 

Rubber boots and shoes 

Car building and repairing, steam 
railroad 

Printing, newspapers 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Machine tools ._.......-- 

Confectionery 

RIAREPRRE farts sate Solar sie 

Carpets and rugs 

tin pak denn nccdbioaan 

Petroleum refining 

Ciasanering and meat packing. ...| 

Agricultural implements 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ucis 

Lumber, sawmills 

Paper and pulp 

Printing, book and job 

Ice creain 

Leat her 

Sugar refining, cane 

Iron and stee 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
RS EN 1 cpiidaspewin 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

Paper boxes 

Hardware 


4+ 
re 


Hosiery and knit goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 


- 7? 


. 





IS i 2s Balle cs 
| Lumber, millwork 





444444 
eepecr 
to WWW HOO HOO ODD Orn 


Shirts and collars 

Cotton goods 

Pianos and orgams -_........-..... 
| Shipbuilding 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
| Structural ironwork 

Ree B00ds4 .4.......... gianshaee- 
| Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
| and suppli 
, Automobiles 

Automobile tires 
| Carriages and wagons 
| Clothing, Women’s -__..-........- 
| Cast-iron pipe 
| Chewing and smoking tobacco 
| and snuff 

Millinery and lace goods 

Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus 
Clothing, men’s 
Boots and shoes. ................- 





I+1 itt ++ 


NSP Sror wry 
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1 No change. 





Wage Changes 


HIRTEEN establishments in 8 industries reported increases in 
wage rates during the month ended November 15, 1927. ‘These 
increases averaged 4.4 per cent and affected 1,426 employees, or one- 
quarter of the total employees in the establishments concerned. _ 
Thirty-three establishments in 10 industries reported decreases 10 
wage rates during the same period. The decreases averaged 8.3 per 
cent and affected 4,608 employees or nearly one-half of the total 
employees in the establishments concerned. 


[136] 














S nificance. 


BER 15, 1927 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


These separate wage changes in themselves are of no especial sig- 
However, it may be noted that there were more decreases 
‘han increases reported and that more than three times 2s many 
employees were affected by the decreases as by the increases. 
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inLE Se -WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEM- 




















Per cent of increase 


Employees affected 































16d HORM...» ce hich ce co cw qc'ys 
Cotten S000. oss. ciamhstinesees 
OE Wl I otis a ethoaenee 
S Cast-iTOn DIDS. ....wc00s<ccde ese 
* Foundry and machine shop 

iM Tha FPF R Bagel 
. Lumber, Sawmills........-.-..~ 
© Lumber, millwork .-........... 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... ... 
Glass eG, es oo SE ges: 
Automobile tires 
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470 
397 
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10. 0 10. 
10. 0 10. 
2.0- 2.5 2 
10. 0 10. 
10. 0-15. 0 11. 
7.5-10.0 9. 
10. 0 10. 
10. 0-20. 0 13. 
12.5 12. 
10. 0 10. 








ouvugoyvrw owoceo 








to 
J 
o 


Establishments | or decrease in wage ; 
rates Per cent of employees 
Industry | Number seek oo 
| reporting ota ishments ! 
Teta | nreaso number| Teporting {128i 
report- r de- Range | Average | inerease | ents re- 
~ crease in | or decrease} nortin 
8 | swage in wage | & 
| Tates rates 
Increases 
: SJanghtering and meat packing. 96 1 7.1 7.1 38 7 (*) 
Dabing . .. i vikn nce dbdemocdetale 634 | 1 3. 0 3.0 18 25 () 
[ron and etek... Bi... t ud. 203 3 2.0- 3.0 2.5 7 44 (*) 
Hardware «W205... 4 ds 2 sees 72 2] 14 6,2 5.6 33 13 (') 
S Printing, newspapers... .....-.-- 209 2] 2.0- 4.0 3.2 162 42 (4) 
 Chemiceltc.26. - 256 snide 127 2} 5.0-10.0 8.6 104 5 (4) 
\gricultural implements... --- 95 1 9.0 9.0 254 100 1 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies........... 171 1 5.0 5.0 23 6 (‘) 
Decreases 


(*) 


(') 
(*) 








! Less than one-half of 1 per ce 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for November, 1927, and for September and 
October, 1927, and November, 1926, showing relatively the varia- 

tion in number of persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each 
of the 54 industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with general indexes for the combined 12 groups of indus- 
tries, appear in Table 6. 

| The general index of employment for November, 1927, is 85.9, 
this number being 1.9 per cent lower than the index for October, 
1927, 2.4 per cent lower than the index for September, 1927, and 6 
per cent lower than the index for November, 1926. 
index of pay-roll totals for November, 1927, is 87.8, this number 
being 3.7 per cent lower than the index for October, 1927, 2.6 per 
cent lower than the index for September, 1927, and 8 per cent lower 
than the index for November, 1926. 


The general 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC Trp INa 
IN DUSTRIES—NOVEMBER, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND No\ EMBER 
1927 ER, 

[Monthly average, 1923 = 100} 








Employment Pay-roll tota! 





1926 | 1927 
| 





Z 
? 


No- 

Sep- Octo- 
vem- | 
ber | teenber ber 


g 





| 





General index. .............-- 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 
Baking 
Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products_______- 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods _ - -- 
a gee Fee 
Woolen and worsted goods -_..._.. 
Carpets and rugs-................. 
Dying and finishing textiles_....- 
GCostnine. men’s. ..1.05¢..~.<) dus 
Shirts and collars. -....-...-..... 
Clothing, women’s............... 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their presets. 
pf eee ERR See. 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
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Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. - - 
Stoves. 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
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Paper and printing 
A sed and pulp 
Printing, beok and job 
Printing, newspapers. _.......... 


Chemicals and allied products | 
Chemicals - 
Fertilizers 
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Stone, clay, and glass products _- 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. _...... 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 























































































































































NG n=. arp @-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
R TAR STRIES-NOVEMBER, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND MOVEMBER, 
\927—C ontinued 
_ Employment Pay-roll totals 
1927 1927 
Industry 
Sep- Octo- 
tember} ber 
: Vehicles for land transportation..| 85.1 | 81.2| 80.9} 26.8 | 87.9]. 81.6] 84.2 79.0 
4,8 Automobiles. - - ee 95. 5 96. 2 92. 5 87.2 96. 4 94.5 98. 1 86.3 
Carriages and Wagoms............ 73.2| 76.2) 748] 73.5] 77.9) 81.2] 81.5 75.3 
H. § Car building and repairing, elec- 
4.2 tric-railroad -.....4-0<----»----- 87.9 90. 8 90.0 88.9 90. 5 91.5 91.2 92.1 
. Car building and repairing, 
j steam-railroad. ..j.........-.-- 73.61 720) 71.4] 695) 825! 728] 749 73.7 
Miscellaneous industries _ -........ 98.6 91,4 90.8 89.7 | 102.9 93.2 96.5 92.4 
M9 Agricultural implements........-. 93, 8 84.0 87.6 88.6 | 102.9 90. 7 98.4 99.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
5) endensts snacBinehasdccxes 101.3} 939] 95.1] 944] 1056| 943] 1004 96. 0 
7.0 Pianos and ofgas.......--.----- 97.7} 85.5] 87.8| 8&4] 1166} 96.0] 100.0 98. 1 
og Rubber boots and shoes.......... 8} 894] 920] 944] 95.0] 1023] 105.1 109. 6 
0.9 Automobile tires...J..#ss-.-..--- 103.5} 106.7} 1021] 97.3| 1043] 109.7] 1043 94.1 
X.6 Shipbuilding, steel.....-.....-.-. | 97.2} 86.3] 84.9] 839] 1010] 987.5] 91.6 88. 1 
21 é 
3 =e : 
7.0 : 
58 } = ° ° bd 1 
‘3 [Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing i 
‘| Hi industries and the general index of pay-roll totals from January, i 
1.6 Hi 1923, to November,-1927. 7 
|; EB Following Table 7 is a graph made from index numbers, showing 
i i clearly the course of employment for each month of 1926 and for 
47 each completed month of 1927. This chart makes possible a l 
0.3 comparison between corresponding months of the two years and 
- represents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the course } 
0. 2 | of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment. 
2.1 
7 TaBLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
8.9 FACTURING INDUSTRIES JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, 1927 
- [Monthly average, 1923=100] 
a, 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
a? Month Se: Saggy 
15 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
me January............. 98.0 95. 4 90. 0 92.3 89. 4 91.8 94. 5 90. 0 93. 9 90.9 
6.9 February......-.... 99.6/ °° 96.6} 91.6| 93.3] 91.0] 952] 99.4] 951] 97.9 96. 4 
5.6 Meret: ... -ctcsge 101.8 96. 4 92.3 93. 7 91.4} 100.3 99.0) 96.6 99. 1 97.7 
Oo fe Appi... ..... soe 191.8) 945) 921) 928/ 906] 1013| 9.9) 042/ 97.2 96. 6 
af May...........-2.22 101.8} 908) 90.9] 917) 897] 1048) 924) 944) 956] 95.6 
TUR... --nsstidanis 101.9} 87.9} 901] 913| 801] 1047] 87.0] 91:7] 955 93.3 
8.6 ee 100.4} 84.8| 893] 898] 87.3] 929] 808] 896! 91.2 89. 1 
1.0 August... 99.7| 85.0| 899) 907] 87.4] 923] 835] 914) 946 91.0 
25 September _ __ 99.8} 86.7) 909] 922) 880] 1000) 86.0] 904] 95.1 90. 1 
23 Vetober...... 99.3] 87.9) 923] 925] 87.6] 1023] 885] 962) 986 91.2 
2 November 98.7] 87.8; 925| 914] 859] 101.0| 87.6| 962] 954 87.8 
December_......... 96.9} 89.4) 926] 90.9 |cccc.-. 98.9} 917) 97.3} 986 {....__. 
é.1 Average........| 100.0} 90.3{ 912/ 91.9) '889/ 100.0) 906) 93.6 | 95.8 | 192.7 
6.0 ' Average for 11 months, 
1.3 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY [INDEXES — 1926 & 1927. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 =1!00. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ENDUSTRIES 14} 


proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries in November, 1927 


EPORTS from 8,904 establishments in November, 1927, show 
R that 1 per cent of these establishments were idle, 78 per cent 
were operating on @ full-time schedule, and 22 per cent on a part- 
‘ime schedule; 38 per cent had a normal full force of employees, and 
62 per cent were operating with reduced forces. 
he establishments in operation were employing an average of 85 
per cent of a normat full force of employees and were operating an 
average of 96 per cent of full time. These percentages indicate a 
drop of ever 3 percent im average force employed and a decrease of 
‘1 per cent in operating time since the October report. 


TysLeE 8. -ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
ll FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN NOVEMBER, 1927 














; 
Per cent.of | Average || Per cent of 
Establish- |! ‘establish- | Per establish- 
tin, ments op- | @ffull || ments oper- 
por g erating— time 
ted 
y es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Part.| operat- 
time; ing 


| 








Es 


Feod: d kindred prod . 
Slaughtering and meat. packing 





ov 
- 


Ice cream 


B 


Sugar refining, came 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton 
Hosiery and 
Silk goods. 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs: 
Dyeing and finishing 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products _--- 
lron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwoftlss 
Foundry and machine-shop products- 
Hardware 
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Steam fitti 
water hea 
Stoves... ... 


Lumber and its preduets____..______ i 
Lumber, sawmills__...... .. -.....__. 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture... 
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Serene o cases < « cess of 


Leather and its pred@uets......___ -___| 
Leather 


BRS SBee 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLe 8,—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOY Iy 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN NOVEMBER, 1927—Continued NG 








Per cent of | Average || Per cent of | \Vereae 

ete ~4 establish- | Percent) establish. | /7 ‘eat 
an ments op- | full || ments oper- | °° 

po erating— | time = | ating with— | 2 ful 

operated wt ethe 2 
by es- Dloyed 
tablish- Sanaa Wr Ae 

Full | Part ments 
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force | force | 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
RS Na) ek A 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta 
Pottery 
Glass 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products... - 


BSS 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff 


S& S&S E58 
Br & 


Vehicles for land transportation 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, electric- 


Bee 


Car building and repairing, steam- 





& S$ Ss 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
ee. .5 co cae oe 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Employment and Pay-Roll Totals on Class I Railroads, October, 
1926, and September and October, 1927 


HE number of employees on the 15th of October, 1927, and the 

total earnings of employees in the entire month of October, 

1927, on Class I railroads of the United States are shown in 

the table following, together with similar information for September, 

1927, and October, 1926. The data are presented for all occupations 

combined, excluding executives and officials, and also for the six 

general groups of occupations; under each group data are show! 
separately for a few of the more important occupations. 


Class I railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 
a@ year and over. 
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pMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES— 
- OCTOBER, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1927 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
' p tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups} 























Number ofemployees at | 
middle of month | Total earnings 
| 
Occupation 1926 1927 | 1926 1927 
October | 5¢ ome October | October | September! October 
Professional, clerical, and gemeral_| 287,916 | 279,745 79,337 $39, 932,132 ($39, 585, 009 ig40, 103, 740 
Clerks Ak -.cicndellhdes pacedeuilew 169,370 | 162,016 | 162,102 | 22, 203,481 | 21,714, 252 | 22, 114, 927 
Stenographers and typists... .... 25, 609 25, 083 25,026 | 3,174,180 | 3,170,307 | 3, 202, 968 
Maintenance of way and struc- i 
ee rp ee 457,808 | 464,129 | 444,943 | 42,889,169 | 41,487,966 | 41, 668, 794 j 
Laborers, extra gang and work : 
te ee ee eS ye 79, 127 80, 626 76,682 | 6,354,437 | 6,260,893 | 6,044, 881 | 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- : 
tion. cskslsstbaddwewnntebcors 233, 988 | 233,990 | 230,553 | 17, 561,102 | 16, 859,456 | 17, 141, 046 ' 
Maintenance of equipment and 
spend. ssececipiaieaminied wears 519, 506-| 480,999 | 482, 368 | 69,907,555 | 62,816, 643 | 65,374, 505 
Carll. chk ncnndetaddenceaseked- 114,151 | 103,790 | 104,052 | 17,386,108 | 15, 358, 527 | 16, 052, 270 ' 
Machititl....ncdksseccockooness 60, 747 57, 836 58,207 | 9,922,807 | 9,006,795 | 9, 432, 834 
Skilled trades helpers............] 114,872] 105,944 | 106, 583 | 13, 120,800 | 11, 684, 688 | 12, 264, 930 i 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 4 
power plants, and stores) _...... 42, 829 40, 369 40,409 | 4,128,725 | 3,799,321 | 3, 958, 285 
Common laborers (shops, engine i 
houses, power plants, and 
pin esl er sae eta 60,267 | 54,472| 54,579 | 5,045,035 | 4,360,541 | 4,575,148 | 
Transportation, other than train, 3 
engine, and yard._................ 214,136 | 207,191 | 206,841 | 26,624,931 | 25,703, 568 | 26,134,844 
Station agemt@igas. ss 50 tl... .... 30, 597 30, 327 30,271 | 4,791,560 | 4,757,548 | 4,810, 645 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
towWOTMNGN 015620. Soe oe oS 25, 714 24, 464 24,420 | 3,952,260 | 3,712,754 | 3, 830, 830 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) ....2...........- 41, 526 37, 821 38,455 | 3,990,135 | 3,635,708 | 3,753, 790 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
CetCING kes diiedchivonee 22, 256 21, 921 21,753 | 1,672,011 | 1,689,082 1,677, 708 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers)....|. 24,347 23,146 23,089 | 4,572,569 | 4,451,053 | 4,529,309 
Transportation, trainandengime.| 345,496 | 325,550 | 829,951 | 71,697,759 | 67,050,110 | 70,035, 165 
Road conductors_..............-. 38, 920 37, 080 37, 531 , 558, 669 | 9,076,401 | 9,342, 127 
Road brakemen and flagmen-._-. 79, 215 74, 141 75, 551 | 14,380,951 | 18, 436, 554 | 13, 955, 596 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.| 57,742 , 545 54,481 | 10,315,078 | 9, 668,729 | 10, 306, 206 
Road engineers and motormen...| 46, 402 44, 402 44, 654 | 12,977,002 | 12,062,898 | 12, 516, 603 
Road firemen and helpers _.---.-- 47, 507 45, 386 45,552 | 9,648,695 | 9,048,616 | 9,392,012 
All oceupations.............-- 1,849,209 1,770,760 |1, 613, 529 (255, 524,115 (241, 004,349 (247, 846, 357 
} | } 



































HE following data on unemployment of organized building- 





Massachusetts 


Unemployment of Organized Building-Trades Workers in 


trades workers in Massachusetts on the first day of the month 

















































































































































































in April, June, August, October, and November, 1927, have 
been taken from statements furnished by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries. The tabulations from which these 
figures are taken represent one of the few attempts being made in 
the United States to gather and publish data on unemployment. 
The figures are therefore of particular interest. 
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TanLe 41.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF UNION MEMBERSHIP REPORTED AS 
UNEMPLOYED ON DATE SPECIFIED, BY CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT : 


a 


—— 








Date of report 





Classification 
June 1, Aug. l, Oct. 1, 
1927 1927 





Number of unions reporting. . 271 267 289 
Membership of unions reporting 48, 947 51, 529 








Number of members reported as unemployed 
because of— 
Lack of work or materials 5, 896 | 
Strike or lockout 66 60 151 
Sickness, accident, or old age 871 
Unfavorable weather 26 
Other reasons 





Total, all causes 





Per cent of members unemployed because of— 
Lack of work or materials...... 
Strike or lockout 
Sickness, accident, or old age 
Unfavorable weather 
Other reasons 





Total, all causes. 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


It will be noted that the percentage of unemployment of organized 
workers in the building trades of Massachusetts from all causes was 
practically the same on November 1 (13.7 per cent) as on October } 
(13.5 per cent) but that it represented an improvement over the 
preceding months listed. Lack of work or materials accounted for 
the largest amount of unemployment (12 per cent), as it did in the 
previous months. There was a slight increase from this cause over 
October but a decrease from the figures for the earlier months— 
24.7 per cent on April 1, 15.6 per cent on June 1, and 12.4 per cent 
on August 1. The percentage unemployed on account of sickness, 
accident, or old age was practically the same on the five dates specified, 
the highest figure being 1.9 on August 1 as against 1.5 0n November 1. 
Those unemployed on account of strikes or lockouts constituted only 
0.1 per cent on November 1, the same as on April I and August |, 
as compared with 0.9 on June 1 and 0.3 on October I. Unemploy- 
ment due to unfavorable weather and other reasons was almost 
negligible. 


Unemployment in the Principal Occupations 


ABLE 2 shows the extent of unemployment of organized build- 
ing tradesmen in the primcipal occupations on the first day 
of April, August, October, and November, 1927. 
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ooLE 2e—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS 
UNEMPLOYED IN MASSACHUSETTS ON NOVEMBER yt 1927, IN THE PRINCIPAL 


CUPATIONS, AND PER CENT UNEMPLOYED ON APRIL 1, AUGUST 1, AND § 
OCTOBER 1, 1927 











—— { 
Nov. 1, 1927 | qj 













Per cent unemployed, 
Aah Unemployed, all causes 

i P ll causes 
Occupation Sear | Sem all ca 
unions ber- en 











































— ship Num- Per | Apr. 1, | Aug. 1, Oct. 1, 
ber cent 1927 | 1927 1927 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers..........- 39 | 5,968 566 9.5] 302 | 10. 8 10.0 
Carpenter 26:5 Aik - bce tooo war dbkn dain - wo cece 96 | 20, 520 2, 614 12.7 27.7 16. 1 12.2 
Electrical workers. ........-.---sus-.4---.-202- 15 | 2,401 162} 68} 1} 1.4 9.0 
Hod carriers and building laborers._...-.....- 18 | 8,984) 1,876 20. 9 30. 5 16.8 19.9 
Lat De@rs.... <2. 26 22 seen conn en eee enn se ecco wne 10 423 33 7.8 22.0 8.6 6.3 
Painters, decorators, and paper hangers -.-.... 46 | 5,659) 1,237 2.9 23.7 13.2 20.9 
Plumbers, gas fitters, and steam fitters... ._. 36 | 4,026 238 5.9 31.5 15. 2 6.0 
Sheet-mls Mee cencnhownsewesdecee 11 965 40 4.1 18.3 19.5 4.2 
Other OCCUTMMNGNID- 4 hebcteocap dd. - de dee 15} 2,538 286 11.3 26.5 14.0 13. 7 
All oceupations...............4.-......- | 286 | 51,484] 7,052) 13.7 | ma) et | 13.5 
| 

















— 


State Reports on Employment 


California 


HE November, 1927, Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of California, shows the 

following changes in volume of employment and pay roll from 

October, 1926, to October, 1927, in 793 establishments in that State: 

PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 793 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, OCTOBER, 1927, COM- 
PARED WITH OCTOBER, 1926 






So: Se aR 


« 


Pn ena 




















Employees Weekly pay roll 









| 






of estab- Per cent Per cent 
Industry aes Number ——— Amount ee 
n n 
report | October, | Pare4 | October, | Pared 
1927 October, 1927 October, 
926 1926 










Stone, clay, and glass products: 





Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. .-..... 12 1, 500 +3.7 | $47,492 +4.0 
Lime, coment, plaster. ..............-........-.. 8 1, 854 —19. 1 57, 392 —20. 4 
= fA RRR PR aS | 22 3, 527 +7.8 91, 037 +12. 6 
RRR ke itera i) So ea SE 5 i aL AS 2 RIS 4 ro) 902 +4.0| 20,428 +2.2 

pe AE Se ae ar | 51 7, 783 —t.2| 225,349 —.9 











Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 











Agricultural implements_......................-. 7 1, 575 +28. 2 45, 170 +27.4 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts... 4 1, 754 —46. 1 54, 651 —47.1 

Brass, bronze, and copper products. -... 4 v 931 —16.1 | 26,728 —13. 4 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_.........._.. 9 779 —3.6} 23,158 —11.0 
Iron and steel forging, bolts, nuts, etc............ | 2,672} ~—160| 8279 | 193 
Structural and ornamental steel. ___...........-. 20 4, 266 —4.5 | 141, 766 —4.1 

Ship and boat building and naval repairs........ 6 5, 514 —7.6 | 185,077 —3.2 
pf ee 2 a ae ee 7 2, 424 —9.4 |} 70,091 —1.8 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products... 72 6, 937 —15.9 | 241,157 —18. 6 
Other sheet metal products............._.....__. 22 1, 504 —13.2| 44,571 —16.3 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops. ___. 18 7, 433 —2.5 | 234, 425 —4 











8 











35,789 | —11.2 |1, 119, 589 | 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMO! 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 793 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, OCTOBER, 1927 


‘T O 
PARED WITH OCTOBER, 1926—Continued ™ 














Employees Weekly | 





: Per cent 

Industry Nu of anae Amount 
t in 

rwith | October, 
October, . 

1926 





Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging 3, ‘ 376, 772 | 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc ‘ ’ 300, 422 
Other wood manufactures 152, 613 





829, 807 | 








Leather and rubber goods: 
Tanning.--.-- de Ricdewtboosntmbeatovtet b 21, 131 
Finished leather “products cS Basusewachyoueeawes q 11, 007 
Rubber products : ‘ 66, 821 





WE Ants cnaklecmesasdatinnadecemineumebaned 3, 5f -1 | 98, 959 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
SEE CR te eee Beatie. miata tae { q 16, 126 
Mineral oil refining- < 
Paints, dyes, and colors. : 
Mis cellaneous chemical products. _ , 52, 436 





204, 684 








Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc » 59, 009 
Printing ’ 90, 624 | 
Publishing £ 149, 509 | 
Other paper products 32, 868 | 





332, 010 








25, 748 | 
35, 325 





61, 073 








Clothing, millinery, and loundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Millinery 


oO 


65, 578 | 
21, 878 | 
10, 276 | 
88, 071 | 


185, 803 


tits. 
cast 


~ 





| 
on) 








Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables 
Cc ‘anning, packing of fish 
Confectionery and ice cream 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified 
Bread and bakery prodwcts.....-..-2..6........ 


260, 533 | 


org won 


AW WOOK OCWOKOE 


Slaughtering and meat products 

Cigars and other tobacco products.............-- 
Beverages 

Dairy products 

Flour and grist mills 

Ice manufactures 


Li ttitt+tl p++ 


PP Onorn 














Water, light, and power 








Miscellaneous 14 














Grand total, all industries 793 145, 436 
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Illinois 


HE following statistics showing the changes in employment and 

earnings in Illinois factories in October, 1927, as compared with 

September, 1927, are taken from the November, 1927, issue of the 
Labor Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department of Labor: 


HANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM SEP- 
eo TEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1927 








Per cent of change from September to October, 
1927 





Employment 





Total em- 


Males Females ployees 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_-_.......-. 
Lime, cement, and plaster 





;o | »wesT 








Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
Iron and steel 
heet metal work and hardware 
Tools and cutlery 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_.............-..- 
Cara. ail DEROMROEIUING dis nie ceduceel oc... . peewwes 
Automobiles and accessories. . 
Machinery 
Electrical apparatus 
A crictsituiyaie SeenON. rents edi cc ccsnctewe sit 
Instruments and appliances__........-.-----..----.- 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry 


Total 


AMDOWWPOWHNWO 
KOowodr + woot 





io 6 
~J 





= CODWDODWWODEOAUIAOS 
ol wren NOWOK Aas 








Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products. .............-.- 
Furniture and cabinet work 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. - - _- 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Household furnishings 





o noenow 
CO 00 > we CO 
Cleon ae 


i A eS oe ee ee ae re 


o 








Furs and leather goods: 
Leather 
Furs and fur goods 
Boots and shoes 











Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
Drugs and chemicals 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous chemical products 


aco o 





~ ooo 


on 








Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Job printing 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Edition bookbinding 


Total 





i) “Ibo > & bo 



































OO OOP DILL DL ALOE LEELA 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FRoy ep 
TEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1927—Continued SEP. 








Per cent of change from September to (cto) 
1927 ” 





Employment 


7 





Total 
Totalem- | ©®rDings 


Females ployees 





Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goods............... eucodeo 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Thread and twine 





Totel..... 














Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Ot 0 GN dened cnsccacedsccancce occdenens 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. -..............--.--..- 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing._............ PSS es Se 
Women’s underwear 
Women’s hats 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing....... coculmmnnndl 


Total 








Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. -_.........--.- 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
Miscellaneous groceries 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Dairy products 
Bread and other bakery products 
Confectionery 
Beverages 
Cigars and other tobaeco products 
Manufactured ice 
Ice cream 


Itt | 
ror oT re bos 
OoCorNwNw& oo 


| 1] 
JL 
| RR, 
- Om 











Total, all manufacturing industries__... 


Trade— Wholesale and retail: 
ES eS See ee 
Wholesale drygoods 
Wholesale groceries 
Mail order houses 


on 











+|+1 t+ 
e| ease 
o orn eo 








Public utilities: 
Water, light, and power 
Telephone 
Street railways 
Railway car repair shops. 





| 
If tet 
i? 9) o-ore 








Ce np chide dbcucatitidoe chvtttbibbiastiinwed 


+ 
Es 











Building and contracting: 
Building construction 
Road construction 
Miscellaneous contracting. 


yal 
Grand total, all industries -........ + Ee, Se N 



































, = 


7a 








month: 





lowa 


STATE REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—IOWA 


HE November, 1927, issue of the lowa Employment Survey, pub- 

lished by the State bureau of labor, contains the following sta- 
tistics showing the changes in number of employees in specified 
‘ndustries in Lowa in November, 1927, as compared with the previous 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1927 
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Employees on pay Employees on pay 
roll, November, 1927 a roll, November, 1927 
Num- Num- 
ber of ber of|-————————— 
Industry — Por cont of Industry _ Per cent of 
" en ge as " r _| Change as 
= ey compared — — compared 
with Octo- g with Octo- 
ber, 1927 ber, 1927 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products: 
duets EE 3 407 —9.2 
Meat packing....... * 8) 6,695 +0. 6 Saddtery and har- 
Coreali..ci- coos. aed 2 | 1,100 +.5 GN 5 204 +7.4 
Wlour . «ictdiunacugull 3 112 —5.1 Fur goods and tan- 
Bakery products. ... 8 782 —.8 REY ED 2 23 .0 
Confeetionery ....-..- 6 421 +12.9 Gloves and mittens. 4 354 —4.8 
Poultry, produce, 
butter, ete. ....... 6 608 +6. 5 ,, | eer wey 14 98s —4.4 
Sugar, starch, sirup, lets 
glucose, ete........ 3 | 1,834 —6.3 || Paper products, print- 
Other food products, ing and publishing: 
coffee, etc......-. fe 6 172 +1.8 Paper products- - -.. 5 358 +1.4 
Printing and pub- 
Total.........../ 42 |11, 724 0 Se incatatnnames 12 | 2,147 +.7 
Textiles , eee 17 | 2, 505 | +.8 
Clothing, men’s... 9 946 —1.9 aaa / 
Millimetiwick..csodedd 2 140 +10. 2 || Patent medicines, chem- 
Clothing, women’s, icals, and compounds_ 7 346 | +12 
and woglen goods. 3 518 —9.3 —S = 
Hosiery, awnings, | Stone and clay products: 
0... Sh Eh ote ee 5 816 +1.8 Cement, plaster, 
Buttons, pearl. --... 6 380 —3.3 ae 8 | 1,679 —4,2 
Brick and tile__.... - 14} 1,036 +.2 
Totele.t Si. o> -3 | 2D —2.0 Marble and granite, } 
crushed rock and 
© Iron and steel works: GE... cadatibbonnca 3 “68 —22.7 
Foundry and ma- 
chine shops... ._. 24 | 2,381 —3.4 , Ree 25 | 2, 783 —3.2 
Brass, bronze prod- ==) 
ducts, plumbers’ Tobacco and cigars...... } 4| 27 | .0 
supplies. ......... -] 5 536 —2.0 || 1 
Autos, traeters, and | Railway car shops......-. 7 | 9,173 -8.0 
enging@’..J3.......4 6 | 2,019 —1.6 || = 
PUPRAGO...nccauwebew 7 405 —7.5 || Various industries: 
Pumps.......- on 5+ 352 —<41} Autotiresandtubes| 2} 149! 9.2 
Agricultural imple- Brooms and brushes. 5 157 +3.3 
TE. csintiniveniosiatieth 9 908 +3.3 || Laundries........... 5 234 —.4 
Washing machines-- 8 | 2, 604 +7.9 Mercantile__.......- 8 | 2,979 +2.1 
Be | Public service...-...- 4 | 4,001 +1.5 
Total.............| 64] 9,205 de. renee 2} 400 +26. 6 
Wholesale houses....; 26 | 1,376 +2.3 
s Lumber products: Commission houses.| 11 417 —4.4 
Millwork, interiors, Other industries..... 13 | 2,602 | 0 
_ 06... neem 15 | 2,910 —3. 1 || —| 
Furniture, desks, COR c csiitiees 76 |12, 315 | +1.7 
ORG. ..... nauaieaielietenel 8 | 1,150 —1.6 |} = = 
Refrigerators._...... 3 159 +63. 9 || Grand total....... 315 |56, 588 —1.3 
Coffins, undertak- 
i 4 137 -0 ° 
ges, Wagons, 
pieiaentinae 4 107 +9. 2 
DORR  cintntieiaiiod 34 | 14, 462 —.9 


























‘ Not the exact sum of the items, but as given in the report. 
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Maryland 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


HE following employment statistics for specified industri; 
Maryland were furnished by the commissioner of labor 


industries of that State. 


cases except “rubber tires,”’ whic 


CHANGES IN 


EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL 
OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1927 


The pay-roll period is for one we 
is for one-half month. 


ESTABLISHMENTS 





Industry 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
reporting 
for both 
months 


Employment 


Number 
of em- 
ployees, 
Novem- 
ber, 1927 


Per cent 
of change 
as com- 
pared 
with 
October, 
1927 


Amount, 
November, 
1927 





Beverages and soft drinks 
Boots and shoes 

Boxes, paper and fancy 
Boxes, wooden 

Brass and bronze 

Brick, tile, ete 


Car building and repairing 
Chemicals 

Clothing, men’s outer garments 
Clothing, women’s outer garments 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Fertilizer 

Food preparation 

Foundry 

Furnishing goods, men’s 
Furniture 

Glass manufacture 


SOREN MMIED. . oc dccuncemedosborcuageudcoutcubees 
Lithographing 
ES tl. 5 ee 
Mattresses and spring beds 

Plumbers’ supplies 


Rubber tires 

Shipbuilding 

Silk goods 

Shirt manufacture 

Stamping and enameling ware 
Tinware 





_ 
C9 CO et 7 em 00 CO OO WO OO OT C0 Or CO OO Te 


a 
CO me OO 





++111 
OWRD 
Coun w oo 


! 
1 lb eot I 
gx go Bt go gn 
cwrnouem 


i+ 
oe 


| REn 
am! ease t 


| 
bites 


7 
1 
1 
0 
6 
8 
5 
7 
6 
5 
5 
1 
9 
0 
3 
4 
5 
0 
0 
0 
4 


~. 





15, 639 | 
8, 262 
9, 168 

13, 517 











ek in all 


IN MARY LAND, 
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Massachusetts 


PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 

Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume of em- 

ployment in various industries in that State from September, 1927, 
to October, 1927: 


JUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,003 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
“CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO SEPTEMBER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1927 





Number of wage earners employed 





Number 
Industry ne October, 1927 
ments Septem- ——— 
ber, 1927 | | 

Fulltime | Parttime| Total 





kbinding 92! 798 128 | 
ye 2,019 389 

nee ae 2 ee oe 0 j , 14, 475 8, 921 

Boxes, paper 2, lk 

Box s, wooden, packing 

ad and other bakery products 

Carpets and TugS..-.-----------.-------------------- 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 

etnies CEE hid Pang oleic: aamdnpuieennieil 

ie somes hn Lu dolidier aus ss dongqucessess 

lothing, women’s 

nfectionery 

pper, tin, sheet iron, ete . 

ov Mh COGG oe ee cs wacbagseeccdcagecsosush 

tlery and tools 

Dy ing and EE Ee eae | 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies- ------ 

Foundry rouse. d6..3-.>-~<..-........ Bb Be RAR. 


C 
C 
ra 
C 
{ 


Furniture ‘ 
Gag Gnd We Oe Seek eb bigris eee ocbn da ec casccs 
gs EE hae <a 
Jewelry 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished - --- 
Machine-shop products.........--..---- 

Machine and other tools 

Motor vehicles, bodies and ports 

Musical instruments_- 
Paper and wood pulp 
Printing and publishing, book and job 
Printing and publishing, newspaper 
Rubber footwear 

Rubber goods 











Slaughtering —_ meat packing 
stationery g' 
Steam fittings ‘ai steam and hot-water heating 
GOR R an « dee aah dtnd dddncoudecceseeannasnced 
Stoves and stove linings 
Textile machinery and parts 066 3, 734 
T 0 rb Acco = 457 
Woolen and worsted goods " 3, 57 4, 642 ’ 
All other industries 30, 97 6, 437 30, 639 




















180,075 | 51,334 | 231, 409 








Pe 


PO. i Aine reaper 6 oO 


ewe 
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New Jersey 


HE following data showing the changes in volume of employment 
and pay roll from September to October, 1927, in 847 establish. 


mente in that State is furnished by the New Jersey Department of 
4ador: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT? , 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL. IN 87 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, OCTOBER, 1927 Co) 
PARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1927 TF 


IR 








— 


Employees Weekly pay rol] 





Member cp 
Industry of plants | Number | °° seme 
reporting in ered | 8S com. 
October,| B® h_ | October,| Pared 
1927 wit a7 ’| . With 

Septem- 1927 ’ 
ber, 1927 





Food and kindred products: 


Canning and preserving 
Confeetionery and ice cream 
Provisions 











Textiles and their products: 
Carpets and rugs 
Clothing 
Cotton goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
ES Sera ESE Sits Re AES at Se 
Hosiery and knit goods 
iE ALE ERS Seat sees 
Ra lA ih SES 2 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods_._..._.__............. ‘ . .6 
Miscellaneous textile products 863 38,.338 —10.3 





52, 765 | ~6. |1, 284, 274 +1.1 








ron and steel and their products: 
Cast-iron pipe 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies - _-. 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Hardware 
Tron and steel forgings 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus 
Structural-iron work 


3, 290 
20, 801 
17, 480 

885 
893 
3, 377 


3,.898 
1, 580 


52, 204 


90,386; -89 
557, 030 | 7 
503, 229 | 

25, 205 | 

26, 431 | 

91, 800 | 


| 
112, 053 | 
47, 065 | 


SB BaadBa 





3 
tila +h+sdh 


Oo] oa Hwrnen 








Lumber and its products: 
Purniture I, 248 +1.5 36, 761 


709} 0 $4.0] 20,312 | 
1,957} +24] 57,073 





Boy 








Leather and its products: 
Boots and shoes 1, 028 | —1.1 24, 070 | 
Leather 3, 216 —1.6} 95,318 | 

51k | +1.0 14, 139 


Ua i es 4,762| +1.3] 133,527 











Tobacco products 3,8 72, 878 








Paper and printing: | 
Paper and pulp " 116, 044 | 
SEEMED ate ee Ie Ee ROT 5 * 30, 955 
Printing, book and job , 66, 802 
Printing, newspaper ‘ 85, 904 








Total > .9 | 299, 705 




























PER 
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—_—_—_—_— 
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Industry 


of plants 
reporting 


Empl 


oyees 





CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND FN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
W BEKLY PAY ROLL IN 847 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, OCTOBER, 1927, COM- 
PARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1927—OContinued 


153 


Weekly pay roll 








Number | 


| Number 


in 
October, 
1927 


1 
t Per cent | 
of change | 
as com- 

pared 
with 

Septem- 
. ber,.1927 


| 


Per cent 


| of change 


Amount | 
in | 

October, 

1927 


4 


as com- 
pared 
with 

Septem- 

ber, 1927 





Total 


Total 


Miseellaneous industries: 
Cork and eork specialties. -- 
Jewelry and novelties. __.._. 
Laundries 


Chemicals and allied products: 
ee RE Ee a co 
Bxplosives- - - - --.----------- 2-22 e eee ee oe eee 
ES Re a eee 
Paints and varnish 
Petroleum refining 


EE ET ee Fe 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
0 Se Se a ee a ee eee Ce 
Pottery 
Other products 


Metal products, other tham iron and steel: 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. ..........._. 
Sheet metal.amd enamel ware_................... 
Smelting and refining 
Wire and wire goods 


4 Se Reais s SS a | RU Fe 


Vehicles for land transportation: 
Automobiles: and parts. - --. 
Car building and repairing, steam: railroad__--._- 


Musical instruments _-_....- 
Aubber tires and goods. .._- 
epi 5: FSI i i Sea Ae 
Unclassified 


Total 


ee eee ee ee ee 


ieee ed ee 














42 &, 957 oie (|e 
4 2, 440 +.3| 70,822 +3.2 
9 , 452 —3.7} 40, 794 —.7 
13 1, 686 —2:6| 50,736 —1.9 
&| 13,986 —2:5| 470,371 —4.0 
78} 28, 521 —1.4| 884, 743 —21 
26 4, 026 —3.7} 121, 307 —1.9 
7 3, O71 +3.4| 68,084 +10.3 
20} 4,070 —.r} 128, 270 —3.0 
2 ond 36, 913 —.4 





12, 151 














1 +3. 6 
21 4, 528 +1.7} 121, 909 +.1 
9:| 3, 770 —.2{ 120,707 +.6 
+4 7, 312 —.2:| 208, 967 +12.7 
.6 
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T9t, 960 
145, 494 
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5 1, 506 —25} 39,981 42.1 

98 | 3, 883 +3.3 + 123179| +13.9 

8 943 —23 19,226 mail 

4} 8610) 43.9) 267,990| +10.7 

28; 8, 906 —22| 244, 443 —4.1 

6| 5,853 —5.7| 188.311 3.5 

z | 3,212} +3.0} 96, 24 +5.3 

86; 3292) —2}) 979,301 43.1 

———= 

a7 | 2a7,022 | — 1 |6, 608, 515 | +.3 
} j 





State Department of Labor. 
a fixed list. of about 1,600 factories, 
ployees, the total ef the weekly pay rolls for the middle week of 
October being $14,195,166. 


THE following statistics of changes in number of employees and in 
amount of weekly pay rolls were furnished by the New York 
The figures are based on reports from 
Setien in Oetober 484,819 em- 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE Fac TORT: 
FROM OCTOBER, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER, 1927, TO OCTOBER, 1927 . 








Per cent of change 





September, 1927, to October, 1926, to 
October, 1927 October, 1927 





Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay rolls ment 








Stone, clay, and glass ‘ 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals.................- 
Lime, cages, Gm DIGStEr . . sisi. cn. 24 ceponno--os-- 

Cement 
Brick, tile, and pottery 

Brick 

PORE eiipadubahanssscntii>dinonsehoce RE nw 
Dei od. ahaa leet oR Asc etethraIEA “5 RRR. 

Metals and machinery 
Silver and jewelry 
Brass, copper, and aluminum 
Iron and steel 
Structural and architectural iron 
Sheet metal and hardware 

Hardware 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery 
TE A RCC e iat 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus -___._- 
Steam and hot-water heating 


—3. 
—1. 
—8. 


—10.1 
—11.0 
—12.0 
—13. 6 
—8.3 
—21.6 
+8. 2 
—9.3 
—8. 0 
—10. 6 
—2.6 
—13. 1 
+13. 6 
—7.4 
+3. 2 
—.3 
—13.7 
—9.3 
—1.9 
—2.0 
+6. 4 
—8.6 
—.8 
—4.8 
—15.3 
—10.0 
—10.3 
—10.8 
—15.7 
—8.1 
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Machinery, including electrical apparatus 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
Foundries and machine shops 

Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes 
Automobiles and parts 

Railroad equipment and repair 
Locomotives and equipment 
Railway repair shops 

Boat and ship building 

Instruments and appliances 

Wood manufactures 
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Printing, newspapers 
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Silk and silk goods 
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Other textiles 
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‘HANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
“PROM OCTOBER, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER, 1927, TO OCTOBER, 1927—Continued 








Per cent of change 





September, 1927, to October, 1926, to 
industry October, 1927 October, 1927 
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ment 


Employ- 
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Pay rolls ment 


| Pay rolls 








thing and millinery 
~ Men’s clothing 
Men’s furnishings 
Shirts and collars 
Women's clothing 
Women’s underwear 
Women’s headwear 
Miscellaneous sewing 
Laundering and cleaning 
Bond and tOOGDS ~..<cnbtnt boc cnececwse co ue bas i cos 
~~ Plour, feed, and cereals 
Flour 
Canning and preserving 
Other groceries 
Sugar refining 
Meat and dairy products 
Meat packing 
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Pennsylvania 
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THE a statistics on changes in employment, in weekly man- 


hours, and in pay-roll totals, from October to November, 1927, 
were furnished by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 


HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 490 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 
BETWEEN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 127 








Wage earners, | Total weekly man- 
week ending hours, week end-| ‘Total 
Nov. 15, 1927 ing Nov. 15, 1927 weekly 
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P P a. 

er cent er cent | of change 

Industry of change of change | as com- 
as com- pared 
with 

October, 
1927 








Blast furnaces 

Steel works and rolling mills 
[ron and steel forgings 
Structural-iron work 
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Electrical machinery and apparatus. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY wiy 
HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 490 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISIiMpyy, 


BETWEEN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1927—Continued 
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Wage earners, | Total weekly man- 



































































































































week ending hours, week end- | Tota) olur 
Nov. 15, 1927 ing Nov. 15, 1927 
Number | = I Die aeat PER C 
of plants Per cent Per cent | of chano PAY 
report- of change of change | as com, 1926, 
as com- as com- are 7 
pared , 
with 
October, 
1927 
Vehicles: 
I snc cccdsbeddscoccesi ds 7 +2.9 
Automobile bodies and parts... -...-- 9 +25. 3 
Locomotives and cars..-.......---.-- 9 —8.3 
Railroad repair shops. -..-.-...-..-.-.-- 5 —3. 1 
OS ee SS ee 3 —3.9 
S eereeet th 
| ne a a aT 751 | +39} 37 

Textile products: —a— .s 
EE ERE SS See —1. * 3 — griet 
Woolens and worsteds_.............- +. 3. | +9 --* 

' A) LAL 
Bu~ -- 0 2 = ~~ 2 = = 2 = = , +194 

Textile dyeing and finishing-.-..---._. 6 9. § 2. 9 9 la 
Carpets and rugs...............-- ‘ .§ + S ir 
A ars 5 es 4 f ; 0 Q tone 
Knit goods, other.................-. ‘ 5 +9, | 44: eianu 
Women’s clothing...__............_- ; 7 =. -15.4 ) 
Shirts and furnishings.............-- 

Ls eee oe 2 N 

Foods and tobacco: 

Bread and bakery products-. ..._._- 
ee 
RS oe 
Cigars and tobacco.................. 

Stone, clay, and glass products: eG: \ 
Brick, tile, and pottery_..........__- 
REE |) eee 

Lumber products: i 
Lumber and planing mills_......_._- 4 | 
PN ceumacinwnecessueecisucic8 
Re ET 

Construction and contracting: 

Talore roksan e R S Re 
Street and highway---.............- 
ttedtiitinditinencomsdumbennd 2, 257 
bid ditde ee cncagisingesisbecoadupe 4, 387 , 187, 814 
Chemical products: =" 
Chemicals and drugs.__..........._- 785 ‘ 46, 219 
Paints and warnishes...............- 973 . 48, 199 
EA A re EE NIE ESR 1, 758 ' 94, 418 
9 2, 205 : 110, 907 
2 6 STs SS I a 12 2, 041 : 93, 651 
Leather products, other...........__ 4 200 ; 9, 610 
Rubber tires and goods_..........._- 4 918 . 40, 041 
De Pee RF LE Ee 29 5, 364 6 | . Co 
Paper and printing: ‘ : 
Paper and wood pulp. ...........__. 7 2, 348 
Paper homes and bags- =o 3 215 
Printing and publishing............__ 24 1, 561 c 
0 
| rales Sts ee ae 34 4, 124 210, 331 
aS a 490 145, 364 
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STATE REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT——WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin 


iE October, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued by 
the State industrial commission, contains the following data on 
S.jume of employment in Wisconsin industries in September, 1927: 


eR CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
BR ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM SEPTEMBER, 
PAY AND AUGUST, 1927, TO SEPTEMBER, 1927 








Per cent of change 





August, 1927, to September, 1926, to 
Industry September, 1927 September, 1927 





Employ- 
ment 


as Employ-| p.. 
Pay roll ment Pay roll 





Manual 
gricultUPe - 2-2 nnn nnn nnn nn nen n nn nen nes owen nnnnn--- 





M 





sanufacturing---- 
*” stone and allied industries 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks 
Stone finishing 
Metal... 
Pig iron and rolling mill products 
Structural-iron work 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops 
stoves 
Aluminum and enamelware 
Machinery 
Automobiles 
Other metal products 
Wood___- 
Sawinills and planing mills 
Box factories 
Panel and veneer mills 
Furniture 
Sash, door, and interior finish 
Other wood products 
Rubber _. 
Leather _ 
Tanning 
Boots and shoes 
Other leather products 
Paper 
nn a ered eck en wmneeeodabiasanin 
Paper boxes_.__- Lr Pear CTS 
ee ano. bk akengnebaensaeiniiagwal 
Ts. : 
Omer y aint Gey mes MOOGS. . . encase dceccwocuua 
Clothing 
COREE FE. a Sass era beeen ccceseseusaewces 
roods 
Meat packing 
Baking and confectionery 
ita ea AE el eas TE Raa 
Canning and preserving 
Flour mills 
Tobacco manufacturing 
Other food products 
Light and power 
Frinting and publishing 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 
2 Meter wien including soap, glue, and explosives 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL Axory 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM SEp7; 
1926, AND AUGUST, 1927, TO SEPTEMBER, 1927—Continued. 








Per cent of chany: 





August, 1927, to | September, 
Industry September, 1927 Septemb 





Employ- Emplo: 
ment Pay roll ment 





Manual—C ontinued 
Wholesale trade... s 
Hotels and restaurants 


Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, mines and quarries... ...........-..--.-.---.-- 
Construction 

Communication 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade—sales force only 

Miscellaneous professional services 

Hotels and restaurants 
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Unemployment in Chile! 


HE Chilean Government is endeavoring to reduce unemployment 
ES in that country by advancing 4,000,000 pesos? for road build- 
ing, relief work, and for the repair of public buildings, while 
1,500,000 pesos is to be expended on urigation work. 
In addition to the saltpeter industry, which has been particularly 


affected, there has been serious unemployment among the public 
service employees, who have, nevertheless, been compensated by 
the Government. Each employee may borrow an amount propor- 
tionate to his length of service and 10,000,000 pesos have been so 
distributed, the funds having been borrowed from the insurance fund 
for public employees and journalists. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 31, 1927, pp. 156, 157 
2 Average exchange rate of peso in 1926=12.08 cents, 















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 



























































Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
SHE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
sellmg prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 
Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food November } 
15, 1926, and October 15 and November 15, 1927, as well as the per- | 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of plate beef was 14.7 cents in November, . 
1926; 15.8 cents in October, 1927; and 16.2 cents in November, é 
3 1927. These figures show increases of 10 per cent in the year and \ 
3 per cent in the month. ! 
2 The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
a of 3.2 per cent November 15, 1927, as compared with November 15, 
1926, and an increase of 0.2 per cent November 15, 1927, as compared 
with October 15, 1927. 
nt Taste 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH OCYO- 
us BER 15, 1927, AND NOVEMBER 165, 1926 
ie 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
¥ Per cent of increase ; 
J Average retail price on— {t? Nov 8 102, : 
‘ it —s 
T- Article Unit ae sangs ee : 
hat | 5 | | , orc Re A 
_ Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 3 
id & 1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 3 
Cents Cents Cents : 
NONE Ue i, meeps 40.9 43. 7 43. 5 +6 —0. 4 ‘ 
OP RS: Se aay Se 0...skek dba 35. 5 37.9 37.8 +6 —0.3 ; 
RID v00e6 . ids nddeacecne chtentugicwcleccs PAGE 30. 2 31.9 31.9 +6 0 4, 
OK: WOOD cdl dinate bikin d4.Sacdo5 ae dax..cachk 22.7 24.3 24. 5 +8 +1 
Pane Deel no cacaenadceddithinnes | Ae SE eB 14.7 15.8 16. 2 +10 +3 
Pork CROGR. dititee ee = “Se |S ees 39. 3 41.5 36.3 —s& —13 
Radba......2.c-slsd-chhee eee Meese “Eee aes 51.0 46. 6 46. 3 ~$ —1 
iUS) Gigpete eink) Or i he ‘eet | eee ere 58. 4 53. 6 53. 0 —9 —l 
Lath, 00 @6. isos cetide ithe Ee nine C6. ne 37.9 38. 2 37. 6 —|] —2 
Hens... suiculdsas aaaeaELstabe Lice) e.ckh ite 37.1 35.7 35.6) —4 —0.3 
Salmon, canned, red... .........--..-}..-.- - Wea 34. 7 34.4 34.8 +0. 3 +1 
Milk, (OUR, .acindetiminnksooer baeianen Quast........- 14. 1 14.2 14, 2 +1 0 
Milk, evaporated ..................- 15-16 oz. can__- 11.4 11.5 11.5 +1 0 
Buteer.. ..suiditieiiceitite lates taconae Pound.....-.. 55.7 55.7 56.4] +1 +1 
Uleomargarine (all butter substi- | 
er feces: Arcee eeeall SI Eerie 30. 1 27.9 7.9 ~7 0 
CRG ica tee _— Saanatonet 36.9! 383 38. 6 +5 +1 
PND SAT OLE RE FE Oiiiisiiecic 21.1 | 19. 6 19. 5 —8 -1 
» egetable lard substitute_..........- Bi Biden 25. 6 25. 2 25. 1 —2 —0.4 
Legs, strictly fregh..............-... eee. od 66. 0 56. 6 61. 7 —7 +9 
ESS, CORN ee ei itn ec ced Rade. Y * ae 47.0 | 42,1 43. 2 —7 +4 
ee ORES i ES Se Pound........ 9.4 | 9.3 93; —1 0 
- CE TSB, a RE SOE Here: DERE 5.7 | 5.5 5.4 —5 —2 
orn Rae Ra AE RS NSIT | TRS 5.1 | 5.2 5.2 +2 0 
Nt ORE TEAL 3 fe SS 9.1 | 9.9 9.0 —1 0 
FR REE RE RE | 8-oz. pkg_._.._- 10.9 ! 9.4 | 9.7 —i1 0 









bs In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
ricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured, 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES Anp 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER b5, 1927, COMPARED WITH 
BER 15, 1927, AND NOVEMBER i5, 1926—Continued 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on November 15, 1913, and on November 15 of each 
year from 1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in Novem- 
ber of each of these specified years, compared with November, 1913. 
For example, the retail price per pound of pork chops was 21.5 cents 
in, November, 1913; 32 cents m November, 1921; 33 cents in No- 
vember, 1922; 28.9 cents in November, 1923; 31.6 cents in November, 
1924; 37.5 cents in November, 1925; 39.3 cents in November, 1926; 
and 36.3 cents in November, 1927. 

As compared with November, 1913, these figures show increases 
of 49 per cent in November, 1921; 53 per cent in November, 1922; 
34 per cent in November, 1923; 47 per cent in November, 1924; 74 
per cent in November, 1925; 83 per cent in November, 1926; and 69 
per cent in November, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an 
increase of 49.2 per cent in November, 1927, as compared with No- 
vemver, 1913. 








quote 2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
Mi INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 


PARED WITH NOVEMBER 18, 1913 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


161 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Average retail price on Nov. 15— 
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Per cent of increase Novy. 15 


of each specified year com- 
pared with Nov. 15, 1913 
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Sirloin steak. ....- oocbanted 
Round steak ....----------- 
Rib roast - ..-------e+e<ee+- 
Chuck TOASE.....- enon oneess 
Plate beef__-----.-<<-<------ 


Hen: eco cee ce ccecceececoeus 


Salmon, canned, red....... 
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Oleomargarine (all butter 
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Beginning with January, 1921, the index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
posed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articl, 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well ag the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased fp, 


$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in October and Novembe; 
1927. 


TABLE 3. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND Amory 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN OCTOBER an 
NOVEMBER, 1927 mit AND 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


JN 1 TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 191 3 and 
1920 to 1926,” and by months for 1926, and for January through 
vember, 1927. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based 
on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average 
price of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
pris e of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
ution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
vear 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159. ‘8 in 1925, 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but an 
increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 
In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all ‘dices of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
cording the the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 156.1 for 
Oc ‘tober, 1927, and 156.5 for November, 1927. 
The curve shown in the chart on page 165 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the tebid bindget than do the 


index numbers given in the table. 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No, 396, pp. 44-61, 
and Bulletin No, 418, pp. 38-51. 
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Tar_te 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 0) 
BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY Ti 
NOVEMBER, 1927 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0} 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


(1913. = 100) 
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Retail Prices of Fooq te 
AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 citig 


15, 1927. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the san, 
not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
TaBie 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC ip, 


{Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for 
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_! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the othe 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak, 
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51 Cities on Specified Dates 


for November 15, 1913, and 1926, and for October 15 and November 
dates with the exception of November 15, 1913, as these cities were 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


particularly meats and vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 
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included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINy IPAL 


! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of th 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


\RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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1, Minn. | sat Lake City, Utah |San Francisco, Calif.| Savannah, Ga. 


Nov.) 


35 


29, 
26: 
18, 4) 


15.7 
32.7 
41,7) 
44. 





Scranton, Pa. 





Nov. 15— 
15, |-—— 


ony | ] 
1927 | 1913 | 1926 
| 


«| cts.| cts.| Cts. 
51.0 


26. 0 
21.5} 42.% 
23. 01 37. 
17. 6} 28. 





i 
11. 9} 12.6 
21.8) 43° 
27.5! 52. 
29, 3) 62.7 

















3.3) 15.8 
7.1) 33.5 
6.8] 41.6 
0} 45.0 
7] 32. 3 7 0] 39. 0} 38. 0} 18.7) 44.7 al 
8. 8} 29. 4 3 ~2) 33. 0| 31.8! 21.0) 44.3} 43.3! 
6} 87. 7 0 9} 33. 6] 33. 6|_..-_| 35.1 6 
2 0} 12. 0 0 -O} 17.0] 17.0} 8.8) 12.0] 12.0 
2. 0} 12. 6 4 O} 11.5] 11.5|----.| 11.7] 11.9 
9} 52. 1 58. 0) 9} 55. 4] 66. 7) 37.1) 54.1] 55.8 
4} 25.2 0 25.9 . 7] 31. 3] 31. 5|-..-- 30.3) 28.4 
51 37, 7 8.7] 39.1 . 9] 37.6) 18.3] 35.6 3 
0} 18.8 6 . 6} 23.0 3} 19. 4) 16. 5| 21.6] 19.7 
7| 28.7 9.0 5) 28.2 Of 17. 9j....- 26.3) 26.0 
4\ 47.9 8 . 6] 55.7 7] 58,8) 51.3) 76.9 Ae 
| 
6] 37.1'°35.0 .8} 43.0 . 0} 43. 4) 32.5] 49.4 2} 45.4 
5 9.5] 5.9 8] 9.5 71 10.7) 5.6) 10.4 6) 10.7 
‘1 6.1) 24 8} 5.6 5] 6.6) 3.6] 6.2 8 5.8 
2) 5.0) 8.3] 5: 3! 6.3 4 i eee 7.71 7.8! 7.6 
a 
1} 10.2 r 9.7] 10.1] 10.1 8.9) 8.7/....- 10.0 = 9.8 
2} 10.2 12.3 10. 5| 10. 1} 10.1 6, 9.6)--..- 11.1] 10.1) 10.1 
.5| 26.3 25.5} : 25. 3] 25. 2} 25. 2! 24.3) 24.3)..... 25.6} 25.3) 25.2 
8. 6| 18.3 20. 0 16.0} 16.0) 16.0 wi Se 23. 1 8 22.9 
5} 10. 10.5) 9. 11. 5| 11.1] 10.6] 10.0) 9.6) 9.6) 8.5) 11.7] 11.3) 10.7 
8} 9. 9.2) 9. 9.6] 10.1] 9.9) 10.4) 9.5) 9.6)....- 10.9} 10.5! 11.0 
8 1. 2.6) 1. 3.81 3.2] 3.0 | 3.7| 3.8] 1.8 41 3.1) 30 
34 2.5] 2. 3.6] 4.3] 3.8] 6.2). 5.9) 5.9)..... 5.4 re 4.8 
01 1.8 2.71 2.6 bad a _-| 4.8] 4.41 4.5).....| 3.41 8.5) 3.4 
. 6} 13.7 13. 8} 12.9 13.3 . 9} 12.5] 12.1) 12,2)... | 10.9} 41.4) 11.2 
4) 14.4 15.0) 14.7 18.3 0} 15. 4) 14.7) 14.7) --__. 117.1] 16.9] 16.8 
4) 15.4 15. 8| 15.7 18.4 .8| 16.4) 17.0 16.6 hee 117.21 17.1) 17.3 
.1) 14.0 14. 5| 14.2 115.2 9} 10.3) 9.9} 9.9).....| 12.6 na 12.2 
3 7.3 7.9] 8.1 6.8 .9} 6.9 7.0) 6.9) 5.6) 7.0, 7.1) 7.1 
71 65. 4 87.1) 86.5 69.3 8} 81.0} 82. 6| 81.9! 52.5) 67.6) 71.2) 71.5 
2\ 52.4 56. 7| 54. 0} 53.4 .5| 47.4) 45,1) 45.4) 31.3) 52,4) a 49,5 
2) 14.8 15.6} 14.0 14.1 3) 15.8 13. 5)....- 17.9 14.4) 15.0 
2) 14.9 13. 8} 13.4 13.1 2) 14.7} 14.5) 14.4)... _- 14.8) 14.5) 14.4 
1°18 244.1/912.7 30.0 . 3] 33.0! 30.0) 31.2)... 33. 0 33.3} 33.0 
0} 58. 8 53. 8| 54.7 51.1 6) 89.7 46. 4| 40. 3)..._- 62.3) 62.3) 56.8 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foon n 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued IN 


Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washing: 











Nov. 15— Oct. Nov.| Oct. | Nov. Nov. 15 


15, 15, | 15, 
1913] 1! 1926 





1913 | 1926 


ren 
Bo 
=I" 





Cts. 
Sirloin steak 23. 6 
Round steak 1 20. 6 
eS ae 20. 0 
Cee CONG... he cenete jahat do......-| 156 





Cts.| Cts 

26. 5) 46. | 

22. 5} 39. 6) 42. 7 
21. 0} 34. 7) 34 
17. 6] 24.9} 25 


12. 8} 14. 
21. 4} 42. 
26. 4) 49. § 
31.3 














wmOorn” 
on 00 360" 


RR i RCO I 12.8 
Fa aR Ret do 24.0 
SE. -....cgmncuninn dee do 32. 0 
Ham, sliced............- 30. 0 


Lamb, leg of | ee 
te tedinniantonn «xb ee do 
Salmon, canned, red 
Milk, fresh 
Milk, evaporated. __.-.._| 15-16 oz. can. 
Butter | Pound 
Oleomargarine (all but- | 

ter substitutes). 
Cheese 


Cowe-l 


=—_— 
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nm ow 
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Vegetable lard substi- | 
tute. 

Eggs, strictly fresh 

Eggs, storage 

Bread 
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Beans, navy 
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Beans, baked No. 2 can___- 
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Corn, canned -_ _. fe wees 
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Sugar, granulated 
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2 Per pound, 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food* in November, 1927, compared with 
the average cost in the year 1913, in November, 1926, and October, 
1927. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the onc-yeal 
and the one-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 


—— 





3 For list of articles see note 5, p. 161. 

‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have beea 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 2. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


\VERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


Percent- 


age in- 
crease 
Novem- 
ber, 1927, 
compared 
with 
1913 








RFODOUNO wr 











Percent- | Percent- | 
age de- agein- | 
crease crease 
Novem- | Novem- | 
ber, 1927, | ber, 1927, | 
compared] compared 
with with 
Novem- | October, 
ber, 1926 1927 
3.2 10.6 
3.7 10.1 
3. 1 0.3 | 
2.7 0.3 | 
2.0 0.5 
4.0 1.0 
4.0 1,4 
4.4 0. 4 
4.1 10.2 
3.8 10.2 
5.2 10.6 
5.1 0.1 
0.8 0. 6 
4.6 0.9 | 
3. 7 10.4 | 
1.9 0.5 | 
5.3 0.2 
4.3 10.3 
8.5 10.8 
4,8 10.9 
4.7 11.0 
2.1 0.9 | 
3. 5 Oat] 
2.2 0.8 | 
3.7 10. 6 | 
4.0 | 0. 1 | 
| 











= 





City 





Minneapolis-_-____- 


Mobile 
De 
New Haven 

New Orleans 
New York 
Nowtoik 2.2.5.5... 
EE ES 
Peoria _- -_ 


Philadelphia......- 


Pittsburgh-__...... 
Portland, Me-_-_--- 
Portland, Oreg__.- 


Rochester......... 
3g SS 
 %) «i ae 
Salt Lake City__-- 
San Francisco-...- 
Savannah._....... 
Scranton 
has ES 
Springfield, Ill 
Washington, D. C 











Percent- 


Novem- 
ber, 1927, 
compared 


age in- 
crease 


with 
1913 
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air @.-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMBER. 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1927, NOVEMBER, 1926, AND WITH 


Percent- | Percent- 


age de- 
crease 
Novem- 


age in- 
crease 
Novem- 


ber, 1927, | ber, 1927, 
compared| compared 





with 
Novem- | October, 
ber, 1926| 1927 
| 
0. 
0. 6 
0, 
0. 6 
11.0 
0.4 
10.7 
10.6 
1.0 
0.2 
11.0 
3 


PROMS PHP PL PHONE SYONS NNEYN 
im Com on AAW Oe AM aACnacn OFNweO 





~ 
eooces ceooces SSeeoer 
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orn - OO 
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—— 





ules for each city included in the average prices. 


November 99 per cent of all the firms eupphy 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following- 


had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperatin 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be inclu 


The following summa 


merchants responded in 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR NOVEMBER, 1927 


i 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
For the month of 
ng retail prices in the 
named 39 cities 
with 
ed in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Denver, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, New Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Seattle. 

shows the promptness with which the 
ovember, 1927: 


eoria, Pittsburgh, 











Geographical division 











Item United ; 
States | North | South | North | South 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
| | 
Percentage of reports received_...........- 99. 0 99. 1 99. 4 99. 0 | 98. 0 
Number of cities.in each section from 
which every report was received__:.____ 39 11 7 10 | 5 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal oy 

T January 15 and July 15, 1913, November 15, 1926, and Octobe, 

15 and November 15, 1927, for the United States and for each 

of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. Th, 

prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not includ, 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an ext), 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices arp 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thos 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales fo, 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 

Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR IHovsp. 


HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 19183, NOVEMBER 15, 1926, AND OCTOBER |: 
AND NOVEMBER 15, 1927 





1913 1926 1927 








City, and kind of coal 


Jan. 15 July 15 Nov. 15 Oct. 15 | Nov. 15 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove — 
Average price 
Index (1913 = 100) 
Chestnut— 
Average price 
Index (1913= 100) 
Bituminous— 


Index (1913= 100) 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous 

Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Bituminous 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 

Boston, Mass.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous 


Bituminous 
Chicago, Il: 


Chestnut 
Bituminous 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 





* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and — in the Marc qand September 
Since July, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly, 
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mintk 1.-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
.? HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1926, AND OCTOBER 15 
AND NOV EMBER 15, 1927—Continued 























































1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal , | : 
Jan.15 | July15 | Nov.15 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 4 
| : Pave : 
Columbus, Ohio: ! 
Bitul NOUS. - -o< -nesecoesewcceemweeses|.ccuecoeees == se $9. 16 $7. 22 $7. 24 . 
Dallas, Tex.: : | | 
4rkansas anthracite— ; 
ee nendanaaes Aerts Ms bsnl fatale 16. 00 15. 33 | 15. 50 
BituUMINOUS ~ - ----- ee neewwerowoewonwn~ | $8. 25 | $7. 21 13. 22 12,7 12.7 ; 
ronver. Colo.? : 
jenver, oe x : 
Colorado anthracite— — | 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed............ 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 16. 10 16. 10 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. ---...-.....- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 50 16. 10 16. 10 
BituMiNOUS - --.------nnn---cen een enwwn 5. 25 4.88 10. 78 10. 42 10.61 nd 
Yetroit, Mieh.: 
“~ nnsylvania anthracite— | 
mo | SRE A | ION 
Fall River, Mass.: 
nnsylvania anthracite— 


' 
' 
' 
' 
i 
t 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
i 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
tw 
mr 






> Houston, Tex.: 




































Ritu Mins + .nconkbbeadesosoredecsves| sqoccauegnes|-cocesssccss 13. 00 12. 10 | 12. 20 
S Indianapolis, Ind.: 
BitiMiNORS.. -..c.sasunsegsooemunuecss- 3.81 3. 7 8. 34 7. 45 7. 35 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Dituminhs. 2... ..sabiniiwuteubeodussnes 7. 50 7.00 14. 00 14. 00 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
eS i aintibe minions & ae he S52 biden 14. 50 14. 00 14.10 
EE aS A ES, ete oie eS. eee 15. 83 15. 33 15. 33 
DILUMINOGDS ~ - 2 ee we ee ewe ew ewww wens | > ‘. 4. 
Little Rock, Ark.: } 
Arkansas anthracite— . 
NEF SN. cs ee a es RE 14. 00 13. 50 13. 50 i 
ee SRA SE a Si | 6. 00 5. 33 10. 80 11. 80 10. 43 é 
Los Angeles, Calif.: : 
NG arco ct bandbontinosccvetee- | 13. 52 12. 50 16. 06 16. 50- 16. 50 
© Louisville, Ky.: 
Dit uh att wcewesaener 4. 20 4.00 | 9. 19 7. 50 7. 50 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
J aR EIS | a ee ae ae 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 530 17. 30 





» Memphis, Tenn.: 
et aR 2 es aw AEE . ae 
S Milwaukee, Wis.: 








ot EE ae 
' Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 













lobile, Ala.: 
_ Bituminous........ SOSA Soe eee OS Ra 9. 92 | 9. 29 9. 46 
Newark, N.J.: 





eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee= 





} 
a A & Se 7. 50 6. 25 15. 35 15. 05 15. 10 
stew by ; yj SS IG EE Be 7.50 6. 25 15. 35 15. 05 15. 10 
New Orleans, La.: 
| Ee ba ae ee 16.06 16.06 10. 79 10. 29 10. 29 
2a 6 2 a . 66 
—o 80 





Se Cte 





























~~ —<— ceesene cece owe wee nn a! eee ee ee Sees Sees 


’ Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FO) 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1926, AND OC Top; Ris 
AND NOVEMBER 15, 1927—Continued a 


War 
HO 
[OUSp. 








City, and kind of coal 
July 15 | Nov.15 


on - — — 








Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous....-..... hit eeciieaiiieals $6. 63 | $6. 13 | $10. 29 
Peoria, Ml.: 
Bituminous . 46 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsy!vaaia anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 
Providence, R. L.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
stove 
Chestnut 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


P Chestnut 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 


Eg 


Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous 

Springfield, IL: 
I nh ul 

Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut..... Pil ees TO Sonar see, 
Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes, low volatile 

Prepared sizes, high volatile... ._- 

Run of mine, mixed............... 














One 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

3 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). ; - 
4 4 The thy price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically 1! 

elivered in bin. 

5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in November, 1927 


sale prices is shown for November by information collected in 

representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s revised index 
number, computed on prices in the year 1926 as the base and includ- 
ing 550 commodities or price series, stands at 96.7 for November as 
compared with 97.0 for the month before, a decline of nearly one- 
third of 1 per cent. Compared with November, 1926, with an index 
number of 98.4, a decrease of 134 per cent is shown. 

Farm products again showed a slight decline from the preceding 
month, due mainly to decreases in corn, hogs, lambs, calves, cows, 
cotton, peanuts, and onions. Beef steers, eggs, and wool, on the 
‘other hand, averaged higher than in the preceding month. 

Foodstuffs rose slightly in price, with minor increases reported also 

for hides and leather products, chemicals and drugs, and house- 
furnishing goods. No change in the general price level is shown for 
the group of miscellaneous commodities, while small decreases took 
place among textile products, fuel and lighting materials, metal 
products, and building materials. 
_ Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for October and November was collected, increases were 
shown in 157 imstances and decreases in 154 instances. In 239 
instances no change in price was reported. 


\ SLIGHT reaction from the recent upward movement of whole- 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(1926 = 100) 
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Comparing prices in November with those of a year ago, as m 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm produc: 
and hides and leather products were considerably higher, while food; 
and textile products were slightly higher. Decreases are shown fo; 
all other groups of commodities, ranging from less than one-fourth of 
1 per cent in the case of house-furnishing goods to 934 per cent in the 
case of building materials, and over 19 per cent in the case of fuel and 
lichting. 


NDEX MBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
jEPES EY COMMODITIES 


[1926100] 











Group and subgroup 








a a 
i Oe eh ulin aindtdibe abil 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 

Foods 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
Meats.... 

Other foods 

Hides and leather products.................--.-.-.--.---------- 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
nn. s., co wnduaiegannn<qgesntigiabiliins 
Other leather products. -..-.........-----...-----++---<s=< Jase 

Textile products 
Cotton goods 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods 
eo ee a Sees Seen perc gees eee 

Fuel and lighting 
Anthracite coal 
Ee Se eee Meee Mee ye meen | 
re SENDA. 8 eel ee GRIER] 2eeeees Ee Se 
Manufactured gas 
Petroleum s 

Metals and metal products 
[ron and steel 
Nonferrous metals. 

ES ES SOS OPES Soe my ee 
Automobiles. 
I et Ln pn decncccanenstndee< 

DU SER... cbinocemntbneecus A CAB ey We EE PE 


SSeeeee 


— 


— 
SRESESSERSE 
DW DOHONWODUHANEWOTENKHOOUUNWA 


Sia 
_ 
BARB 
CARS 
NOASN PPC PSS! 
Iw wrK ow Owowea b¢ 


— 


SESILKSSLERASE 


> > 


Pra) 
om 








oc 


mod 


Ts 
a 


BSSRESSF} 


Coe 
NOCOKUaeCeonnNoror 
~I 


— 


eee3eee 
23ae 


—e 


EES SETS asap eae 

of EE nae Se ee ea, oe: 

eB SER SE SR ee Oe 
Chemicals and drugs 

Chemicals 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals 

Fertilizer materials 

SS SS a CS SE SEE 


ad 
SSESRE 
E~ 


ARSESR: 


SERESR 
BESRRESES 


— 
ABOHAWBOUHOoCoeseoorrkgnvr- 


a 


B)| SSRSSSRSSEF 


- 


NEG SE Soe RSS SSRN capes ccneds ° 
Furnishings 
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Paper and pulp 
Rubber 
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Sources and Frequency of Price Quotations Used in Constructing 
Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


of Labor Statistics contains a statement showing the source: 

of the latest price quotations used in the preparation of the 
report, together with a tabulation showing whether prices are weekly, 
monthly, or averages for the month. To meet the demand for this 
‘nformation in advanee ef the appearance of the next annual bulletin, 
there is presented herewith such a statement for the 550 commodities 
or price series included in the revised series of index numbers recently 
computed by the bureau. There are certain duplications in the 
soures shown im this statement, due to the inclusion of some commod- 
‘ties in two different groups. Duplications have been omitted, how- 
ever, from the last column of the table. 


jee: annual bulletin on wholesale prices published by the Bureau 







TABLE 1.—SOURCES OF PRICE QUOTATIONS 
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Farm > Me Be and | s.-3, | fur- | | 
Source prod- Foods |/eath-} tile } and | S¢ta)| img | ieals | 2h | veyy, |Witl 
nets | er | prod-| light- prod | mate-| and ing lane- | With out 
prod- ucts | ing ucts | rials | drugs goods | °US idupli dupli 
wate | | Ca- | ea- 
| | tions tions 














Standard trade jour- 





ial ees 52 91 14 12 16 36 35 | _ & SPaere 13 | 340 314 
Manufacturers or sales 
nth...kscassnneiben 4 14 26; 57 7 36 19 6 | 38 12; 219; 205 
Boards of trade, asso- | | } 
stions, @UC......... 7 BS 1.ckees S Wieba- hc asuiin on ee 27 23 
Federal or State bu- 
FOMS....nccccussadiee 4 ee See - ee i ee a Se ene 10 | 8 


























Total...........) 67] 1121| 40| 75 | *] 73 | 257| %77| 438) 25| 596 | 550 





| Includes 22 commodities classified also with farm products. 
? Includes 10 commodities classified also with niletals and metal products. 
Includes 4 commodities classified also with foods. 
‘ : n — 5 —— classified also with textile products and 5 commodities classified also with metals 
ind metal products. 
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TABLE 2.—FREQUENCY OF PRICE QUOTATIONS 
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a ucts | ing | ‘ucts | Tials TUES | goods | US dupli- dupli- } 
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Wey . ..nonscamnnes | 56} 105 s| 19] 22| 3 23 i Samoan 13} 351 | 324 
Biweekly..........-_. Pe St at Re Be oe pei RE SPP ote 
Mesthly.......ccemaal 4 6 gage Y Came ii ° ee edi i} 34] 32 
Average for month - ...| 6 10 27 | 52 Meee 6 Bee 6| 38 ll | 202 185 
i | | | a 
Total...........] 67 | 1121 | 40 75 23 73 | 2 57 | 377 | 438 25 | 596 550 

a ae | | 








Includes 22 commodities classified also with farm products. 
, sucludes 10 commodities classified also with metals and metal products. 
includes 4 commodities classified also with foods. 
_ ‘Includes 5 commodities classified also with textile products and 5 commodities classified also with 
metals and metal products. i 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States an, 
in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foypio, 

fe countries have been brought together with those of this }yre,, 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most esa: 

to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, wh; 
is used in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled }y 
the bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satis{a, 
tory information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 
July, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers ay 
reproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers hers 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the neares 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers fo: 
different countries differs widely. These résults, which are desig; 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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CES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
COUNTRIES—Continued 
yt =a ne a 
} —_ United | « | India 
Country..| Haly Norway| Sweden | °Witzer-} ‘ing. | South 
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‘services and in private enterprises 
- 123 families of clerical workers and officials covered by the survey. 


Beport ted was 732 florins and the highest 19,231.44 florins. 


snd whose earnings add to the total income. 
ithe small families the wife was more often employed than when the 


Or tn 


COST OF LIVING 





Study of Family Budgets in Amsterdam, 1923-24 ! 


pleted a cost-of-living study covering the period from October 
i, 1923, to September 30, 1924, which was based on family 
budgets for 212 families. The classes of families covered by the 
investigation included those of officials, civil service employees, 
r0 mercial employees, teac hers, and manual workers in the city 
There were 89 workers’ families 


Ts municipal statistical office of Amsterdam has recently com- 


mple ‘te records were kept for the entire year in all but 11 cases. 
’ these cases there was a break in the accounting for a short time 
owing to some misfortune in the family such as sickness or death, but 
as the data in these cases were complete except for this short period 


Bihey were included for the time for which the accounts were kept and 


the income was given for the entire year. 
The families were divided into six groups according to income, 


hanging from those having an income of less than 1,800 florins ? per 


The lowest income 
The total 
number in the households at the beginning of the year was 922 persons, 
and at the close 943. The size of the family was adjusted to a unit 


year to those having 7,500 florins and more. 


Sof consumption equivalent to an adult male, and on this basis the 


households averaged 3.6 units. The average for the 123 families 
representing the higher salaried employees was 3.4, and for the 89 
workers’ families 3.89 units. Servants were not ineluded in comput- 
jing the number of units in the household, but the cost of food for 


them was considered to be equivalent to 0.9 of a unit, or the food 
mequirement of an adult female. 


The study showed, as in similar studies, that the proportion of the 


Hincome spent for food decreased in direct relation to increased income. 


Thus, in the group of families having incomes of less than 1,800 florins 


ba year, the average proportion of the total expenditures which was 
sspent for food amounted to 46.3 per cent, while in the highest income 


group only 15.9 per cent was spent for this item of the budget 
A classification of the incomes according to source shows that 


Salaries or wages are, of course, the principal source of revenue, 


although as the wages or salaries increase a growing amount is derived 
irom returns on investments, w hile as the size.of the family increases 

there 1s a corresponding 1 increase in the number of children who work 
On the other hand, in 


uily was large. In the families of salaried employee s the earnings 
he husband represented | 86.8 per ¢ cent of the total f family income; 


Vetneriands (nenstertons. Bureau van Statistiek. Huishoudrekeningen van 212 gezinnen uit vers 
ringender Soveleiaes (October 1, 1923-September 30, 1924). Amsterdam, 1927 
n at par= 40.2 cents; average exchange rate in 1924 was 38.2 cents. 
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the earnings of the wife, 1.2 per cent, and the earnings of the childyoy 
3.3 per cent, while 8.7 per cent of the income was derived from othe, 
sources. In the workers’ families the earnings of the hushg, 
amounted to 91.1 per cent of the total; of the wife, to 1.4 per cent: 
the children, to 4.2 per cent, and the income from other soypo 
amounted to only 3.3 per cent of the total income. 

Considerable deficits were shown in the lower income groups. Tp 
first group, which was made up entirely of workers’ families, had a) 
average income of 1,504.43 florins and an average expenditure 
1,673.98 florins. The following table shows the number of hous. 
holds in which there was a deficit, calculated in percentages of th, 
total income: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF WORKER®S’ FAMILIES HAVING A DEFICIT, SHOWN As ppp 
CENT OF TOTAL INCOME " 








Number of families having a deficit of- 





Income group Less 


2to5 
than 2 
per cent|Per cent 





' 

| 

Lees them 1.000 Gerine.iei ii c6 cst. ote ccks | 
1,800 to 2,400 florins 

1,400 to 3,600 florins 














The total deficit in the 45 workers’ families amounted to 8,851.55 
florins, or an average of 196.70 florins per family. The principal 


causes of the arrears in this group were expenses incidental to sick- 
ness, birth, and death, moving, repayments of loans, and the payment 
of back taxes. For all the groups of both classes combined there ! 
were found to be larger deficits in families in which there were a 
large number of children. 

In contrast to the 45 workers’ families which had a deficit, the 
remaining 44 showed some surplus. This amounted to an average 
of only 115.87 florins, however, and was found principally among 
families in which the income was over 2,400 florins. 

Table 2 shows the average incomes and expenditures for the 
different income groups and the distribution of expenditures among 
the different items of the budget, and Table 3 shows the percentage 
distribution of ‘total food cost in each class of households for the 
different kinds of food. 
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2.-AVERAGE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF 212 FAMILIES IN AMSTERDAM, 
‘ND PER CENT EXPENDED FOR DIFFERENT ITEMS OF THE BUDGET, BY INCOME 


Ur iy UP 


[Florin at par=40.2 cents; average exchange rate in 1924 was 38.2 cents] 





















































Households having a total annual income of— 
item Under | 1,800 to | 2,400to | 3,600to | 5,000to | 7,500 
1,800 2,400 3,600 5,000 7,500 florins 
florins florins florins florins florins | and over 
4 verage income Ee Se 1, 504. 43 | 2, 105.63 | 2,911.79 | 4, 243.23 | 6,153.80 | 11, 486. 53 
,verage expenditure (florins) --..........-| 1, 673.98 | 2,099.04 | 2,875.85 | 4,012.78 | 6,194.05 | 10, 104. 24 
Per cent expended for each item: 
Pont . oo at edriccuana «iecucnccanpoa 46.3 40. 4 36. 0 30.8 23. 2 15.9 
Rent... .. bk osbhbiebbitimed caiicdvotnubep Ge 14.3 12.9 11.1 9.6 8.9 9.1 
iH md HONG ac wc nhno ss as Se 6.9 6. 2 5.1 4.3 3.4 3.2 
Clothes 2 15655. cb o a sen daddddécsine 9.8 11.0 12.7 14.1 14.1 12.7 
| oo) a | a 3.2 4.6 5.5 6.8 5.1 5.3 
Tav08 ... dist eeedtadcieetddesbdecotios 2.5 4.5 7.0 8.0 13.9 19.3 
kness and insurance...........-...- 5.1 5.3 4.7 4.6 4.6 a7 
Fis Ia fe I tig get 2. 2 2. 5 1.4 .9 me .6 
( ulture praQy) Rist Rctehard ects Nee 1.6 2.4 2.8 3.5 4.1 5.6 
A mUSORNROR, - occ cocce meted etin dae 2.6 4.6 5.4 6.9 6.6 8.8 
Cl rity a ee ee ee ee 5 9 .9 1.5 .3 1.2 
\ssistance in the household. .........- . 04 5 1.6 3.7 8.6 8.9 
Mis sculbemeGeii uo605 + dt il sk ee 4.3 3.6 4.9 4.6 5.6 4.7 
TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL FOOD COST AMONG DIFFERENT 
ARTICLES OF FOOD, BY INCOME GROUP 
[Florin at par=40.2 cents; average exchange rate in 1924 was 38.2 cents] 
Per cent expended for each article of food in households hav- 
ing an income of— 
Total, all 
Item house- 
Under 1,800 to | 2,400 to | 3,600 to | 5,000 to 7,500 holds 
1,800 2,400 3,600 5,000 7,500 florins 
florins florins florins florins florins | and over 
Bread, biscuit, cake..........-- 17.2 14.9 13.4 14.0 9.4 7.5 13.5 
a ee a 3.4 4.3 4.6 5.9 6.3 6.2 4.8 
| RM EE cn eal. peta 2. 6 2. 6 2.3 2.4 1.3 1.7 2.4 
Milk .. 5.24 SE. ae ee bbacesasd 13. 4 12. 5 12. 6 10.9 11.7 10. 6 12.3 
Oheeee . «213.6. ebb usizd 1.7 2.2 2.5 2.6 3.4 2.2 2.4 
BOG... cdobebis chet, abt 2.2 2.4 2.8 2.9 3.9 4.1 2.8 
RI St ee 13. 3 15. 1 16. 0 16.3 19. 6 20. 5 16.1 
yearn hae SR Ie he 1.7 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.1 2.9 2.3 
| Re TA 13. 6 14.3 13.8 13. 4 12.1 12.1 13. 6 
Tea, coffee, cocoa..............- 5.7 5.0 4.4 4.0 3.3 3.3 4.5 
RRR ae lee 6.3 5.9 5.7 5.8 4.2 3.5 5.6 
Other condiments. ...........-- .9 1.1 1.4 1.4 1.8 3.2 1.4 
Potatoes. <5. oes ee he 8. 7 6.6 6.2 5.8 4.1 3.2 6.1 
Vewotabee iid tte 5.8 5.4 5.4 5.0 5. 2 6.8 5.4 
PTGS . eo ea 2.9 3.9 4.0 4.9 5.9 6.8 4.3 
Drinks. . 2k eee .6 1.6 2.6 2.4 5.7 5.4 2.5 
yo eR PPR ae 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
a | ‘ 
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Awards and Decisions 


Ferryboatmen—California Railway Lines 


WAGE dispute between the Ferryboatmen’s Union of (Cali- 
A fornia and various railroad lines centering at San Francisco— 
viz, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Northwestern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, and Western Pacific Railroad Cos., was settled by 
an award of a board of arbitration consisting of Charles D. Marx. 
W. R. K. Young, Louis Bloch, James L. Dunn, F. L. Burckhalter, 
and J. A. Christie, October 31, 1927, and reads as follows: 


Rue 2. Passenger and ear ferries and tugs towing car floats: Firemen, $146.35 
per month; deck hands, $139.40 per month; cabin watchmen, $139.40 per month: 
night watehmen, $120 per month; matrons, $85 per month. 

Fire boats: Firemen, $97.57 per month; deck hands, $92.94 per month. 

Rue 6. Assigned crews will work on the basis of 8 hours or less on watch each 
day for six consecutive days. 

Exceptions: 

(1) On boats with two crews, watches may be separated by an interval of time. 

(2) Extra crews may be used on any day it is found necessary to operate one 
or two crewed boats beyond assigned hours of regular crews. 

(3) Where three crews are used, watches may be as long as 8 hours and 40 
minutes, provided the combined watches do not exceed 16 hours and no crew 
works over 48 hours in six consecutive days. 

(4) Where two crews are used, watches may be as long as 8 hours and 40 
minutes, provided the combined watches do not exceed 16 hours and no crew 
works over 48 hours in six consecutive days. 

(5) On boats operating out of Vallejo Junction crews may be assigned 12 hours 
per day and not to exceed 48 hours per week. 

(6) On one and two crewed tugs towing car floats crews may be worked not to 
exceed 9 hours and 20 minutes per watch. 

(7) On three-crewed tugs towing car floats and car ferries, except on Carquinez 
Straits, erews may be assigned 12 hours on watch with 24 hours off watch, pro- 
vided such assigned watches average 48 hours per week within the time required 
to bring it about. 

(8) On fire boats crews will work 24 hours on and then 24 hours off without 
pay for time off. 

(9) Limit anywhere provided on length of watches does not apply in emer- 
gency or when necessary to make extra trips to handle heavy volume of traiflic 
which can not be handled on schedule trips. 

(10) Watches on three-crewed boats shall not begin or terminate between 1 
a. m. and 6 a. m. 

(11) Employees required to operate boats to and from yard shall be paid regular 
run rates. 

(12) Night watchmen may be assigned on 12-hour watches four days per week. 

Rue 8. The monthly salary now paid the employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall cover the present recognized straight-time assignment. All service 
hourage in excess of the present recognized straight-time assignment shall be paid 
for in addition to the monthly salary at the pro rata rate. 


A dissenting opinion was filed by the last-named two arbitrators, 
representing the railroad, from which the following extracts are taken: 


The increase in pay, together with changes in hours of service, as provided for 
by the majority award, will exceed $250,000 per year, a large portion of which 
must fall upon service that is already being operated at aloss. It is common 
knowledge that a substantial burden of operating cost added to any class of serv- 
ice must sooner or later fall upon the public, either in increased rates or in reduced 
service, or both. 
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The present wage rates of the employees involved were fixed by the United 
States Railroad Labor Board as of December 1, 1923, since which date there 
has been no change in the cost of living or other controlling conditions such as 
would justify the excessive increases here allowed. The cost of living now closely 
approximates that which prevailed at the time the present wage rates were 
established, and for some time past the trend has been downward. 

No evidence is now presented that, in our judgment, warrants the elimination 
of the “12 hours on and 24 hours off’’ assignments in passenger service and the 

her changes in freight service provided for by the majority award. 

Money is constantly required for expansion of service and additional equip- 
ment; additional and unnecessary operating costs can not fail to hamper or 
prevent the securing of such funds. 

The necessary limitations of this dissent forbid an analysis of the voluminous 
testimony and exhibits; we must therefore be content with expressing our con- 
viction that there is no justification therein for the majority award. 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Boards of Adjustment 
Eastern Region 


IN DOCKET No. 378, dated November 28, 1927, the Train Service 

Board of Adjustment for the Eastern Region disposed of a case 
involving the engineers, firemen, conductors, and trainmen with the 
New York Central Railroad-Ohio Central Lines. The facts in the 
case are as follows: 


During the early part of March, 1926, the management contracted with the 
Walsh Construction Co. to perform construction work which consisted in extend- 
ing some 15 passing tracks between Ridgeway and Toledo and the building of a 
new yard at Toledo along the side of other yards and also adding new tracks 
along the running track leading to the dock tracks. 

In extending the passing tracks on the western division between Ridgeway and 
Toledo, a distance of 80 miles, cuts were made on the hill north of Kenton and 
also at North Findlay and the dirt hauled in both directions to the passing tracks 
that were being lengthened, for filling-in purposes, and this dirt was handled 
over the main track for distances up to 25 miles straightaway. 

In building the new yard at Toledo the slag for filling was delivered to Toledo 
yards by road crews, and the Walsh construction crews would go into the yards 
and get the material and at times actually switch the material out of storage 
tracks where other cars were stored and take to the new yards a distance of from 
1 to 1% miles over yard tracks. ? 

In building the tracks leading to the dock yards the dirt for filling was hauled 
from a point west of Moline, a distance of approximately 6 miles, using at times 
both main track and yard running tracks. 

On Mareh 13 bulletins were posted at Toledo and Columbus for conductors for 
pilots for the Walsh Construction Co. crews. Two crews were used on the 
western division and from one to five crews were used in Toledo yard work. 

_ The committee contended that this action violated several articles 
in the various agreements with the employees named. 

lhe carrier in stating its position in the matter said that the various 
rules quoted and referred to ‘‘cover only the regular operation and 
inaintenance of the railroad”’ and “‘come into play only when service 
is performed by the railroad company. They contain no obligation 
upon the railroad company to man construction trains with railroad 
employees.”’ 

The management has taken the position that the work referred to was heavy 
construction, chargeable to capital account, and was entirely foreign to the ordi- 
lary operation and maintenance wo;!. which is covered by the agreements. It 
was necessary to provide these new facilities at the earliest possible date in order 


lo expedite the handling of anticipated heavy movement of coal for lake shipment, 
and as our regular maintenance forces are not equipped to undertake such a 
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large amount of new construction, it was necessary to secure the servic. 
construction company with the necessary organization, equipment, and perso) 
to do the work and carry it to a prompt completion. his was in the interes 
of efficient and economical operation. Contractors who make contracts fo; 4 
piece of work include in the cost the use of their equipment and personnel, ap; 
if these can not be used, a carrying charge for such equipment and personnel 
must be added to the cost of the work, thereby increasing the expense | 
railroad. 

The present case appears to be an attempt to secure a new rule, apparentl; 
prompted by disputes which have arisen on other railroads and given publicity 
through decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. , 


The decision of the board, in part, was as follows: 


The present practice of many railroads warrants an opinion that all extended 
or exclusive main-track movements should be made by train and engine emp|oye¢s 
in the service of the railroad. This should not prevent contractors’ employees 
from using. main track for short distances for purpose of getting material and 
supplies, coal or water, or going to tie-up point. 


yr 4 
a 


0 the 


Western Region 
Deadheading 


HE Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region 
rendered a decision September 23, 1927, No. 2444, relative to 

pay for deadheading. A fireman on the Atchison stub of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad laid off on January 1. On 
notification the division headquarters at St. Joseph deadheaded a 
fireman to Atchison on the first train leaving after the request for a 
substitute had been received. As he did not arrive on time, the 
roundhouse foreman used a roundhouse employee to fire the engine 
and refused to permit the substitute to go to work on his arrival, 
but told him to deadhead back to St. Joseph and permitted the round- 
house employee to continue work for the rest of the day. The car- 
rier refused to pay the substitute for work because none had been 
performed. The committee, however, said he was ordered to dead- 
head to Atchison and should have been permitted to relieve the round- 
house employee on his arrival at Atchison and under the circumstances 


was entitled to the pay provided for the stub run and deadheading 
from and to St. Joseph. 


Claim sustained. 
Deadheading and Seniority 


Decision No. 2471 of the Train Service Board of Adjustment for 
the Western Region, made September 28, 1927, also related to pay for 
deadheading. The rules allow no pay for deadheading when in the 
exercise of seniority. A fireman on the La Crosse division of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad was, because of increase of busi- 
ness, promoted to position of engineer and went to Daytons Bluff to 
assume his duties at that point. He put in a claim for deadheading 
on the ground that he was promoted, not in the exercise of seniority 
but because of the increase of business, and that the deadheading 
was therefore by order of the company. 

The board sustained his claim. 


Physical Reexamination 
The Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region 


rendered a decision September 1, 1927, in Case No. 2437, relative to 
physical reexamination of engineers and fireman on the Chicago « 
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North Western Railway. An engineer on the Black Hills division 
of that road was directed on September 18, 1926, to report to a certain 
local surgeon for physical examination. He reported September 20, 
nassed a satisfactory examination, but was not allowed to return to 
work until September 27 when his division office had received approval 
of the examination from Chicago, which was received 7 days later. 
He laid claim for 9 days’ pay, under Rule 17 (a) of the engineers’ 
-ehedule, reading as follows: 

Engineers on assigned runs who have not been given an opportunity to go out 
+» their turn, provided they have not been displaced under other provisions of this 
aoreement and have had sufficient rest, will be paid for all time or mileage lost. 

The carrier refused payment on the ground that the rule had ‘‘never 
been applied in cases where an engineer was held out of service pend- 
ing physical reexamination,’ and was not intended to cover such a 
condition. 

The board, however, sustained the claim. 


Pay for Two Classes of Service 


A question of pay for two classes of service was raised in decision 
No. 2460, decided by the Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Western Region September 27, 1927. A hostler helper at Hastings, 
Nebr., on the Lincoln division of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, worked a regular shift from 4 p. m. to midnight. One 
night by order he relieved a switch-engine fireman from 10 p. m. to 
12.10 a. m. For this he claimed pay for two separate days, as rule 
28 did not permit combining hostling service and yard service. 

The claim was sustained. 





Railway Clerks—Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 


WAGE dispute between the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and Station Employees and the 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. was settled by an award 
made by a board consisting of William Walliser, C. H. Westbrook, 
George M. Harrison, George W. Eastty, Victor S. Clark, and Ralph 
EK. Heilman, November 4, 1927. The award was as follows: 


1. Add to the rates of pay in effect October 31, 1927, an increase of 7 per cent 
of the existing rates for all classes of labor coming within groups 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
83, 103, and 104 of the Interstate Commerce Commission classification. 

2. Add to the rates of pay in effect October 31, 1927, an increase of 4 per cent 
of existing rates for all classes of labor coming within groups 31, 101, 105, and 106 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission classification. 

3. The increase of rates of pay herein provided for shall be effective as of 
November 1, 1927. 

4. The sum of the increases granted the employees by this award may be 
distributed by a joint action and agreement of the parties to this arbitration in 
such manner as to bring about an adjustment of the inequalities in rates of em- 
ployees covered by this award, provided, that in the event of the parties to this 
arbitration failing to agree as to said distribution within a period of 30 days from 


- a the award shall be applied as though this paragraph were not a part 
lereot, 


The first named two members of the board, representing the 
carrier, filed a dissenting opinion, using the following words: 
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The primary objection to the majority award is the burden which the increases 
wage cost places upon railway transportation in the territory served by ;}j, 
railway, thus impairing the efficient and economical operation of its seryj,, 
Further, because of the fact that an abundance of labor of the classes here j). 
volved is available at less than the wages now being paid, the fact that its ; mploy. 
ees are now earning more than they could earn in other lines of work and mo 
than like labor is receiving in agricultural and other industry, the conceded fact 
that changes in cost of living do not justify any wage increase and that there ;, 
no other economic justification for such an increase, we dissent from the awan 
of the majority. ‘ 





Railway Clerks—Wabash Railway Co. 


UNDER date of August 17, 1927, an arbitration board consisting 

of Fred L. Williams, George M. Harrison, and 8S. FE. Cotte; 
rendered a decision in a dispute between the Brotherhood of Rail. 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and Station Em. 
ployees and the Wabash Railway Co. relative to an increase in wages, 
A copy of this decision was printed in the Labor Review for October. 
1927 (p. 209). Later a controversy arose between the parties as 
to the meaning and application of section 4 of the award. The 
board therefore reconvened November 21, 1927, stated that it was 
not its intention in the award to discriminate against similar em. 
ployees in the employ of the carrier prior thereto, and after a hearing 
rewrote section 4, as follows: ' 


Employees filling positions of clerks or machine operators who, prior to their 
employment by the Wabash were without previous clerical experience as 4 
clerical worker and who shall not have served one whole year prior to the effective 
date of this award—to wit, August 16, 1927—shall after the end of one year's 
service in such position or positions be paid for future services the established 
full rate of pay for the position occupied; and for any unexpired portion of an 
said first year remaining after the going into effect of this award, shall be paid 
as follows: For any remaining portion of the first six months of said employ- 
ment occurring after August 16, 1927, shall be paid at the rate of $2.35 per day; 
for any remaining portion or whole of the second six months of their employ- 
ment occurring after August 16, 1927, shall be paid at the rate of $3.19!4 per 
day; and al) such employees entering the service and filling such positions after 
August 16, 1927, shall be paid as follows: $2.35 per day for the first six months 
and $3.1914 per day for the second six months, and thereafter the established 
full rate of pay for the position occupied. 


S. E. Cotter, representing the carrier, declined to concur in the 
new decision, holding that the section as written ‘‘is plain and con- 
clusive and not subject to interpretation, as would be clearly appar- 
ent if the majority had inserted the original section 4 in the so-called 
interpretation thereof, and that the board, or a majority thereol, 
is without authority to make an amended award establishing con- 


ditions which change or vary from the original award, as a majority 
of the board have attempted to do.”’ 





Signalmen—Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
AN ARBITRATION board consisting of Perry B. Miller, L. W. 


Givan, and L. L. Morton handed down a decision, November 
12, 1927, in a wage dispute between the Brotherhood of Railway 
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‘malmen of America and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
he old and the new rates for the various workers are as follows: 


New rate Old rate 
‘onal construction POGUE a ns Bs emai 3 per month... $200. 61 $215. 61 
ional maintenance SOURNEOG 6 ai acc cceeResul GOUi ais 185. 20 195. 20 
1.sistant signal foreman --.-.-----.-.-----.- per hour--_ . 84 . 88 
i -ading signalmen, leading maintainers --- ~~~ ~~ __- do... - . 79 . 83 
Sicnalmen, signal maimtainers_.....-...---.---.--. OOs wi . 74 . 78 
ional linemen--------------------------------- do... . 70 . 74 
ong) STOURMERME sion ain oie ivi 4 bere sine ojo sens G0. - 46 . 64 . 66 
ong) hel PCLS... daihs HSS < SHANE 46s sew sions HM el. do__.. . 49 . 52 


Rates of signal laborers were increased 2 cents per hour. 

' Assistant signalmen and assistant maintainers start at 51 cents 
Bper hour, as before, but the increases from first to eighth period are 
® cents a period instead of 2 cents. oe 
L. W. Givan filed a supplementary opinion, from which the follow- 
ng extracts are taken: 

' The increases provided for in the award are entirely inadequate, and I am 
Hof the sincere belief that the evidence fully justifies granting of at least the full 
Samount of increases asked for by the brotherhood. The result of this award 
Sallows a condition of unjust discrimination and inequality to continue, which in 
Smy judgment will be detrimental to both the morale of the employees and the 
Peflicient operation of the railroad. 
' The request of the brotherhood in this arbitration case is that the peak rates 
Hof pay which existed in the year of 1920 be restored to the signal department 
employees of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The record shows without 
Peontradiction the following facts, which in my opinion justify full compliance 
Hwith the request to reestablish these rates: 
© (a) Union wage scales throughout the entire United States are not substan- 
Mially higher than they were during the peak period of 1920. This fact was 
Sproved without question and no attempt made by the railroad to deny it. 
» (b) The present rates of pay of a great majority of other classes of employees 
Non the Louisville & Nashville Railroad have either been recently established 
Sabove their former peak rates or at a point equaling those peak rates. ‘Through 
Marbitration the train dispatchers have just been granted rates $15 per month 
above their 1920 peak. The many classes of trainmen and conductors now 
Penjoy rates in excess of their 1920 peak rates. The locomotive firemen and engine- 
Nmen, through the process of arbitration, have received rates in excess of their 
1920 peak. The telegraphers have been granted wage increases which restore 
Mthe rates which existed for that class in 1920. The clerical forces have received 
Hwage advances so that present wages practically equal their 1920 level. 
>» (c) It was shown that the general wage level of all workers in the United States 
at the present time is substantially higher than during the 1920 peak period. 
eS It was shown that in the United States the average income per family at 

resent is far in excess of the average income of 1920 and that the average income 
pper person gainfully occupied is likewise much higher than in 1920. 


“ 
@ 


pe, ane ce 


| L. L. Morton signed a dissenting opinion assigning the following 
"specific reasons for his belief that the increases were unwarranted. 


©. (1) The wage scale of these employees was adjusted by the United States 
HLabor Board in 1921 and 1922 by awards presumptively fair and reasonable 
paiter consideration of all relevant facts, and this scale was further voluntarily 
pnodified and the rates increased by the railroad company in 1926, since which 
Héwards, both above mentioned, there has been no substantial change in economic 
pconditions, such as cost of living and continuity of employment, that would 
Hustily disturbing the established wage scale. On the contrary, the trend in 
Wholesale prices for the past two years has been distinctly downward, which 
ondition must inevitably result in a reduction in retail prices also, and con- 
*equently in an increased purchasing power of the dollar. 
2) The railroad company submitted uncontroverted evidence proving— 
That it is paying to these signal mechanics of the maintenance-of-way 
department wages substantially equal to those paid by other carriers in the 
Southeastern region. Under the award above the company is required to pay 
More than the current scale of any railroad in the southeastern region. 
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(b) That these mechanics are now paid wages that compare favo; 
the wages of other skilled mechanics in the maintenance-of-way and mz 
of-equipment departments of the company. 

(c) That, as compared with the pre-war period, the increase in wag 
employees has far outstripped the increase in costs of living, their 
hourly rates from 1913 to 1927 being approximately 140 per cent and the gina. 
increase in monthly compensation being about 100 per cent for the pring, 
classes affected, while the cost of living has only increased about 75 pe, on 
during the same period, this cost of living automatically reflecting ai: 
creased standard of living. 

(d) That the existing wage scale is attractive and satisfactory to these ne. 
chanics as proven by the low labor turnover for many years past. 

(3) While often asserted it was not proven in this case that these si 
chanics are entitled to wages higher than other railroad mechanics b, 
any superior knowledge, skill, responsibility, or reliability. 

(4) The award in this case imposes an unfair and unjustifiable burden yp 
the employer which ultimately must be shared by the public, that is, the shipper 
and travelers who buy railroad transportation service; it may and doubtless yj 
adversely affect the wage scales of other carriers of our territory; and it wij 
unquestionably have a tendency to promote dissatisfaction and lower mom 
among other classes of employees. 
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*.. : Statistics of Immigration for October, 1927 


- me MEE By J.J. Konna, Carer Statistician Unitep States Burau or Immiaration 


1 me. LIENS admitted to the United States in October, 1927, num- 
u : A bered 53,297. This is 5,487 above the average admitted 
during the previous six months. There was, however, a small 
open «outward movement of alien passengers in October last, as evidenced 
svil Me by the departure of 22,826 aliens. 
' Aliens deported from the United States under warrant proceedings 
" numbered 932. Some of the principal causes for these deportations 
' were entering without immigration visa (457), criminal and immoral 
classes (147), mental or physical defective (93), unable to read when 
over 16 years of age (60), and likely to become a public charge (45). 
During the same month of October, 1927, a total of 1,567 aliens were 
debarred from entering the country, 1,334 having been turned back 
at points along the international land boundaries and 233 at the sea- 
ports of entry. The principal cause for debarment this month was 
failure to present a proper visa under the immigration act of 1924, 
nearly 96 per cent, or 1,501, of the total debarred having been rejected 
for this reason. 

Canada, Germany, Mexico, the Irish Free State, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and Poland, in the order named, 
were the principal countries from which the immigrant aliens came 
during October, 1927, over five-sixths of the total immigration this 
month coming from these eight countries. 

Less than one-third (17,315) of the 53,297 aliens entering the 
United States in October last were of the class charged to the quota. 
The bulk of the remainder came in as natives of nonquota countries 
(11,367), as returning residents (12,995), or as visitors (5,716). 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 1927 





Inward Outward 








—_—______________| 4 Jiang | ——- Aliens 


| 

| Aliens admitted Ini de- Aliens departed Tni de- 

eee United barred| * pa United ported 
’ States from States after 


citi- enter- citi- land- 
Non- zens | / otal ing ! Non- zens Total ing ? 
immi-| Total|  ar- rant? emi- | Total?) de- 
grant rived g grant ? parted 


Period 








Immi- 
grant 











‘ | 
1927 | | 
| 





| 
i | 23, 420] 15,973| 39,3931 29,935] 69,328/ 2,002) 9, 230] 18, 509) 27,739] 65, 686| 93,425) 700 
August......_. | 28, 418| 19,011) 47,429) 57, 701/105, 130) 1 6, 322| 17,014) 23, 336, 43, 039| 66, 375] 1, 346 
September ...| 31,000} 25, 619) 56,619 75, 557/132, 176| 1 7, 625| 16,885! 24,510) 39, 748] 64,255] 901 
October....... | 31, 719} 21, 578] 53, 297| 50, 254/103, 551) 1 6, 402 16, 424| 22,826 24, 306| 47,222) 932 


Total_..|114, 557| 82, 181|196, 738| 213, 447/410, 185 6, 743420, 579 68, 83 98, 411| 172, 800,271, 280 3, 879 
| 























—_— 











Not included among inward numbers, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
Deported aliens are included among the emigrant or the nonemigrant aliens. 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITT} *)) 
INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENC E OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DE} RAN 
DURING OCTOBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 31, 1927, BY COUNT Ri pg” 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residencel 




































































Immigrant Emigr 
Country i = 
, October, | a ae October, uly 
1927 ctober, 1927 October 
1927 1997 
a " 
Albania be ee ae ESS, eee 22 | 120 7 
ESTEE Ge RE eI ee ge ERE NP 151 | 422 39 
Deed. cob... esdlltG lll. Roden -seocen 65 | 256 46 oe 
RSL ROS EERE FCT GE OR EE: 19 | 83 10 | - 
RR eT RE a ly sh Re” 150 | 1,028 146 71 
pS FR a es te ee ee eee eee 56 | 150 I 
RN ee ee 241 784 41 | 219 
BNGMMIR. | oon oi se conse ce noes 20 eee ee oo core ceewooeses 13 | 4 See 
Finland aptaitineaiaiadin anna ccna timidity 44 179 33 | 2) 
France, including Rs ARPS A GR S- 483 1, 540 150 | qs 
Germany - a an 5, 102 13, 304 379 2, 160 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
BELTS SPARS ER is £9 2 AS ACE ig BE SSeS 741 2, 738 311 9 487 
oo se pepe ote 2k Ti wiedingssa \ 
RN LR A te ale Tl tt piel As 1, 883 4, 125 95 BAY 
Wales_..__- PP Fi PET ES LPT STN PN 164 607 8 | Ig 
SI : - siniacnntianedinaenwdndhaweviemratm dBase bir igbicny 269 930 169 | 37 
a ~ £  e poy EERE SEG GRIMES PETS SSS BE 2 eee © 76 323 107 | 349 
EE a ae ee.) TSS ae 3, 557 8, 459 53 51g 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia - - BB leeretint ie 1, 739 6, 201 1, 924 6. 830 
BRL. biti ddsh hiab en Ebb CASES a oe i> des ven~b-- gabe 34 91 3 4 
Ee nition  Sauisniedliemanil 42 180 7 | 157 
eS RTS eS a ETL ES ? died 17 32 1 f M 
a 228 582 39 176 i 
| RAEI SS Eee DLL IRE AR AS. LS SR ald 690 2, 045 135 | 466 ma? 
UL chee hte tntiautit as 673 3, 067 212 | 1, 531 a} 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape » Verde, and Madeira k 
Dees 33. oe se ll eg PATI BOS Lee 86 230 li | 4 R 
I do i teat AEE 103 440 95 86 K 
AGES ey Ss a a ee ‘dee 121 | 493 19 132 : 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands__-._----- 51 | 174 89 758 5 
Ke aceite. el Sad aR Yo pte tec ae hace tf ee 713 | 2, 388 86 44 s 
Switzerland. _................--.......---. ~3.-b)4L6 ok 282 | 738 47 eh 2 
po SE aaa RE OQEY SY eet 38 | 138 19 2 3 
, sh be ti RR SEER ERE BRS IES RP Le Rae 163 | 490 149 767 " 
I se tnd 465 4655 ~ cls hte 0 6p he php < fehe 59 , | vor eeeee | 17 , 
Total, Europe_.........------ ecsee wl ALi 18, 096 | 52, 643 4, 431 29, 283 : ; 
Milas 2 6.6.5522555..<5: 5 | li 3 5 
OO ee Pe SS ee ee eee ee 129 | 644 632 | 1, 87 
aay Bee EM te sla Presaeniage Te RL ial hy. at DIRS EI 5 } 44 31 id 
JeNML 44300. 5. oe ; i id 56 | 238 132 18 
0 Pe ee ae eee 47 | 187 6 { 
eS ee Re PAS en Se 12 | 30 4 12 
EI NG RE NER AES NT GET AE 61 | 201 35 
Fe, Ce Boiss hc ye 5 he - 3 | 25 I 32 
I Crit oes ncece cs. cSiniheeg ides aueies dar 12 | 97 7 26 
i ince chicihcmineetcecaeannnamtil _| 330| 1, 47 851 | 8 
Canada. - _- sssetseebeued... es 5 7, 641 | 32, 494 195 47 
A ET EER LOL ALT NEE RIE: 323 960 75 260 
a cndanalieeuewn ade pikarereheretevdcseainsasihces seduce serene | 4,301 | 22, 058 325 | 1, 250 
CRE. 6. nnccnedtnitdid~ackdestMaddt dilipbide«-sneernee 261 1, 491 128 54 
Other West Indies_....------ eT NR 8 ' 139 487 172 33 
British Honduras_-........-.-.-.-- Bats SPREE ee + EB Ss coapiaateln cosas 21 1 6 
Other Central America... _--.....---.-.-- SP OG an } 122 | 841 59 283 
i i ltd wuinition de Mi eresoe 102 | 371 16 28 
Other South America .......--.----------- a 315 | 1, 254 109 
ND cathe at Ee Smead nae ¢ 2 | _ fe 
ee ere eee 13, 206 | 59, 981 | 1, 080 4, 58 
MRF... nnn ne - nn een on nnn een en eeee-e--ee 20 | 91 | 4 | 4 
CT SAMS ood cone deaew one no RRL Ee oS 23 | 118 12 | ob 
PE TR TES hte aE 17 | 152 15 | wo 
I ag 2 I i Al eS po | 17 | 15 7 | 36 
Other Pacific islands_.......--..-.--. nine heesib-ameaienn aig, 5 20 2 
iit ariecnsenenieiarigenntnlinninnainit manent 87 | 456 | 40 | 194 
Grand total, all countries_............-- Roomate 31, 719 | 114, 557 6, 402 | 20, 579 
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iS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 


“RING OCTOBER, 1927 AND FROM JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 31, 1927, BY RACE OR 





















































’ Immigrant } Emigrant 
Race or people July to | July to 
a October, * — ’ | October, 
~" 1927 So ae 

Ba trican black) LE LLL ES een anes en 105 382 43 | 212 
BArmenial_.--~-------ne-e02----~---00---2----- 2-72-20 124 426 5 19 
Bol emia _ rand Moravian (Czech) ...--..-__..--........ 101 464 96 451 
»nigarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin. ----....... .....- 63 230 139 586 
BAIR 6 S| OT 73 453 618 1, 846 
ian an PS SS SSA Re Raga ale 109 314 20 214 
gE RLS ST alle tad 168 4,071 84 407 
Dat natian, Bosnian, and Herzogovimian._____....--._.- Il 40 15 60 
ol an chigdiewash + cqumnintedonbemmeanting 323 1, 056 93 426 
¢ In i RR LE CEST RE emit Ae Silat oehalatsianenetnedl 19 28 46 
a Pe el 5 +, A ee 3, 416 14, 646 577 3, 521 
mi Te eT as. omemrmineine’ 62 266 35 254 
oe SRR SEE, CS. ae EEE Set 2, 086 8, 302 143 869 
Sa. co apcnmpslecitaapatenianeamnaniiuacateateaiteatainsiiiaiteteatiianen ta satiny sively tation 6, 078 16, 341 493 2, 761 
dimanche inmitiies paicwu dias ivbabeatietmald 313 1, 132 175 968 
hie DEW... --a--2~-2-w-wrererenerennceeccwnreoerrore 855 4, 311 24 iil 
0 RES 5 eae eR 5, 030 14, 081 79 657 
Bel rali eT pl SII ale Fae a pe eT ea as er 260 923 93 782 
italian (south) .__......-------+----- +--+ ne one 1, 628 5, 672 1, 340 6, 074 
m Japanese... 22+ -- 2-22 ono oo oo oe ne we eee eerne-- 52 224, | 127 392 
BS Korean eee wee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee oe ere wre + | err ewe oo S| 1 15 
® Lithuanian -__.----.---- ---------------~--------------- 39 123 | 6 172 
Mee nce Sadun Soscenhupbiidnhobsesodbetdeaber 105 401 | 117 395 
LT SATIS. tiles deplete 4, 195 21, 614 | 292 1, in 

a ee eet ee aes: ee wweee-------|eeceeee----- : 
i ee 3¥1 1, 330 | 206 lL, 865 
PDE... cts ce uhaltteaweagabas<osKecupecorepann 94 293 23 456 
me Rum: MIAN. ..-------n2aeeeeenn-nnnn anno n-ne a eaeamne aes 39 ‘136 79 327 
EIR Dia os eS AA pe! 130 471 44 234 
; juthenian (Russniak)_...-.---..--- ie feemes tn 30 113 | 3 33 
= <candinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) aad 1, 857 6, 096 | 295 1, 183 
Messteh i... iL Libsbh Lt. cbdd. Abe sa tt -LL)- dads ds 2, 926 9, 299 | 150 989 
OES PE ET EP ONL POSE NG 268 829 | 44 | 295 
pS panish a i ane Bie rately nate taco te 90 516 | 180 | 1, 032 
mpenish Aampplee 2. ULih . atin di dood 5st bb dew ed 346 l, 536 114 | 635 
lattes AR A Rt RRO I AT 79 278 | 29 | lil 
bs Turkish no nb bb te a ban ub aaa seR tad dbs Seb cb wen 3 "4 21 70 
St FS ME ee 192 675 14 44 
m= West Indian (except Caban)-...........-...-.---.--.-.- 47 211 36 | 124 
Other peoples. _.... 2.4. ns 2se ss ee- eee e--o ane en- ead 4 31 196 | 21 | 71 
rome SS Rod ais Ac ean | ga7i9 | 114,567 | 6, 402 | 29, 579 
bege! SO TO is eh eee 15, 943 60, 331 | 4,819| 20,270 
eee ee Se eae ee ee See e eee 15, 776 54, 226 | 1, 583 | 0%, 300 
Mader 36 yearso0. JOU ill i LE 5, 408 19, 555 | 2665 | 1, 388 
Lh es a ee 23, 441 84, 427 | 4, 480 20, 689 
DED ne PP cet te abe wep ec cenpducdbechanes | 2, 875 10, 575 1, 657 7, 502 

} os e 

i Tsai 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED DURING OCTOBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO 
Es TOBER 31, 1927, SHOWING PRINCIPAL CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


AC T OF 1924, BY PRINCIPAL PLACES OF BIRTH, AS SPECIFIED 








| 


Aliens admitted 




















Nonimmigrant 
Quota | Grand 
Place of birth | immigrant et 6| ‘Total | total 
| during | July 1, 
a *. - 
| July to July to 1927 Oct. : 
| ber ae October, \ poo ae October, | 1927 
| 1927 , 1927 
| 
Ratege | SIERO ESE Se SPSETE TOS | 37,089| 48,408] 19,659| 70,273| 36,748 | 118,771 
ee 105 545 1,715 7, 282 1, 820 | 7, 827 
ang «RE TIE lee a TREES SS ea 28 155 61 327 By | 482 
Anstralia and Paeffic Islands__..........-- 23 130 434 2, 154 457 2, 24 
Canada, Mexico, and other America _____- 70 239 | 14,113 | 67,135 | __14, 188 | __ 67, 374 
Fetal. cccesmcceubbesuseseessccs<s2<s | 17,385 | 49, 567 35,982 | 147, 171 53, 297 | 196, 738 
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TaBLe 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED DURING OCTOBER, 1927, AND FROM Jr 














LY ym 
OCTOBER 31, 1927, BY CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT 0; * 10 
|The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the ny). 
of statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by ports of entry, race or peop, et, ) ” 
Class October, | july 
Nonimmigrants: 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees_ 693 > Aas 
Temporary visitors for business or pleasure__-.-_-.....-------=.----------+.-.- 5, 716 24 ppg 
In continuous passage through the United States___......--.-.--.----2.-.._- 2, 082 ) agp 
To Cairy Ob Weae unaer Gusuns tHONEY ...... oe ee wie 152 po 
ERE es Shee 3 Ee eee FS 8643 38m th 
Nonquota immigrants: a = — ; 
Wives and children of United States citizens !_...........-.--..------.....-. 2, 578 9. 289 ul 
Returning residents-_-__-_-- pth niieiEprerewesabilpadiresenctrianamnedts 12, 995 45, 49 
Natives of nonquota countries ?___.........-.---- RRS nee 11, 367 53 1M 
Wives and children of natives of nonquota countries! -_-_._._..-..--......-- 68 "up 
Ministers of religious denominations and their wives and children______..__- 129 “63 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities, and their wives ; 
oe depen LEE OEE Ee MALT aE Esc ~sdgultedsecencheaeueren 14 1% 
Rte atde diet eedtthddnG tha ied ee suds adveeaasccccstibedacce 181 1,13 
Veterans of the World War and their wives and children__............-...--|.---...-.-- 104 
Spanish subjects admitted to Porto Rico ................-.-..-.----2------- 7 i4 
. eRe ed ot RRR RE Sr SETA Pe ie 7,339 100, 
Quota immigrants (charged to dnote) DA LE ARR nee Ree! Tbe saps 17, 315 0 
NE. TT A: Te CLL AR EES 53,297 | ‘198. ma 











1 Wives, and unmarried Ahildren under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 
? Does not inelude aliens born in nonquota countries, who were admitted under the act as Government 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 
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Labor Representatives’ Agreement on Restriction of Mexican 
Emigration ' 

HE recent Los Angeles convention of the American Federation 
of Labor ratified an agreement drawn up at Washington by 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor ‘and the 

Mexican Federation of Labor on August 6, 1927, by the terms of 
which the Mexican Government is to be petitioned to adopt a re 
strictive emigration policy. It is hoped that the Government of 
Mexico will regulate emigration so that the number of immigrants 
coming from Mexico will not exceed the number that would 
allowed if the quota provisions of the immigration law of the United 
States were metic. 

Representatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor are to urge 
their general committee to make every possible effort to discourage 
Mexican workers from emigrating to the United States and Canada. 
They reported that although the Mexican Department of the Inte- 
rior has already perfected plans with this end in view, the Mexican 
Federation of Labor will encourage still further the policy of restrict- 
ing Mexican emigration. 

When this agreement was ratified at the American Federation of 
Labor convention it was over the protest of the delegates from 
California and other Southwestern States, who claimed that such 4 

entleman’s eement would be a futile and ineffective substitute 
or exclusion by law. They urged that Mexico should be placed 
under the quota system along with the various European nations. 
It was estimated that southern California alone had a Mexican popv- 
lation in excess of 250,000, and that besides California, Arizona and 
Texas have also been virtually swamped with Mexican immigrants 

during the last few years. 
1 American Federation of Labor. Report of the Executive Council to the Forty-seventh Annual Cot 
vention, Los Angeles, Oct. 3, 1927, pp. 77-80, and the Seamen’s Journal, Nov. 1927, pp. 331, 332. 
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: ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





6 MONG the labor activities of the State bureaus, the following, 
~~ A reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 
“mn [the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of 
‘he Labor Review: 
2) HB California.—Report on changes in volume of employment and pay 
‘@ Tj in 793 industrial establishments in the State, page 145. 
' Hawaii—-Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
y Spensation act, page 92. : , 
‘3 He Jilinois—Study of accidents to employed minors, page 64; and 
_« BB report on changes in employment and earnings in Illinois factories, 
Bpage 147. 
‘ Jowa.—Changes in working force in specified industries, page 149. 
| Maryland.—Report on statistics of employment in certain indus- 
Firies of the State, page 150. 
» Massachusetts. eport on unemployment among organized build- 
"jng-trades workers, page 143; and changes in employment in industrial 
can Meestablishments, page 151. 
| Nerada.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
tion Meepensation act, page 92. 
by New Jersey.—Report on changes in volume of employment and in 
the je amount of pay roll in 847 industrial establishments, page 152. 
sof New York.—Report of study of hours and earnings of women in 
ye. (pe Jaundries in the State, page 61; findings as to prevalence of married 
t of (women in industry in Binghamton, page 62; report of industrial 
ants Meeaccidents in 1926-27, page 81; study of the carbon monoxide hazard 
be | 12 commercial garages and automobile repair shops, page 89; earn- 
ited |e ngs of office workers, page 128; and report on changes in nuumber of 
'employees and in weekly pay rolls in some 600 factories, page 153. 
urce | . Pennsylvania.—Analysis of compensated accidents to working chil- 
rage fe cren, page 64, and data as to employment in that State, page 155. 
ada, E lennessee-—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
nte- [eepensation act, page 93. 





ican | Lecas.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s compen- 
rict- Jeesetion act, page 94, 
Vermontcaiaaan of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
n of |e pensation act, page 94. 
ron |e. 'Visconsin.—Report on volume of employment and total pay roll 
ch a (2 Various industries in Wisconsin, page 157. 
tute : 
aced 
Ons. 
Opu- 
and 
ants 


| Con 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


ILLinots.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. }. 
Accidents to employed minors in Illinois, by Miriam Noll. Chicago, 192) 
tii, 52 pp. 

Data from this bulletin appear on page 64 of this issue, 

Nevapa.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, reviewing the administratigy 
of the Nevada Industrial Insurance Act for period July 1, 1924, to June 3 
1926. Carson City, 1927. 27 pp. 

Reviewed on page 92 of this issue. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 158: Hours and earp- 
ings of women employed in power laundries in New York State, prepared 
Bureau of Women in Industry. Albany, 1927. 72 pp. 


Data from this bulletin are given on page 61 of this issue. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 17 


An analysis of compensated accidents to minors for the year 1924. H arrisburg, 
1926. 125 pp. 

Reviewed on page 64 of this issue. 

Trexas.—lIndustrial Accident Board. Report for the two years September 1, 192), 
to August 31, 1926. Austin [19267]. 5& pp. 

Reviewed on page 94 of this issue. 

Vermont.—Comumissioner of Industries. Biennial repori, for the two years 
ending June 30, 1926. |Rutland, 1926?] 30 pp. 

Data on workmen’s compensation, taken from this report, are published on 
page 94 of this issue. 

Unirep Srares.—Board of Mediation. Annual report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30,1927. Washingion, 1927. wv, 48 pp. 

Contains an account of the creation of the board and its organization together 
with the text of the act creating it. A tabular presentation lists, case by case, 
the disputes submitted to the board during the year, showing the parties involved 
and the number of employees affected, when conferences began, and how and when 
the cases were settled. 

A number of the cases discussed were included in an article on the arbitration 
work of the board which appeared in the Labor Review for October, 1927 (p. 5). 

Department of Commerce. Fifteenth annual report of the Secretary o/ 
Commerce, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. “Washington, 1927. «lu, 
310 pp.; map. 

Data on indexes of the economic progress of the United States, 1922 to 1927, 
taken from this report, are given on page 48 of this issue. 

Department of Labor. Fifteenth annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. Washington, 1927. 211 pp. 
Reviewed on page 44 of this issue. 


—— Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year ended Jun 
1927. Washington, 1927. vii, 236 pp. 


~—— ——— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 452: Wages and hours 
labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1926. Washingt 
. 1927. ti, 72 pp. 


An advance summary of the most important data contained in this bu 
was published in the Labor Review for May, 1927 (pp. 156-164). 
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Uyirep Srares.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Naturalization. Annual 
port, fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. Washington, 1927. 43 pp. 

an ~ Children’s Bureau. Fifteenth annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 

Washington, 1927. tt, 42 pp. 

_ -— Women’s Bureau. Ninth annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927. Washington, 1927. ‘ti, 20 pp. 

_ Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. 
9: Industrial education in 1924-1926, by Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, 
(927. 29 pp. ‘(Advance sheets from the Biennial Survey of Education, 
1924-1926.) 

Reviewed on page 103 of this issue. 

_. Federal Board for Voeational Education. Bulletin No. 120: Vocational 
rehabilitation in the United States. The evolution, scope, organization, and 
administration of the program of vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


Vashington, June, 1927. v, 98 pp., illus. (Civilian vocational rehabilitation 
series No. 18.) 


A nontechnical report prepared to meet a widespread demand for information 
on the subject with which it deals. 

Laws, statutes, etc. Longsheremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act 

Opinions approved by the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 


mission, Washington, D. C. Opinions Nos, 1-20, August 12 to October 26, 
1927. Washington, 1927. 29 pp. 


—— —— Seamen’s act as amended and other laws relating to seamen. Washington 
1927. 61 pp. 


Official—_Foreign Countries 


AusTRALIA (QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Fourth annual report on 
operations under the unemployed workers’ insurance act of 1922. Brisbane, 
1927. 16 pp.; charts. 

Reviewed on page 100 of this issue. 

——-—— Report of the director of labor and chief inspector of factories and shops 
jor the year ending June 30, 1927. Brisbane, 1927. 46 pp. 

As compared with the preceding year, unemployment was severe throughout 
the State. Original registrations at the State labor exchanges numbered 68,851, 
while applications for employees reached only 10,563; employment was found for 
10,529. The female labor exchange in Brisbane was more successful than the 
State exchanges in general, having placed 4,143, or 77.8 per cent, of the 5,324 
who registered for employment. 

—— Publie Service Commissioner. Seventh annual report, for the year ended 
June 80, 1927. Brisbane, 1927. 52 pp. 

Includes data en the basic wage, ete., of public service employees. 
DenMarK.—Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Statistical Department. Den- 

mark, 1927. Copenhagen, 1927. 279 pp., illus. (in English.) 

In addition to general information about the country and its people, industries, 
institutions, ete., this handbook on Denmark contains data on the cooperative 
movement, number of establishments and employees in various industries, prices 
and cost of living, and social conditions. 

FINLAND.—{Socialministeriet.] Statistiska Centralbyran. Olycksfallen i arbetet, 


dr 1928. Helsingfors, 1927. 94 pp. Finlands officiella statishk XXVI, 
Arbetsstatistik A, 20. 


Report of the Central Statistical Bureau of Finland on accidents to workers 
in that country in 1923. 
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France.—Ministére du Travail, de |’ Hygiéne, de |’ Assistance et de la Pr 
sociales. Conseil supérieur du Travail. Vingt-neuvitme session, 
1925. Paris, 1926. xiz,255 pp. Trentieme session, Novembre 1926 
1927. xix, 145 pp. 

The proceedings of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth sessions of the Fren 

rior Labor Council. The questions dealt with by the council were: Li 


relating to home work; the individual labor contract; age of admission of 


into commercial and transportation enterprises; compulsory declaration « | 


tion to open industrial or commercial establishments, this declaratio 


designed to prevent the establishment of a hazardous enterprise without proy 
safeguards; and representation of intellectual workers on the Labor Counc; 


Great Britarin.—Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Fift/ 


of the committee appointed by the Board of Trade to allocate the Fund 


London, 1927. 88 pp., illus. 
Reviewed on page 58 of this issue. 


—— Ministry of Labor. A dictionary of occupational terms, based on th: 


fication of occupations used in the census of population, 1921. London. 


. Fes 
Vv, OO4 pp. 


—— —— International Labor Conference. Draft conventions and reco; 
dation adopted by the conference at its tenth session, May 25-—June 1°, 


(Authentic texts.) London, 1927. 17 pp. (Cmd. 2961.) 


—— —— Report of an inquiry into apprenticeship and training for th: 


occupations in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1925-26. I.—Printing 


and allied industries. London, 1927. 118 pp. 
Some data from this report are given on page 104 of this issue. 


—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1925. Pa 


Friendly societies. London, 1927. iv, 44 pp. 


The data given in this report relate to 1924, during which year information was 
received relating to 3,517 friendly societies, with a membership of 3,902,673 and 


total funds amounting to £41,154,272. 


NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).—Bureau van Statistiek. Huishoudrekeningen van 
212 gezinnen uit verschillende kringen der bevolking (October 1, 1923—Se ptember 


80, 1924). Amsterdam, 1927. «x, 153 pp.; charts. 


A summary of this study of family budgets in Amsterdam is given on page 189 


of this issue. 


SwepEeNn.—(Socialdepartementet.] Riksférsikringsanstalten. [Berdttelse] dr 1926 


Stockholm, 1927. 29 pp. 
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Report on the activities in 1926 of the State Insurance Institute of Sweden. 





mdnnens verksamhet dr 1926. Stockholm, 1927. 174 pp. 


Report, by the Swedish Social Board, on labor disputes, collective agreements, 
and activities of the conciliators in Sweden in 1926. There were 206 labor dis- 
putes in Sweden in 1926 as compared with 239 in 1925, a reduction of 33 
number of employers affected in these disputes was 504 and of employees, 52,891, 


as against 1,577 and 145,778, respectively, in 1925. 





pp., tllus. 
Report on factory inspection in Sweden in 1926. 


SwiTzeRLAND.—Bureau fédéral de Statistique. Annuatre statistique de la Suisse. 


Berne, 1927. xx, 370 pp. 


This collection of statistical data on various subjects includes a table giving 
...annual expenses of a normal family in the 12 months of 1926 and also wages of 


‘industrial-accident victims, 1913 to 1925. 


Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1926. Stockholm, 1927. 


Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavtal samt férliknings- 


The 
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SwiTZERLAND.— Département fédéral de Economie publique. La Suisse écono- 
mique et sociale. Premiere partie: Exposé historique et systématique. 
Deuxitme partie: Texte des lois et ordonnances. Einsiedeln, Part I, 1927, Part 
11, 1926. [Various paging.] 

This study of social and economic conditions in Switzerland contains in the 
first part an account of general economic conditions, including the division of 
the population according to occupations and social conditions; the natural pro- 

tion of the country—mines, agriculture, forestry; manufactures; transpor- 
tation; banking; and insurance; with a historical summary of the development of 
each of these branches of industry. The second part contains the texts of 

Federal and cantonal laws and ordinances relating to the regulation of labor 

conditions and to sickness and accident insurance. 


Unofficial 


Ape, GusTAvE, et Lacassp, Pau. Code industriel belge. Tome I. Brussels, 
Etablissements Emile Bruylant, [19262]. azxx, 636 pp. (Nouvelle édition 
refondue, nubliée sous les auspices du Comité central industriel de Belgique.) 

This is the first volume of a new edition of the social legislation enacted in 
,elzium which is of interest to industry, analyzed in the light of ministerial 
decrees and judicial decisions. This volume contains the text of laws and 
decrees relating to the regulation of labor; health and safety of workers; factory 
inspection; dangerous and unhealthful industries; and associations and trade- 
unions. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTION. Annual report of the executive 
director for the year 1926-27. New York, 41 East Forty-second Street, 1927. 
2S pp. 

The association serves as a national clearing house for information on adult 
education and endeavors to cooperate with the ‘‘predominantly cultural” 
elements in various adult education movements. Study, research, and a cer- 
tain amount of experimentation have also been sponsored by the organization 
through its recommendations to the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
AmerIcAN Country Lire AssoctaTion. Farm youth: Proceedings of the ninth 


National Country Life Conference, Washington, D. C., 1926. New York, 
1849 Grand Central Terminal, 1927. [7], 153 pp., illus. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ComMiITTEE. The status of the national 
safety codes. New York, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, September 15, 1927. 


12 pp. 

Gives the status of 44 national safety codes, of which 22 have been completed 
under the rules of procedure of the committee. Mining codes are not included. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Research series No. 1: Organized labor's 

modern wage policy. Washington, 1927. 31 pp. 

The substance of this pamphlet was reproduced in the Labor Review for 
October, 1927 (pp. 129-134). 


—— Research series No. 2: Wages and labor’s share, by Jiirgen Kuczynski and 
Marguerite Steinfeld. Washington, 1927. 62 pp. 


—— Railway Employees’ Department, The cooperative policy. [|Washington, 
19272] 35 pp. | 

Brief accounts of union-management cooperation in the railroad industry were 

published in the November, 1926 (p. 41), and July, 1927 (p. 30), issues of the 


. Review. 


AMERICAN Pusitic Heatran Association. A _ catalégue health books [with 
prices}, being a bibliography on public health and allied topics. New York, 
370 Seventh Avenue, 1927. 16 pp. 


Includes a section on industrial hygiene publications. 
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Buocu, Marcer. Liorganisation du travail dans les grands ateliers de locomotires 


de la Campagnie du Chemin de fer de Paris & Orléans. Paris, Duned | (4°59) 
88 pp.; eharis. (Extrait de la Revue Générale des Chemins de fer, Avri|. \j 
et Juin 1925.) 
An exposition of the measures taken to secure the maximum productiv; 
the large locomotive workshops of the Paris-Orleans Railroad Company. 


}- 
a 


Bureess, Roser? Witpur. Introduction to the mathematics of statistics, BP 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 12, 304 pp.; maps, charts. 

Cuameper or CoMMERCE OF THE UNiTEeD Srates. Department of Manufactire 
Employee representation or works councils. Washington, 1927. 43 , 
charts. 

This pamphlet gives a brief review of the history, objects, types, and results 
of employee representation plans or works councils, with some data on plans 
actual operation. 


ton, 
PPS 


in 


—- Payment of wages by check. Washington, 1927. 652 pp. 

The report shows that the practice of paying wages by check is growing. (f 
39 companies reporting on the reason for instituting this system of payment, it 
appeared that the majority were inspired by the safety element and that in most 
of these cases the safety of employees handling pay rolls was the main consider- 
ation. 

Coie, G. D. H. A short history of the British weedy Race! movement, 1789-192) 


Vol. IIT, 1900-1927. London, George Allen & Unwin (Ltd.) and The Labor 
Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 1927. 237 pp. 


Consumers’ LeaGcue or Cincinnati. A _ study of industrial injuries to working 
children in Cincinnati during 1926, by Frances R. Whitney and Nellie J. 
Reechenbach. Cincinnati, 1927. 40 pp., illus. 


The study deals with 100 accidents to minors under 18, in which 1 boy 17 
years of age was killed, and 8 boys of 16 and 17 were disabled for life, either 
slightly or seriously. Of the 100 minors, 48 were illegally employed, 40 having 
no working certificate and 8 being injured at jobs other than those for which 
they had received a certificate. Machinery eaused 40 per cent of the accidents. 
Epwarps, H. H., anp Murretu, R. Staff pension schemes in theory and practice. 

London, Charles and Edwin Layton, 1927. 135 pp. 

A diseussion of industrial pension schemes, covering contributory and noncon- 
tributory plans, the provision through insurance companies of annuities to begin 
ata specified age, endowment schemes, and other variations of the pension 
idea. The different plans are described clearly, their advantages and disad- 
vantages weighed, and details given as to methods of installing each. The 
authors urge the desirability of securing actuarial advice upon any plan, and 
stress the necessity of placing the whole scheme upon such a legal basis that the 
employee shall have a valid right to the pension, no matter what changes may 
occur in the business or in the views of the employer. 

Fereuson, Lewis B. The trade disputes and trade-unions act, 1927. London, 
Butterworth & Co. (Ltd.), 1927. xv, 99 pp. 

The book contains four introductory chapters, giving a discussion of the 
development and legal status of trade-unions, trade disputes, picketing, and the 
legal position of strikes and lockouts prior to the passing of the present act. 
These are followed by the text of the act with notes discussing its terms, and 
giving legal interpretations of its provisions. 

Giéres, AxeL. Cooperation in Sweden. Manchester [England], Cooperative 
Union (Lid.), 1927. 125 pp.; maps, charts, illustrations, (International 
cooperative serica No. &.) 

To be reviewed in the February issue of the Labor Review. 
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Henperson, ARTHUR. Trade-unions and the law. London, Ernest Benn (Lid.), 
27. 886 pp. 

In addition to considering the legal rights and liabilities of trade-unions, 
especially as affected by the act of 1927, the author discusses national health 
‘nsurance, unemployment insurance, conciliation and arbitration, workmen’s 
. mpensation, the legal position of friendly societies, and similar developments 
in whieh the organized action of workers is defined, authorized, or limited by law, 
or in which their rights and privileges, as a body, are subject to legal regulation. 
HorrMaN, FrepertcK L. Some factors of sickness in industry. Newark, N. J.; 

Prudential Press, 1927. 16 pp. 

An address reviewing some of the principal causes of sickness among indus- 
trial workers, which was delivered before a recent industrial insurers’ conference 
held in St. Louis. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy AND IMPROVEMENT oF HUMAN 
RELATIONS AND CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY. Report of swmmer school held 


ai Baveno (Italy), June, 1927, on the subject of the elimination of unnecessary 
fatigue in indusiry. The Hague, 66 Javastraat (1927). 129 pp.; charts. 


This publication contains a summary of the proceedings of the international 


summer school which dealt with both the psychological and physiological aspects 
of industrial fatigue. 
Jaecci, BERNHARD. Rapports entre les coopératives de consommation et les coopé- 


ratives agricoles. Basel, Union Suisse dea Sociétés de Consommation, 1927. 
<o Pp- 

Reprint of speech delivered by Mr. Jaeggi at the Twelfth International Co- 
operative Congress, on the relations between consumers’ cooperative societies 
and agricultural cooperative associations. For an account of other proceedings 
at the congress, see Labor Review, December, 1927 (p. 99). 

Leron, Roperr D. Federal health administration in the United States. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1927. [19], 687 pp. 

The author has given acomprehensive account of the organization and functions 
of Federal publie health agencies both in relation to the central organization and 
to the smaller loeal and State units, and the legal powers of the Federal depart- 
ments under various acts and their relationship to each other in the national 
administrative structure are defined. There is also an account of the recent 
attempts at reorganization of the Federal health services so as to secure better 
: coordination of the publie health work. 


4 Mercatr, Henry C. The psychological foundations of management. Chicago, 
A. W. Shaw Co., 1927. vit, 309 pp. 


Micuican, Untverstry or. Michigan business studies, vol. 1, No. 3: Suggestions 
from employees, by Z. Clark Dickinson. Ann Arbor, 1927. 60 pp. 
Reviewed on page 54 of this issue. 
MircueLLt, Wester C. Business cycles—the problem and its setting. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.), 1927, xxii, 489 pp.; charts. 


Nasu, Jay B. The organization and administration of playgrounds and recrea- 
tion. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. xii, 547 pp.; diagrams, illus- 
trations. 


The author deals in this book primarily with the problems of administration of 
organized reereation activities but there is considerable information also relative 
to recreation programs and to the equipment and supplies required for different 
types of recreation. ‘The need for playgrounds and other recreation facilities and 
for city planning with # view to meeting the requirements of the people along these 
lines is also discussed. A bibliography follows each chapter. 
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Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). Industrial progress ¢ 
latory legislation in New York State. New York, 247 Park Aven 
ziv, 148 pp.; charts. 

A rearrangement and amplification of the study submitted to the New York 

State Industrial Survey Commission in January, 1927. 


Night work in industry. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1927. iz, 4. pp 
This report presents the results of an investigation made “to compile the generg| 
experience of manufacturing companies with night work and its effectiveno. 
under various plans of night work organization; to analyze the experience jj 
labor recruiting and note the relative stability of day and night forces; to determin, 
what special incentives or inducements were offered to night workers; to conside; 
the health factors involved in night work; to compare relative costs of operatioy 
between day and night work; and finally to summarize the experience of plants 
with night work with a view to its evaluation as a force in industry.” The styq, 
is based upon information furnished by 243 private manufacturing establishmoe): 
having 1,174,947 employees. In the plants reporting both the total number &§ 
employees and the number of night workers, there were 928,794 persons employed 
of whom 91,429 were night workers. 
Nationat Sarety Councit. Chemical Section. Final report of the committee 


on spray coating. Chicago, 108 East Ohio Street, 1927. 63 pp.; diagrams 
illustrations. 


Reviewed on page 84 of this issue. 


nd regu. 
ic, 1927. 
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NeEwWsHOLME, Sik Artuur. Health problems in organized society: Studies in thy 
social aspect of public health. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1927. , 
253 pp. 

A collection of addresses and lectures on the development of the preventive 
idea in medicine and in publie health work and on control of various social ills, 
There is a chapter on compulsory insurance, including old-age and invalidity 
and unemployment insurance. 

Pattison, H. A., M. D., anp Jacoss, Puitie P. Sheltered employment for th: 


tuberculous in the United States. New York, National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, 370 Seventh Ave., 1927. 8O0pp. (Technical series No. 7.) 


This pamphlet contains an account of several of the best-known experiments 


in sheltered employment for the tuberculous, which have been developed in this 
country. 


Peppizr, J. Tartor. Capitalism is socialism with economic adjustments: An 


industrial system of political economy. New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 
(Lid.), 1926. xxii, 336 pp. 


Puatr, Ruruerrorp H., Editor. The book of pprerten ine: What 3,000 Ameri- 
can occupations have to offer. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. xi, 


477 pp., illus. 
The occupations defined in this book have been arranged under six general 
headings—industry, transportation, business, the professions, personal service, 
and public service. Under each general heading the occupations are classified 
and to each group is appended a list of publications suggested for reading. In 
some cases a list of institutions which give training in the particular occupations 
of a group is also given. 
Princeton Untversiry. Industrial Relations Section. Group insurance. 
{Princeton, 1927.) 21 pp., mimeographed. 

The different types of group insurance plans are described and there is some 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of this form of insurance. A 
short bibliography is appended. 

Russett Sace Fovunpation. ere Bulletin No. 85: Credit unions—a 


selected bibliography, compiled b Nugent. New York, 103 E. 22d t- 
October, 1927. $ pp PF ” 
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Se_eKMAN, Ben M. Postponing strikes: A study of the Industrial Disputes 
Investegation Act of Canada. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1927. 
05 pp.; map, charts. 


k Reviewed on page 48 of this issue. 
SHANGHAI WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS, JOINT ComMMITTEE oF. Bulletin No. 1: 
Statement of the work of the committee directed toward the regulation of child 

labor in Shanghai, 1921-1926. Shanghai, 1927. [6], 64 pp. 
: \ historical account of the effort to secure some regulation of the conditions 
under whieh children may be employed, and of the peculiar difficulties involved 

in the city’s form of government which prevented the success of the effort. 


SwirchMEN’s Unton OF Nortuo AMERIcA. Convention proceedings, seventeenth 
national session, fourth triennial convention, held at Buffalo, N. Y., June, 1927. 


Buffalo, 1927. 88 pp. 
\mong the resolutions adopted was one vigorously denouncing the Watson- 
Parker Railway Act as a conspiracy against the railway workers’ best interests 
. and a menace to the labor movement as a whole. The convention favored the 
principle of nationalization of the railways combined with workers’ control. 
Trapes AND LaBor ConGress oF CanapDa. Report of the proceedings of the 


forty-third annual convention, held at the city of Edmonton, Alberta, August 
22 to August 26 (inclusive), 1927. Ottawa, 1927. 178 pp. 


\ résumé of this convention was published in the November, 1927, issue of the 
Labor Review (p. 125). 





Vernon, Lord. Coal and industry—the way to peace. London, Ernest Benn, 
Ltd), 1927. 40 pp. 

\ plea for the stabilization of the value of money as a means of preventing 
those labor troubles which spring from the effort to maintain a standard of 
living in the face of the fluctuations of real wages due to changing price levels. 
YounG WoMEN’s CurisTIAN AssoctaTion. National Board. Industrial Depart- 

ment. The Young Women’s Christian Association and industry: A résumé 
of the change in status of women in industry and an historical résumé of the 


work of the Y. W. C. A. among industrial girls. New York, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, 1927. 32 pp. O 
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